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IF the art of war has made no marked progress of late years 
among those of us who are soldiers by profession, it is certain 
that a considerable knowledge of military matters has recently 
been diffused through our community at large. Armies—their 
organization and their evolutions—are subjects which, little more 
than a dozen years ago, were surrounded with a halo of mystery 
penetrable by none but men bearing arms. 

Few but those who held Her Majesty’s commission ventured 
to express an opinion on such matters. The only literature in 
which they were noticed consisted of one or two periodicals 
whose circulation was limited to mess-rooms and military clubs. 

But this state of things has disappeared. Along with the 
troops who undertook the invasion of the Crimea, there went a 
few Englishmen in no way trained in the avocations of fighting, 
but.who not the less managed to furnish our newspapers with 
descriptions of every phase of that expedition; and this they 
did in terms so accurate and so graphic as to lead their readers 
to the conclusion that, after all, military affairs might prove 
capable of being understood by any man of ordinary education 
and intelligence. 

Even the technical phraseology of warfare came by degrees 
to be appreciated by men who hitherto had shrunk from ap- 
proaching what seemed to them an insurmountable obstacle to 
researches in this field. Its terms were soon discovered to be 
neither numerous nor hard of comprehension. Long before 
Sebastopol had fallen most of us had mastered this little 
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formidable vocabulary by no more difficult process than the 
perusal of our morning papers. 

And while this sort of knowledge was being spread over 
England, there arose on all sides an increased interest in things 
military, which, under the influence of the Volunteer movement, 
eventually took a permanent place in our feelings. 

Our soldiers, their equipments and their manceuvres, are now 
topics of daily talk, and are made subject to as free a criticism 
as any other matter which our journalists think fit to select for 
censure or approval. 

In each modern campaign reporters for the Press accompany 
the combatants. The Special Correspondent is now an essential 
member of each well-constituted journalistic staff, and is held 
in readiness to be despatched on a very short notice to any 
theatre of war which may offer an opportanity for his pen. The 
importance of his duties has come to be recognised even by 
those who long looked upon him as a mischievous interloper in 
camps. No general officer meets with more attention than is 
now lavished on this news-writer by every prudent man of the 
force to which he is accredited. From the confidential docu- 
ments of the chief of the staff to a seat at the mess-table of any 
regiment or battery that may be present—everything is pressed 
ardently on his acceptance. 

The influence he is capable of exerting on the highest digni- 
taries of the army is great, so great at times as to lead to incon- 
venience, and even to acts of doubtful justice. 

His widely-published dicta coming fresh from a field of 
battle are apt to produce on the minds of his readers an effect 
not to be effaced by the more accurate despatch in which the 
commander of an expedition may tardily proceed to point out 
the proper recipients for the rewards of victory. 

More than one Victoria Cross has been virtually awarded by 
a special correspondent, who contrived to describe in glowing 
terms acts of an individual which possibly remained unper- 
ceived by his regimental brethren. 

Nor has the power of the newspaper been less surely established 
over the military authoritiesin England. That curiously-named 
corporation of army officials, the Horse Guards, has at length 
thrown open its long-closed doors. 

Yielding to the modern craving for publicity, our army autho- 
rities have laid bare every source of information to the researches 
of the reporter. “What says the Times?” has come to be a ques- 
tion asked each morning in Whitehall with as much solicitude 
as a banker of twenty years ago used to display in demanding 
of the confidential clerk who ushered him into his business- 
room, “ How are the Funds 2?” 
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Knowledge begets inquiry. As Englishmen have gone on 
increasing their acquaintance with their army, so have they 
ventured to investigate many matters connected with it which 
long appeared hard of comprehension. 

In other countries they saw warfare cultivated as a science. 
The success of Sadowa and its preceding combats was secured, 
as they learned, by a system of tactics and strategy conducted 
by one man, on a principle as certain, and as regularly organized, 
as that which a skilful chess- player brings to bear on each 
movement he makes on the board. Throughout continental 
Europe, as well as America, the men selected to command 
armies appeared thoroughly conversant with the theory and 
practice of war. 

It mattered not that the training had been obtained in any 
individual regiment or department. If the officer were capable 
he at once found opportunities of command. 

Turning to England, our observers saw an entirely different 
policy pursued. Here they found prevalent the grand, simple 
idea of soldiering such as it existed in the flint period; a calm 
conviction of the incontestable superiority of the British army, 
which required no further aid from art than such as is imagined 
to be developed on a field of battle by the inspiration of that 
ignis fatuus of our country which goes by the name of common 
sense. 

Nor did the results of this rudimentary apparatus for 
wielding the warlike resources of the nation bear a critical 
examination. 

The Crimean campaign appeared to be one long record of 
devotion, bravery, and blunders on the part of our com- 
manders, almost every step taken in it involving a violation of 
the recognised principles of warfare—an invasion undertaken 
without information being obtained as to the country to be 
entered ; the results of a battle thrown away for want of a 
reconnoissance to verify the defenceless state of the north side 
of Sebastopol ; an English army made to file for a couple of 
days across an enemy’s position; and, last crowning crime of 
war, a siege carried on against a place which was left entirely 
free from investment, and consequently open to constant rein- 
forcements. 

Nor did the Indian Mutiny furnish many instances of bril- 
liant generalship. Itself a creature of our defective military 
organization, it brought to light a singular want of perception 
on the part of many officers as to the means best adapted to 
meet the endin view. The cumbrous columns, their delibe- 
rate movements, and the general system of strategy which 
characterized Lord Clyde’s operations in Oude, might be admi- 
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rably suited for European warfare, but seemed somewhat mis- 
judged applications of art when brought to bear on opponents 
so bad at fighting and so good at flying as the mutineers on all 
occasions showed themselves to be. 

Indeed, of the many officers who held important commands 
throughout that campaign, few but Lord Strathnairn and Lord 
Napier had the military discernment to recognise its circum- 
stances to be of a nature in which strict tactics might well be 
set aside in favour of a bold course of action improvised for the 
occasion. 

Our wars in New Zealand disclosed equally unsatisfactory 
examples of military skill. There again our generals appear 
to have been unable to grasp a proper conception of the special 
character of the combats on which they had to enter. There, 
too, operations such as are intended for troops acting in an open 
country, against an enemy equipped after a European model, 
were unwisely carried out against bands of brave but undisci- 
plined savages lurking in the bush. 

In short, without venturing to fatigue our readers by remind- 
ing them of the haphazard sort of tactics displayed by our 
generals in modern campaigns, we may safely say that the 
results ip. each instance have not been such as to imbue Eng- 
lishmen with a high estimate of their military commanders. 

The first really successful expedition undertaken by a British 
army for many a day was that directed against Abyssinia. Of 
fighting, it is true, there was but little. But on that score we 
have little cause to question the competency of English generals ; 
so that the bloodless nature of this campaign did not affect its 
merits in the eyes of the country. 

It was the perfect organization and administration of the 
force required to effect a hazardous operation in a most difficult 
country which called forth not only the approval of England, 
but of other nations who are chary in admitting our claims to 
military skill. 

The man who planned and conducted this expedition was 
clearly above the ordinary calibre of British generals. Who 
was he? what were his antecedents? were questions asked by 
many. 

To those who had already formed doubts as to the judi- 
cious award of our posts of military responsibility, a con- 
firmation of their suspicions was now afforded by the discovery 
that Lord Napier had come to head this expedition by what 
must be described as a geographical accident. He belonged to 
the corps of Royal Engineers, and as such was, by the time- 
honoured traditions of Whitehall, rendered incapable, along 
with his comrades of the Artillery, of commanding a British 
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army, or even a division of a British army. This professional 
ban has always held, and still holds, undisputed sway in Eng- 
land and her colonies. But India, under the old régime of the 
Sovereign-Company, was exempt from its operation; for the 
Directors in Leadenhall Street considered that as good horses 
are of all colours, so good generals may,be of all corps. Even to 
this day this lax creed obtains in our Eastern possessions, 
although, in justice to English army officials, it is fair to say 
that a steady pressure has all along been exerted by them to 
purge these distant dependencies of this remnant of military 
nonconformity. 

By reason, then, of this schismatic practice of the Eastern 
army, which may be designated the Great Ordnance Heresy, 
it chanced that Robert Napier, who had fought in the Punjaub 
campaigns, and who had been chief of the staff to Sir James 
Outram at Lucknow, came to command a brigade of the Central 
Indian Field Force in 1858; and as his work as a soldier was 
always well done, he afterwards commanded a division of the 
army employed in the last war with China, and there again 
with much success. 

In course of time a Commander-in-Chief was wanted for the 
army of Bombay. Sir Robert Napier was considered a man 
eminently qualified for the post, and as the choice did not rest 
with the Horse Guards he was appointed to it. It was during 
his tenure of this office that the release of the Abyssinian cap- 
tives was resolved upon. Bombay was the point evidently 
best suited as a starting-point for this purpose. Again it 
happened that the command of this undertaking did not fall 
to be decided by the army authorities in Whitehall. And again 
it chanced that the choice of those charged with the selection 
fell on Napier. 

Seeing how singularly successful he had proved himself as 
a general, men now began to ask how it came about that the 
country was prevented from availing itself of the services of 
the corps to which he belonged. What was its history, what 
might be its shortcomings in the eyes of our army officials ? 

Was it possible that some subtle insular idiosyncrasy did in 
reality render the English artilleryman and engineer different 
from their fellows in other armies of the world? Napoleon was 
an artillery officer; General Lee, the commander of the army of 
the Confederate States of America, is an engineer; so is Mar- 
shal Niel, so is Vaillant, so was Cavaignac. 

In India, too, it was clear that both corps had shown capa- 
bilities of command. Sir George Pollock, who retrieved the 
disasters of Afghanistan, is an artilleryman; and Lord Napier, 
as we have already seen, is a good general although an engineer. 
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How came it that the higher capacities of these Ordnance offi- 
cers should be incapable of development outside the tropics ? 
The position they held in the British army proper appeared to 
be this—that artillerymen might do well enough to dash up 
and unlimber in face of an enemy’s column, and so manage to 
break its formation as to enable the cavalry to be brought up 
to finish the work it had cost the lives of a good many gunners 
and drivers to begin. Engineers, too, were all very well in 
their way; very serv'eable in riding ahead of the columns, and 
thus picking up ir -‘xence at the expense of inconvenient 
warnings from an ¢: » +’s out-pickets. Occasionally, too, they 
were useful in pointing out to a puzzled general the conforma- 
tion of a battle-ground, and the disposition of troops it might 
require. And no doubt they came in opportunely when a man 
was wanted to lead a storming party through a breach, or show 
the way up the ladders at an escalade. Within limits of this 
kind artillerymen and engineers might be employed. But not 
beyond them. For the higher work of British warfare they 
were held to be unfitted. Any claim urged on their behalf to 
exercise military commands was at once set at rest by the 
simple official procedure of reminding them that they belonged 
to special arms of the service, that is to say, arms which in the 
United Kingdom are conceived to be specially incapacitated 
for all but subordinate posts, but which in other countries 
are considered to be specially well qualified to discharge the 
highest duties of the soldier. 

Such, then, appears to be a fair statement of the position 
this day held by two corps of our army whose battle-roll is 
summed up in a single word—* UBIQUE.” 

Is this position a just one ? 

It is this question which Sir Francis Head has set himself 
to answer in a book just published by him, under the title of 
The Royal Engineer. Sir Francis naturally enough confines 
his efforts to a vindication of that one of the two corps of 
which he knows most; at the same time we do not doubt 
that, like every soldier who loves the English army, he feels 
that the principle for’ which he contends applies equally to 
both. Like him we shall restrict ourselves at present to con- 
sidering the claims of the younger corps. 

The occasion which seems to have fired anew the zeal of Sir 
Francis, and to which we are indebted for this fresh work from 
his pen, may be said to be the Abyssinian expedition. 

Desirous of doing honour to the man who had so ably vindi- 
cated the capabilities of their corps in planning and carrying 
out this campaign in Africa, the officers of the Royal Engineers 
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had asked Lord Napier on his return to England to meet them 
at their mess-table, at the headquarters of the corps, on the 
heights above Chatham. 

Here were gathered together red-coated records of almost every 
English battle of the present century. Veterans of the Peninsula 
and of Waterloo; the less mature soldiers of Sobraon, Chillian- 
walla, and Meeanee ; a fresher group still representing those who 
laid out the batteries at Sebastopol; and here too were the sharers 
of the siege of Delhi and other operations of the Indian Mutiny 
campaign ; along with engineers who had fought in China, New 
Zealand, and at the Cape. 

In returning thanks for the words in which the Duke of 
Cambridge, as Colonel-in-Chief of the corps, conveyed the satis- 
faction which his brother officers felt in his success, Lord Napier 
took occasion to allude to various incentives to high aspirations 
which at different times of his career had influenced his efforts. 
He told his brother officers that as a very young subaltern 
one circumstance had made an indelible impression on his 
mind, as an example of the self-reliance and energy which 
ought to animate an engineer officer. The circumstance was 
one which some residents in Edinburgh may still remember, 
—that of the promptitude and skill displayed by a subaltern of 
engineers clearing away the dangerous ruins left by the disas- 
trous fire which occurred in our old Scottish capital in 1824. 
In telling this story, in his own mcdest and earnest way, Lord 
Napier at length bowed his head towards an old gentleman 
whose black coat was somewhat conspicuous among the red 
ones which surrounded the table, and proceeded to say that 
although that example had ever been present in his mind, yet 
it was not till the day on which he now addressed them that 
he had had an opportunity of seeing his ideal engineer. This 
engineer was Sir Francis Head. 

Taking advantage of this visit to the Royal Engineer 
Establishment of Instruction at Chatham, the veteran baronet 
seems to have set about to examine it with the old vigour 
which he brought to bear on every act of his life——on his 
efforts to quell an insurrection in Canada, as well as on 
his rough ride across the Pampas. In the book now before 
us, which is the fruit of that visit, he has called into play the 
powers of perception and plain exposition which characterize 
his former works. Here again we find conclusions conveyed 
in the same forcible words, enlivened with the same abrupt 
divergent disquisitions which charmed the readers of Bubbles 
from the Brunnen of Nassau. 

The aspirants for the Royal Artillery and Engineers are, 
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as he tells us, samples selected from the healthy intelligent 
youngsters of the upper classes of England. In approaching 
the competitive test which decides this selection, these lads 
must bring with them certificates showing that they are between 
the ages of sixteen and nineteen, that they are sound in wind 
and limb, and that they are of good character. Their matricu- 
lation test for the Royal Academy at Woolwich consists in a 
severe examination in History, Geography, Mathematics (mixed 
and pure), Classics, French, German, or Hindustani, and the 
Natural and Experimental Sciences. They must draw freely, 
and write well. In short, the qualifications prescribed for a lad 
desiring to enter the Royal Academy are considerably in excess 
of those possessed by the average of his fellows who each year 
complete the course of instruction afforded at our great public 
schools. 

Once admitted to the Woolwich Academy, he has to undergo 
a course of study and training, extending over two years and a 
half. During this time he is subjected to periodical examina- 
tions in the many branches of knowledge which are there 
taught by an able staff of professors—civil as well as military. 
Mathematics, fortification, military surveying and sketching, 
naturally occupy a prominent position in this course, which is 
all along supplemented by a rigid training in drill and dis- 
cipline, and is eventually completed by a careful instruction in 
the practical part of an artillery officer’s duties, carried out 
daily in the Royal Arsenal, among the various apparatus, 
models, and machinery stored in that repository of gunnery, 
which cannot fail to interest and impress the minds of the 
pupils. The cadets who have finished their course at this 
Academy undergo a final examination before leaving it. 
From the thirty or forty who pass this test at the close 
of each half-yearly term, the half-dozen! who show the highest 
proficiency are selected for the corps of Royal Engineers. The 
remainder join the Royal Artillery. In the case of the lads 
who are at the top of this half-yearly list, it is of course optional 
to go to that corps which seems best suited to them; but the 
number who, having qualified for engineers, do after all become 
artillerymen, is not great. 

The engineer, in the embryo state we now find him as he 
leaves Woolwich, is provided with as fair a knowledge of 
mathematics as is possessed by the average men who take a 
degree at Cambridge. With the theory of fortification he is 

1 The precise number is fixed according to the requirements of the corps 


of Royal Engineers. Six may be considered the average half-yearly number ; 
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well acquainted. In its application too he has made some 
progress, in the shape of throwing up an occasional fieldwork, or 
modelling some celebrated fortress on a smaller scale in sand. 
His hand and his eye have already acquired the experience 
and aptitude necessary to comprehend the conformation of a 
country-side, and to render this in an intelligible manner on 
paper. As regards drill and discipline, he has gone through 
a more severe training than most men in the ranks of the 
army. 

Tt is in this condition that he joins the Royal Engineer 
establishment at Chatham. Here his efforts are now directed 
to appreciate and exercise the application of the principles 
which have thus far been instilled into his mind. In 
the operations of sapping, mining, throwing up batteries, 
laying out the works of a siege, and contriving expedients 
for a defence, he undergoes a thorough course of instruction. 
He is constantly practised in the duty of throwing bridges 
over ravines, or across the ditch of a fortress under attack. 
An admirable pontoon train, ready as it now stands to take 
the field at an hour’s notice, affords every opportunity for 
his acquiring a knowledge of this apparatus of war, and the 
many useful combinations of which it is capable. The survey 
of a portion of the neighbouring country, representing several 
square miles of field, forest, and river, is required of him, under 
conditions of exactness and artistic finish such as regulate the 
well-known Ordnance Maps. From time to time he is called 
upon to submit, at a short notice, a project for attaining some 
object that is prescribed for his consideration—the means of 
carrying on a siege against some specified fort or strong place— 
the method best adapted to repel an enemy landing at some 
defined point on our coast. 

Meanwhile his training in the ordinary duties of a soldier is 
being enforced with as much attention as is bestowed on his 
brethren of the line. Attached as a subaltern to one of the 
companies of Royal Engineers present at their headquarters, he 
goes through the regular routine of the barrack discipline of 
our army. According to his place on the roster, he takes his 
turn of the duties of the corps and the garrison—of the work 
of “officer of the day” in his own barracks—of that of a 
member of a court-martial there or elsewhere. 

In addition to the company and battalion drill in which he 
is exercised on his own parade, he takes a part in the brigade 
manceuvres periodically occurring on the neighbouring lines of 
Chatham,—so that by the time he has completed his two years’ 
course of training at the Royal Engineer establishment he may 
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be said to have had altogether four and a half years of constant 
and carefui drilling. Having thus completed his preliminary 
courses, the subaltern is in all probability drafted to do 
duty with one of the forty companies of the corps which 
are stationed separately in almost every part of the British 
dominions. In any case it is almost certain that before 
quitting the grade of second captain, the young engineer 
may yet have to go through more drill and more barrack 
work, so that it is not too muchito assert that in the early 
part of his career he has been subjected to so severe a 
training in the purely mechanical duties of the soldier as 
to render him-qualified for ever after in this respect. Hence- 
forth he may be employed, without detriment to his military 
efficiency, in any capacity in which he may prove useful to 
the State. 

And indeed he is called upon to perform very varied 
work. He is charged with the construction and conservation 
of the fortresses and defensive works throughout British terri- 
tories, with the maintenance of barracks and other military 
buildings, and with carrying out the Ordnance Survey of the 
United Kingdom; while those officers who serve in India 
undertake labours of a still more comprehensive kind, in fur- 
nishing means of communication and of irrigation for that 
country. 

And while these are the principal occupations of the corps 
during peace, there are others allotted to individuals among its 
seven hundred and fifty’ members, of which we may here men- 
tion a few in the order they occur to us :—Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army of Bombay ; Governor of Bermuda; Governor of 
the Straits Settlement ; Military member of the Council of the 
Viceroy of India; Chief Commissioner of Police in London ; 
Consul-General in Egypt; Director of Works to the Lords of 
the Admiralty; Mint-Masters at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
and Australia ; Government Inspectors of Railways in England 
and in India; Member of the Ordnance Select Committee ; 
Director of Telegraphs in India; the Department of Science 
and Art at South Kensington. 

Having thus seen how numerous are the duties cast upon the 
Engineers in time of peace, let us now look at some of their 
doings on active service in the field. And to begin with the 
work which common belief assigns as their sole occupation on 
service—that of siege operations,—it may be safely asserted 
that no duty of a soldier demands more energy, more resolution, 

1 Within the last ten years the corps of Royal Engineers has been nearly 


doubled in number, by the enrolment of officers who, although educated at 
the Chatham establishment, were formerly reserved for service in India only. 
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or more readiness of resource than this task of the engineer. It 
is one thing for a man to gallop headlong into action, excited 
by the emulation and encouragement afforded by comrades, who 
ride stirrup to stirrup with him in the charge. And it is another 
thing to expose one’s-self as a solitary target for the deliberate 
practice of an enemy’s riflemen, as is the lot of the engineer 
who, in unimpassioned isolation, undertakes the reconnoissance 
of a fortress or the inspection of a breach. A man must have 
a clear head and a stout heart who can grasp the features of the 
ground and the fortifications he is called upon to scan under 
circumstances of this kind. 

Nor is less quiet fortitude needed in the trenches. There 
the engineers who lay out the batteries, and their old college 
companions of the artillery, who serve the siege guns, have a 
hard enough time of it, as the casualty lists invariably show. 
Of nineteen engineer officers employed at the siege of Badajoz, 
four were killed and six were wounded. At the first siege of 
St. Sebastian the casualties were still more severe, four officers 
being killed and seven wounded out of a roll of eighteen. Nor 
have recent sieges been much less death-dealing: 550 officers 
and men having been killed or wounded among the 1650 of all 
ranks of the corps engaged in the Crimea. Indeed, through- 
out each phase of a siege the engineer is under more con- 
stant exposure to an enemy’s fire than any other soldier of 
the army; and when at length the supreme moment of the 
attack has arrived, when the stormers have to make their short, 
sharp rush at the breach, here again we find him performing the 
duty of showing the way. What this duty means may best be 
understood by looking back at our siege of Delhi. Of the four 
engineers who led the columns which finally assaulted that 
place, three were struck down; and indeed of the seventeen 
officers of the corps engaged there on that day, only seven 
escaped unscathed. 

One incident of that assault will long be remembered by 
every soldier who was present—the blowing open of the 
Cashmere gateway of the fortress. This operation constituted 
one of the main features in the projected attack. It was 
an awkward task to accomplish, for imperfect means had pre- 
vented our reducing the fire of the place to that condition of 
comparative harmlessness which is required for prosecuting the 
advanced operations of a siege. Our most forward trenches 
were yet far from the fort walls, so that any party attempting 
to approach the gate must pass over a wide space of open 
ground commanded by the ceaseless fire of a vigilant enemy. 
No such attempt could be made under the cover of night ; for 
each evening, so soon as darkness prevented our riflemen from 
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sweeping the glacis with their fire, parties of the enemy came 
out and kept strict watch at the foot of the walls. Whatever 
might have to be done must be done in daylight, in full view, under 
the very muskets of the men who guarded this important point. 

In the corps of engineers that practice which is termed 
“ calling for volunteers” is unknown. There, as duty falls to be 
done, it is allotted as a matter of course to the officer who heads 
the roster. In this instance two engineer subalterns were 
wanted to blow open the Cashmere gate. On Home and Sal- 
keld this duty fell. 

Assisted by Sergeants Smith, Burgess, and Carmichael of their 
corps, thetwo officers made their start from the advanced trenches, 
and moved down upon the gate with as much expedition as the 
burden of bearing the explosive apparatus enabled them to exert. 
Across the open space thus traversed by this little band, and 
afterwards on the spot they reached at the foot of the wall, a 
hot fire was poured from the parapets in front, from the gate- 
way itself, and from both flanks. Yet the powder-bags were 
securely laid, and the hose carefully adjusted—chiefly in the 
end by Home, for by this time Salkeld was lying prostrate 
with two bullets in him. Sergeant Carmichael, in attempting 
to fire the hose, was shot dead. His place was taken hy 
Sergeant Burgess, who succeeded; but he, too, at the cost 
of his life. At this point, Sergeant Smith, thinking that 
Burgess had failed, ran forward; but seeing the train alight, 
had barely time to throw himself into the ditch of the fort to 
escape the effects of the explosion. With a loud crash the 
gateway was blown in, and through it No. 3 column rushed 
to the assault, entering the town just as the other columns had 
won the breaches in adjoining portions of the defences. 

Home, Salkeld, and Smith received the Victoria Cross for 
this day’s work. But neither of the young officers lived 
long to enjoy their honour. Salkeld, who had lost an arm, 
and had a thigh broken, died after several days of lingering 
agony. Home on this day escaped unhurt, and afterwards dis- 

layed much skill and daring in blowing open one of the gates 
of the Delhi Palace, under somewhat similar circumstances of 
danger and difficulty. But within a fortnight he too was killed 
by an explosion which took place in the operations at the 
neighbouring fort of Malagurh. 

To most men of a besieging force the capture of the be- 
leaguered city brings a cessation of labour; but not to the 
engineers. While those of the stormers who live throw them- 
selves down to rest after the day’s toil, the engineer officer has 
to set to work to explore the interior of the captured place. 
Riding rapidly through its streets and lanes, pushing his horse 
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into public buildings or courtyards, and greeted at times with a 
stray shot from the musket of some irrepressible patriot en- 
sconced at a lattice window, the explorer has to gather a rapid 
acquaintance with the resources of the place, so as to be able to 
report to the commander of the force what quarters can be 
made available for housing the troops, and what measures may 
be necessary to adapt the buildings of the town to this purpose. 
Arrangements for water supplies must also be made; and roads 
must be opened out to afford free passage for guns, and, if need 
be, for giving their fire a free play through streets liable to be 
occupied by a rallying enemy. The damage done to the de- 
fences of the place must also be looked to. If an occupation of it 
is intended, these must be repaired. Otherwise it may be neces- 
sary to proceed at once with still further measures of demoli- 
tion. Then, too, accurate surveys and sketches have to be 
made of the scene of the operations as a necessary accompani- 
ment to a report of the proceedings, which is now drawn up by 
the Commanding Engineer. And these different duties have to 
be done without delay. Time in such cases is limited, and in 
all probability other work lies not far ahead. Yesterday’s 
task was blowing in a gateway of one fortress. That of next 
week may be the escalade of the walls of another. 

Of this other form of an engineer’s duty we may here mention 
a remarkable example which occurred at Jhansi, a stronghold in 
Central India occupied by the sepoy mutineers in 1858. 

Pushing his onward way through the rebels who blocked the 
communication between Eastern and Western India, Sir Hugh 
Rose at length found himself in front of Jhansi, then strongly 
held by the enemy, and constituting a focus of insurrection for 
the districts west of the Jumna. Indeed, the Ranee who 
reigned over the city and its dependencies was, although a 
woman, about the most formidable enemy the British rule en- 
countered in that inland part of the peninsula. As a strate- 
gical point of great importance, neo less than from the prestige 
attaching to its possession, it became essential to us to capture 
this fortress. Time pressed; Sir Hugh was eager to effect a 
communication with the army then operating in an easterly 
direction under Lord Clyde; siege materials were scanty. The 
expedients suitable for such a case were accordingly determined 
upon—Jhansi was to be attempted by escalade at one point, 
and by a breach battered from afar at another. 

The escalade was to be undertaken by two columns, to each of 
which was attached a ladder-party composed of engineers. Lieu- 
tenant Meiklejohn commanded the party of the right column, 
Lieutenant Dick that of the left. Neither of the lads was well 
out of his teens. 
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Starting from the foremost trenches, the engineers moved well 
ahead of the columns, and bore down steadily on the point 
selected for their attempt, but so hot was the fire poured on 
them while crossing the open space thus passed over, and so many 
were the men stricken down, that out of thirteen ladders only 
three could be brought forward to the foot of the wall. In the 
midst of a storm of bullets and other missiles showered on them 
from the parapets and the adjoining bastion-towers, the engineers 
raised their ladders against the wall. In an instant Dick was 
at the top of his ladder. In another instant he was lying at its 
foot with a bullet through his brain. Meiklejohn, too, was 
foremost of his party in reaching the top, and, as if to quiet 
the murmurs of “short ladders” which began to arise from 
the columns in rear, he laid about him lustily with his sword, 
striking at the defenders, with whom he now found himself face 
to face. But only for a few seconds. Seized by the hands of 
those behind the wall, he was torn off his ladder and hacked to 
pieces by the fanatics inside. 

Meanwhile Bonus, a yet younger subaltern of the corps, 
although off duty that day, had strolled forward from the 
trenches to see what was going on. Finding himself along- 
side the third ladder, and observing no eagerness on the 
part of those present to make use of it, he at once set a 
good example by mounting it, notwithstanding the missiles 
hurled at him by the defenders. Rapidly reaching the top, 
he did his best to parry the blows struck at him. But soon 
a stalwart rebel, clubbing his matchlock, swung it with full 
force at the youngster, and hurled him senseless to the ground, 
at the same time that the ladder itself was knocked out of its 
position. By this time all the engineer officers and many men 
were hors de combat, and as the chances of success seemed faint, 
the word was given to withdraw from the attempt, an operation 
which was luckily counterbalanced by the success of the British 
troops on the left, who had meanwhile carried the breaches in 
that direction. Bonus fortunately wore a strong helmet that 
day, and thus escaped death. As it was, he lay long senseless 
on the spot on which he fell. 

Such, then, are some of the duties of the engineer in con- 
nexion with the operations of a siege or an escalade. As 
regards the ordinary routine work of a campaign his labours 
are already varied; and if due attention were paid to his 
capabilities, his employment would assuredly become still 
more comprehensive than it now is. As Sir Francis Head very 
justly points out, the qualifications prescribed for officers serving 
in the department of the Quartermaster-General of the army 
are simply such as are possessed by every engineer subaltern 
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on leaving the establishment for instruction at Chatham. The 
rudimentary knowledge of surveying, field-sketching, and other 
acquirements requisite for the preparation of reconnoitering 
reports which an infantry aspirant for staff honours contrives 
to pick up in leisure hours as an accomplishment, can in 
few cases be so perfect as the acquaintance with these duties 
which early training and maturer practice cannot fail to impress 
on every engineer. Moreover, the engineer on whom this train- 
ing falls has been chosen from a select band of young English- 
men, and is at least as likely to prove specially fitted to excel 
in this branch of military skill as his brethren of the line who 
happen to have developed some amateur aptitude for such pur- 
suits. But, indeed, so entirely has this circumstance been 
recognised by our army authorities, that engineer officers are 
no longer permitted to contest in the yearly competition for 
entrance to the Staff College, it having been declared that their 
training renders such an examination superfluous. In other 
words, it has been admitted that engineer officers already possess 
qualifications for staff employment which can only be acquired 
by the rest of the army by means of a severe course of study at 
a college devoted to this purpose. 

Such being the case, we might naturally expect to find many 
members of this corps employed on the army staff, above all in 
the Quartermaster-General’s department, in which their capa- 
bilities for reconnoitering ground, for finding out the routes, 
rivers, fords, ferries, and bridges of the theatre of war, and their 
ability to turn these and other natural communications of the 
country to the best account would prove most valuable. 

But in any such conjecture we should sadly miscalculate the 
value which the Horse Guards places on engineers. Notwith- 
standing this admission of their qualifications—which appears 
to have been elicited from the authorities as a means of reliev- 
ing the officers of the line from the competing efforts of the 
engineers—the corps is practically excluded from all staff em- 
ployment, only one officer of it being attached to the depart- 
ment of the Quartermaster-General, and he in effect in a 
somewhat subordinate capacity. 

During one of our Caffre Wars, Sir Harry Smith, then in 
command of the troops at the Cape, ventured to place a couple 
of engineer subalterns on this branch of his staff. But no sooner 
had the news reached Whitehall than a peremptory order was 
addressed to the old General to displace the engineers forth- 
with, and to fill up the vacancies from the infantry. 

The dictum of the Duke of Wellington, that artillery and 
engineers were impracticable fellows—all mad, married, or 
Methodists—has long been held to be a conclusive argument 
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against employing them out of their own special spheres; and 
the old duality of our army organization, which assigned the 
troops of the line to the Commander-in-Chief, and the two 
Woolwich corps to the Master of the Ordnance, no doubt did 
much to keep their claims in the background. 

But although thus denied an opportunity of showing their 
fitness for every branch of a soldier’s duties in any campaign in 
which British troops have been engaged in Europe, officers of 
engineers have from time to time been able to burst through 
these official shackles, and thus assert the injustice to which 
their corps was subject. 

During the Crimean War, Captain Simmons, as a general 
of division, assisted by Lieutenant Ballard as a brigadier, did 
good work with Turkish levies against the Russian troops 
stationed on the eastern shores of the Black Sea; and in truth 
the fighting material they had to make use of was indifferently 
good in comparison with the well-disciplined troops of the 
Czar with whom they had to contend. Deteriorated by the 
evil example of the enervated bullet-fearing Pashas who com- 
manded them, these soldiers of the Sultan were at first but 
imperfectly reliable under fire. But when they came to find 
leaders who really performed the duty of leading, the old 
courage of Central Asian ancestors was once again kindled in 
these sons of Islam. The campaign in Mingrelia, including 
the passage of the Ingour river, may well stand a comparison 
as a piece of soldiering with any of the operations carried on 
at the same time in the Crimean peninsula. 

In China, again, a young captain of the corps not long ago 
found himself gradually developing from an adviser of the 
Imperial generals into the position of Commander-in-Chief of 
their entire forces. In this capacity Captain Gordon raised 
armies, fought battles, and reconquered provinces. Here, too, 
imperturbable courage on the part of one man served to con- 
vert a mob of timorous Orientals into a really useful fighting 
force. And when at length his firmness and fearlessness had 
overcome the many obstacles he had to encounter, in the shape 
of an active enemy, unwilling recruits, and endless official 
thwartings offered by orthodox mandarins to this resolute white 
devil—in short, after the insurrection which threatened the very 
throne of China had been quelled by his personal efforts,— 
Gordon returned to his ordinary engineer duties without carry- 
ing with him any outward benefit. Having done his duty as 
an English officer, he now as an English gentleman refused the 
offers of service and of rewards made to him by the grateful 
Emperor of China. Although a poor man, so high was his 
sense of honour that he declined gifts which seemed in his 
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mind to carry with them the imputation of mercenary motives 
on the part of the recipient. As our leading journal justly 
remarked, on the occasion of his resigning his command in 
China, Charles Gordon there set an example of courage, of 
modesty, and of unspotted honour, of which his country may 
well be proud. 

Lord Napier’s services are so fresh in our memories that it 
seems unnecessary to recapitulate these further proofs of an 
engineer officer’s capacity for command. Lest, however, some 
critics may consider that the success of the Abyssinian expedi- 
tion indicates a talent for organization rather than a fitness for 
fighting, it may be well to refer to former services of this 
general; to his enterprising tactics while commanding the 
division which did the hard work of the last China war, and to 
his daring operations while commanding a brigade of troops 
during the Indian Mutiny. His action with the well-organized 
army of mutineers at Jowra Alipore was one of the most gallant 
affairs of the campaign of 1857-1858. One day at the end of a 
forced march he found his fatigued little force in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the rebellious army of the Maharajah Scindiah 
—an army composed of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, equipped 
from British arsenals and drilled by British officers. Without 
a moment’s hesitation he made up his mind to attack at any 
odds. Taking with him a battery of horse-artillery and a few 
squadrons of cavalry, he worked his way in silence round the 
shoulder of the low hill that separated the contending forces, 
and suddenly making his appearance on the enemy’s flank, 
plunged headlong into their dense ranks. A clear field and 
twenty-two guns were the reward of this day’s work, by which 
Robert Napier effectually set at rest any doubts as to the cal- 
culating spirit of the engineer being in any way detrimental 
to the dash of the soldier. 

In thus venturing to cite a few instances of services rendered 
in the field by Royal Engineers, we feel that we undertake what 
may seem to many a superfluous task. For ordinary reason and 
experience ought alike to teach us that such services are not 
likely to be below the level of those performed by men whose 
natural aptitude for military studies has not, in the first instance, 
been determined by the test of examination, nor has afterwards 
been developed by a professional education. The regimental 
routine prescribed as the sole training of most officers of our 
army is excellent as a means of teaching them habits of order 
and obedience, but beyond a certain limit its action is apt to 
be injurious. Long subjection to its monotonous restraint 
tends to merge the man into the machine—or rather into an 
isolated fragment of a machine,—useful so long as the entire 
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apparatus is in gear, but heipless so far as individual movements 
are concerned. If any one doubts the evil effects of this system 
of cherishing the military attributes of an army at the expense 
of its warlike qualities, let him look at the last struggle between 
Austria and Prussia. No troops in the world are better dis- 
ciplined than those of the Kaiser. None have higher courage. 
That they went down before the soldiers of North Germany 
was not due to the mere mechanical superiority of the needle- 
gun. The same intelligent spirit of soldiering which supplied 
the Prussians with that admirable weapon was visible throughout 
every phase of their proceedings, visible in the strategy of their 

enerals as well as in the individual efforts made by every man 
of the force. Sadowa, to use a well-worn expression, was simply 
the victory of mind over matter.. 

To our country that seven weeks’ war inGermany ought to carry 
a special warning. If any lesson were to be gathered from it, it was 
assuredly this, that mere courage, active or passive, is no longer 
sufficient to save an army from defeat. The tactics pursued by 
our best generals in the Peninsula and at Waterloo, which almost 
invariably consisted in relying on the unflinching resolution 
with which English troops can endure the onslaught of assaulting 
columns, would be of little avail in a modern battle-field. The 
conditions of the combat are altogether altered by the use of 
arms of precision of the present day. Any general in the field 
attempting to handle troops after the time-honoured maxims 
to this day practised on English parade-grounds would never 
repeat the operation. Long before his cumbrous columns had 
taken up their alignments and dressed up to their points, his 
ranks would show sad gaps. An enterprising enemy might 
sorely violate his notions of “proper fronts” and “proper pivots” 
by falling headlong on him without regard to any other principle 
of war than that of securing success. In arms, as in all things, 
innovations invariably meet with the cry of “heterodoxy, 
heterodoxy,” from the praisers of past times. 

Napoleon and the other generals of the French Republic 
adopted methods of fighting utterly at variance with the good 
old types of strategy laid down in the ingenious treatises on 
warfare with which the Austrian commanders of the day were 
thoroughly conversant. Departing from the hallowed prescrip- 
tions of the old masters of the art military, those young French- 
men contrived somehow or other to beat their orthodox anta- 
gonists,—quite in opposition to the rules laid down for such cases, 
it is true-—but beat them they certainly did. The Austrians 
could of course console themselves with the reflection that their 
very defeat but the better proved their rigid adherence to estab- 
lished rules of procedure. With one of Moliére’s doctors they 
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might even say, “Il vaut mieux mourir selon les régles que de 
réchapper contre les régles.” Sentiments of this kind might 
very possibly have soothed the court circles of the Vienna of 
that time. But we doubt if Englishmen of the present day 
would be content with such an apology offered on behalf of 
a British army beaten under similar circumstances. We ques- 
tion whether the nation, on hearing that its flag had been so 
soiled, would be satisfied by an explanatory circular from 
the Horse Guards assuring us that the unpleasant result 
had been brought about in strict accordance with the regula- 
tions of the service. 

That radical reforms are required in the organization of our 
army appears to be the conviction of the country, and symptoms 
are not wanting to show that the earliest efforts of its reformers 
are likely to be directed to the system on which it is supplied 
with officers. Already the movement against the sale of com- 
missions has assumed formidable dimensions. Setting himself 
astride this hereditary cheval de bataille,a member of the pre- 
sent Administration has not hesitated to proclaim the necessity 
of abolishing this and other practices, which tend, in his mind, 
to make the army a creature of the Crown rather than a servant 
of the country. And doubtless many members of the House 
of Commons are prepared to support this gentleman in effecting 
important changes in this respect. How far the present pur- 
chase system may be beneficial, and how far it may be injurious 
to our army, we need not now inquire. Much may be urged in 
support of each view of the case. And we, who may now be 
set down as endeavouring to advocate certain claims of the 
Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers, in which this system does 
not obtain, may possibly be regarded as but partial judges of 
this matter. 

At the same time, as it happens that these corps are the 
examples selected by Mr. Trevelyan and his school to prove the 
advantages of the principle they seek to promote, we may 
venture to point out what seems to be the secret of success in 
their instance. And at the outset we may mention that there 
is this radical difference in the Ordnance corps from the model 
organization which these abolitionists seem to have set before 
themselves, in so far that in them none of the officers have 
risen from the ranks. Moreover, although admission to the 
Royal Academy is nominally open to all competitors, yet the 
nature of the qualifications which are exacted does in reality 
restrict the candidates to certain classes of the community— 
classes, in fact, which can afford to pay £130 a year for their 
boys during their training at Woolwich, and can make them 
some annual allowance afterwards during their subaltern days 
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at Chatham.! In short, the officers of the Royal Artillery and 
Royal Engineers are the sons of the gentle folks of England. 
This condition of the question may no doubt seem of small 
moment to enthusiasts whose abstract notions of a perfect 
military organization may be summed up in the supposititious 
biton de maréchal which each French soldier is said to carry in 
his knapsack. But to those who have an every-day acquaintance 
with the subject the circumstance is hardly capable of being 
overrated in importance. 

Men who have mixed much with the English soldier well 
know that the respect and obedience he yields to an individual 
of the class which he designates as gentlemen are not to be 
obtained by persons of a lower social position. On service 
the display of courage will always insure a leader being 
followed, irrespective of birth or breeding; but in barracks— 
and barracks, be it remembered, constitute the normal scene of 
duty—the English soldier will usually be found much less 
tractable to the orders of the most meritorious officer that ever 
rose from the ranks than to the most careless of subalterns 
freshly set free from Eton or Sandhurst. In course of time a 
juster appreciation of human equality may possibly pervade 
the rank and file. At present, however, it is well that their 
existing sentiments on this subject should not be overlooked in 
any scheme devised for commanding them. 

In addition, however, to the mere circumstance of social con- 
dition, the Engineer officer has, as we have seen, a professional 
education such as is seldom enjoyed by his fellows in the line. 
His future occupations, too, being of an ever-varying nature, 
are better calculated to develop his capabilities as a man than 
the monotonous repetition of one small round of mechanical 
duties which constitutes the military career of most officers of 
our army. 

When the elements of drill and discipline have been fairly 
mastered by a young soldier, it is right that he should acquire 
knowledge of the varied kind which is necessary for the ap- 
plication of these to the wants of warfare. A mere capacity 
for manceuvring troops is but a poor qualification for com- 
manding an army; and yet, Heaven knows, this is about the 
limit of learning attainable by many of our officers, whose 
mornings are occupied in dawdling through drill and orderly- 
room duties, and whose afternoons are filled up by strolling in 
search of such bonnes fortunes as are to be met with in the 


1 The cost of a cadet varies according to circumstances. The sons of 
officers are admitted on lower terms than those of non-military men; and, 
again, the lower may be the rank of the parent, the less is the amount 
required for the boy. £130 may be set down as the average cost. 
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streets of the country quarters in which they find themselves. 
Surely it is better for a man to be engaged in healthy occupa- 
tion for the mind and the body than to be condemned to the 
life-long listlessness of mere barrack work. 

If certain critics choose to cavil at the employment of 
engineers on duties which may seem to belong to the civilian 
rather than the soldier, we would ask these gentlemen to look 
at the many engineers who held high commands during the 
late war in America, and then to tell us if the usefulness of 
Robert Lee, of Meade, of Beauregard, and their brother officers, 
was in any way impaired by the varied callings of peaceful life 
which had occupied their previous years of military inactivity. 
We would even ask these objectors to look at the case of Lord 
Strathnairn, whose regimental work may be said to have ceased 
on his reaching the rank of captain, and then let us know 
whether his subsequent successful career as a general can be 
considered to establish the inferiority of a comprehensive course 
of training, civil as well as military, compared with that finite 
instruction which is comprised within the red boards of the 
Queen’s Regulations for the Army. 

We think most Englishmen will agree with us in considering 
that able generals are not sufficiently numerous in our army to 
warrant us in refusing to seek for them wherever they can be 
found. In making this selection, it seems unwise that the 
country should be denied the choice of some 2300 officers of 
artillery and engineers, whose military training has been more 
carefully conducted than that of any soldiers in its service. In 
justice to these ordnance officers, too, it is right that the mis- 
chievous ban which hitherto has excluded them from commands 
should now be removed. Its existence is the veriest mockery 
imaginable of the claim of intellect or of culture to appear 
arrayed in a red coat. 

If, notwithstanding their early training and their after ser- 
vices, these officers shall still be denied this act of justice, then 
let their regimental motto become their protest—let the legend 
which hitherto has been well obeyed by both corps on the field 
of battle be supplemented by an affix of interrogation, and be 
henceforth blazoned on their arms and accoutrements after this 
fashion—QUO FAS ET GLORIA DUCUNT ? 
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Art. I].—RussIANn LITERATURE—TURGUENIEF’S NOVELS. 


1. Sochineniya, I. S. Turgeneva.—[The Works of I. S. TURGUE- 
NIEF.] Moscow. 

2. Russian Life in the Interior. Edited by J. D. MEIKLEJOHN. 
Black: Edinburgh, 1855. 

3. Futhers and Sons. Translated from the Russian by EUGENE 
ScuuyLerR. New York, 1867. 

4. Smoke; or, Life at Baden. Bentley: 1868. 

5. Récits Pun Chasseur, Traduits par H. DELAVEAU. Paris: 
1858. 

6. Scenes de la Vie Russe. Traduites par M. X. MARMIER. 
Paris: 1858. 

7. Nouvelles Scenes de la Vie Russe. Traduction de H. DELA- 
VEAU. Paris: 1863. 

8. Various French and German Translations of single Works. 


In the days of old, when a new king of France was being 
crowned in the cathedral of Rheims, a certain ancient volume 
used to be brought forward at one period of the ceremony, and 
on it the new monarch was solemnly sworn in. This volume, 
which was known as the Texte du Sacre, was as remarkable for 
the splendour of its exterior as for the incomprehensibility of 
its contents. Its binding was a mass of gold incrusted with 
precious stones ; when it was opened, a manuscript was revealed, 
beautifully written on parchment in two different sets of equally 
unknown characters. No one knew with certainty what it was, 
or how it came there; but tradition averred that it was a copy 
of the Gospels in some Eastern tongue, and that it possessed 
unusual claims on the reverence of the faithful. Successive 
generations duly revered it, but no one solved the question of 
its language until at last Peter the Great happened to pay 
Rheims a visit, and the treasures of the cathedral were brought 
out for his inspection. When the mysterious volume was 
opened before him, he at once exclaimed, “ Why, that’s my 
own Slavonic!” And so it really was, turning out, when it 
was examined a century later by a competent scholar, to be a 
copy of part of the Gospels, written in two columns, the one in 
Cyrillic, the other in Glagolitic letters. The dignitaries of the 
Church had been paying unwonted honours to characters which 
had probably been traced by a schismatic pen. 

That the study of Slavonic literature should have made little 
progress in France at the time of the Czar’s visit is scarcely to 
be wondered at. But it does seem strange that it should always 
have been regarded in our own country with an indifference 
bordering upon contempt, and this carelessness is especially 
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remarkable in the case of Russian literature. Some of the Sla- 
vonic peoples, such as the Czekhs, for instance, or the Bulgarians, 
do not form important nationalities, and have few interests 
in common with us. But this can scarcely be said of the Rus- 
sians, and yet the language their many millions speak has 
always been thought utterly unworthy of our attention. As to 
the books they read, so little is known about them here, that 
the traveller who returns from Russia, and affirms that it really 
possesses a national literature, is often listened to with more 
astonishment than belief. Yet no one can have any doubt 
upon the subject who has ever spent an hour in the warehouse 
of any of the great publishing houses at St. Petersburg, or who 
has ever strolled along the Paternoster Row of Moscow, the long 
line of bookshops which extends from the St. Nicholas gate of 
the Kremlin to the northern angle of the “Chinese City.” 
Merely by looking at the titles of the new books in their win- 
dows, it is easy to discover that the Russian publishers are by 
no means idle. It is true that many of these books are trans- 
lations, but there are also numbers of original works, chiefly 
travels, biographies, histories, and critical, statistical, and philo- 
sophical essays, together with a good many novels, and a very 
few poems. Poetry is just now at a discount in Russia. In- 
deed, all romantic literature is to a certain extent discouraged. 
Young Russia is bent on studying natural science and meta- 
physics, and under its influence Fact has become inordinately 
hard of late years, and Fiction has taken to assuming an un- 
usually reflective and studious air. In some modern Russian 
novels the romantic element seems to bear an unduly small 
proportion to that which at least affects to be philosophical, and 
the position of the artist to be unfairly subordinated to that of 
the teacher. In many instances this is of no importance, but 
it seems to be not a little unfortunate when the artist is one 
of real power. Of course, really great artists are but rarely to 
be met with in any country; but Russia at this moment pos- 
sesses at least one writer who is worthy to be ranked among 
them, and it is to his works that we now propose to call the 
attention of our readers. 

Ivan Turguenief’s' writings have gained a great and widely- 
extended reputation in France and in Germany, but in England 
we fancy that they are but little known. It is true that two 
of his novels have been published in English, the one under 
the title of Fathers and Sons, and the other under that of 
Smoke, or Life at Baden-Baden, but the first appeared at New 

1 It is difficult to write a Russian name correctly in our characters. In 
French our author styles himself Tourguéneff. In Germany he becomes 
Turgenjew, Turgeneff, etc. We have adopted the form employed by Mr. 
Michell, in his Russian Handbook. 
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York, and is little known on this side of the Atlantic ; and 
the other was translated in so singular a manner that M. Tur- 
guenief felt himself bound to protest against its being sup- 
posed to convey a just idea of his work. Another book of his 
was translated from the French, several years ago, under the 
title of Russian Life in the Interior ; but unfortunately it 
differs considerably from the Russian original. No doubt it 
was made from that eccentric French version! against which 
M. Turguenief most vigorously protested at the time when it 
appeared. It is evident, then, that M. Turguenief has not yet 
had a fair hearing in England, otherwise we feel sure that full 
justice would long ago have been done to his merits. Of how 
great those merits are we hope to be able to give at least some 
idea in the following rapid sketch of his leading works. 

Before commencing it, however, it will be as well to say a 
few words about the principal grounds on which rest M. Tur- 
guenief’s claims to be considered a great writer of fiction. In 
the first place, he is original. In his careftl studies of men 
and women he sometimes reminds us of Balzac, and sometimes 
of Thackeray ; but there are few traces of imitation in his work. 
Then he has genuine creative power. His characters impress 
us with a sense of their vitality, their movements are natural, 
their talk is easy and unconstrained. And they have marked 
individuality, standing out clearly one from another. With 
him the same lay figure does not enter into a series of pic- 
tures, with merely a change of costume. There is great variety 
in his drawing. If it sometimes shows signs of mannerism, 
it is at all events clear that he has studied a multitude of 
models. In the next place, he is a most “ sympathetic” writer. 
He enters, as if by instinct, into the feelings of the persons to 
whose ideas he gives expression. And this lends a great charm 
to the descriptions, in which he excels, of men whose lives have 
been a mistake, whose careers have been a failure, and of 
women whose love has been unhappy, whose hopes have not 
been fulfilled. This same sympathetic feeling carries him even 
further. The dumb animals themselves become articulate for 
him. No one will doubt the truth of this who has read the 
different sketches of dogs which are scattered about his works. 
It is probably a somewhat similar feeling which accounts for 
another of his merits,—his singular power of describing nature. 
In this respect, as in some others also, he reminds us of the 
author of The Village on the Clif. He has toa great extent 
her wonderful faculty of giving in a very few touches not only 
the outward presentment of a landscape, but also the inner 
meaning which reveals itself to the eyes of those who are 

1 Not M. Delaveau’s, which is excellent. 
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represented as looking at it. * Another great merit in his stories 
is the purity of their tone. In this they offer a refreshing con- 
trast to the cynical sensuality of the modern French school, 
while at the same time they are utterly opposed to anything 
like insipid sentimentality. It is easy to trace in them the 
influence of a shrewd and sarcastic humour, but it is one which 
is also kindly. There is a touch of east wind in the air which 
breathes around the majority of them, but it is healthy and 
invigorating. Vice is never made seductive in them, nor are 
apologies offered for crime. Some of the best characters intro- 
duced into them are those of pure-hearted young girls, whose 
lives one feels must be honest and true, and of men who, even 
if they have at times been weak or erring, have, on the whole, 
battled manfully against their lower tendencies, and at last 
attained to a nobler life. Along with this elevation of feeling 
should be classed our author’s generous indignation against all 
oppression and wrong, and especially that sympathy with the 
so long trodden down masses of his countrymen which gives so 
much animation to his pictures of peasant life. It needed no 
slight courage in a Russian writer seventeen years ago to speak 
as M. Turguenief did about the sorrows and the sufferings of 
the common people. Last, but not least, in the list of M. 
Turguenief’s merits, must be mentioned the great beauty of 
his style. Never redundant, never bald or poor, it serves equally 
well for all occasions. Even ina translation it is easy to recog- 
nise the felicity of his expressions, the neatness of his dialogue, 
and the richness of his imagery. 

One of the most characteristic of M. Turguenief’s works is 
that which first made his name known, the Zapiski Okhotnika, 
or “ A Sportsman’s Notes.” The stories it contains are exceed- 
ingly interesting, even when looked upon merely as ordinary 
narratives, and the descriptive passages scattered over its pages 
would in themselves be sufficient to attract any lover of the 
picturesque ; but its special claim to lasting admiration and 
respect is based upon the striking picture it affords of the con- 
dition of the Russian peasant before he became a free man, and 
the resolute though quiet protest it offers against such oppres- 
sion as was so long endured by the masses of the Russian 
people. It used to be a somewhat dangerous matter to call 
public attention in any but a very guarded manner to the pecu- 
liar institution of serfdom. Even in the days when such a 
misfortune was no longer to be feared as that which befell 

Radischef,—who, on account of the impressions of travel in 
which he drew an unusually sombre picture of peasant life, was 
degraded from office by the Empress Catherine, and sent to 
Siberia—many unpleasantnesses awaited a rash apostle of free- 
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dom. The Government might make no sign, but society would 
be very likely to frown, if any daring enthusiast said too much 
about the bondage in which the upper class held the lower. A 
certain amount of liberal sentiment was allowed, was even 
admired, but it was supposed to be understood that the feel- 
ings of the “ruling caste” were not to be too rudely ruffled. 
When M. Turguenief’s sketches appeared, it was evident that 
he had not been withheld by any fear of what society might 
think of his proceedings. Quietly, and sometimes almost as 
if unconsciously, he laid bare some of the social cankers which 
were fretting away the strength of his country ; in a few simple 
words he told this or that tale of sorrow and of wrong, then left 
the sad story to produce its own effect, and without a trace of 
indiscreet enthusiasm or morbid sentimentality, calmly, as it 
were coldly, passed oa to another subject. There could be no 
doubt that the writer felt very keenly on the subject of the 
wrongs he described, but he had such thorough mastery over 
his feelings, that he was able to maintain the tone of one who 
was a disinterested narrator rather than a partisan. And so he 
produced a far greater and more permanent effect than could 
have been secured by any amount of hot and angry declamation. 
His quiet words sank deep into hearts that a storm of abuse 
would only have hardened ; the subdued tone of his slight but 
thoroughly true sketches produced a lasting effect upon eyes 
which would merely have been offended by exaggerated and 
highly coloured pictures of suffering. Now that the old order 
of things has given place to the new,—that the terrible tragedies 
of olden days are no longer likely to be repeated,—that the 
Russian proprietor is free from those fatal temptations which 
beset the man into whose hands is given absolute power over 
his fellow-men, and that the Russian peasant is no longer a 
mere chattel, something but a little higher than the beasts of 
the field, it is well that there should be some record of the men- 
tal degradation, the physical suffering, to which the old system 
gave rise. There is no lack in Russia, even among our own 
countrymen, of critics whose sympathies are with the past, 
whose tendencies are retrograde, whose leading idea is that the 
common people should be ruled by the stick, and who consider 
slavery so “patriarchal” an institution as almost to have 
acquired a religious character. For the benefit of readers whom 
those opinions about the emancipation might affect, it is very 
good that such pictures should be generally available as those 
which M. Turguenief has drawn of patriarchal manners, 

Let us take a glance at a few of their more striking figures, 
beginning with that affable and judicious proprietor, Arcady 
Pavlich Penochkine. He is a young man who is well received 
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and well spoken of in society, especially by the ladies, on whom 
the elegance of his manners has made a deep impression. He 
has received a good education, and he has some acquaintance 
with music. He dresses with taste, he affects French literature, 
and he plays cards to perfection. As regards his peasants, he 
is, according to his own account, severe but just. When he 
punishes them it is always for their good. “One must treat 
them like children,” he says, and if he has to strike a blow, it 
is done calmly, and without any sign of anger; it is even 
accompanied by gentle words of expostulation, only at such 
times he sets his teeth a little, and his mouth assumes a dis- 
agreeable expression. Such is the refined and polished gentle- 
man at whose house M. Turguenief’s sportsman happens to 
spend a night. Everything is admirably managed there, and 
the servants are disciplined to perfection, only their counten- 
ances wear an anxious look which prevents the guest from 
being quite at his ease in their presence. At breakfast, in the 
morning, Arcady Pavlich appears to be in an exceedingly good 
humour. Presently, however, he lifts a glass of wine to his 
lips, and his face immediately darkens. “ Why hasn’t the chill 
been taken off the wine?” he asks. The servant he addresses 
grows pale, but makes no reply. “Surely you hear my ques- 
tion, my good friend?” quietly continues his master, without 
taking his eye off him. The unfortunate servant fidgets a little, 
but remains silent. Arcady Pavlich watches him for a minute 
as if he were deliberating. “ You may go,” he says at last, and 
then rings the bell. It is answered by a thickset, brutal- 
looking man, to whom the master of the house—who has apolo- 
gized to his guest, with a kindly smile on his lips, for entering 
upon this little matter of business in his presence—says in a 
low voice, and without the least trace of angry feeling,—“ Let 
Theodore . .. be seen to.” “It shall be done,” says the thickset 
man, and disappears. “Such are the inconveniences of country 
life!” says Arcady Pavlich, in French, and with perfect cheer- 
fulness. Not finding his spirits raised by this little scene, the 
visitor is about to take his leave, but his host cannot think of 
losing sight of him. Arcady Pavlich has a small estate called 
Shipilovka, which he has not seen for a long time, and which is 
close to the ground over which his guest is going to shoot. So 
he offers to drive there with him, and makes him promise to 
sleep at Shipilovka, in the house of the Bourmister, the steward 
or manager of the property. Somewhat against his will the 
visitor consents, and the two companions find themselves that 
evening occupying the best room in the cottage of the manager, 
whom Arcady Pavlich is never weary of praising as a model 
servant. The next morning they go over the farm, which is 
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in excellent order. Everything seems flourishing except the 
peasants, who alllook paleand thin. The proprietor is charmed 
with all he sees, and explains to his friend the advantages of 
the obrok system, according to which his peasants pay him 
money instead of giving him their labour. Suddenly there 
appear before him, and fling themselves at his feet, two peasants, 
—one a youth, the other an old man,—barefooted, miserably 
clad in coarse shirts, tied round the waist with pieces of rope. 
Arcady Pavlich asks them what they want, knitting his brow 
the while and biting his lip. They make no reply, only they 
blink their eyes, and draw their breath quickly. He repeats 
his question. The old man bends his sunburnt, wrinkled neck, 
his pale lips work, he cries with a broken voice, “ Protect us, 
my Lord,” and again prostrates himself, striking the ground 
with his forehead. The young peasant does the same. Their 
master looks down on them with a dignified air. At length 
they speak. They have come to complain to him of the way 
in which the Bourmister oppresses them. “He has utterly 
ruined us, my father,” says the old man, whose name is Antip. 
“ He has already sent two of my sons to the army out of their 
turn, and now he wants to take this my third son from me. 
Yesterday, my father, he took away my last cow from me, and 
beat my wife ; don’t let him utterly destroy us, O our supporter !” 
The proprietor turns to his steward and asks what all this 
means. The reply is that the old man is idle, and a drunkard, 
and insolent, and that he is greatly in debt to his: master. 
Arcady Pavlich turns with dignity to his suppliants, and reads 
them a lesson on the evils of drunkenness and sloth, and the 
extreme wickedness of not paying what is due to a landlord. 

“<Father, Arcady Pavlich!’ cried the old man in despair, ‘ have 
pity! protect us! Linsolent! As before the Lord God, I declare 
that we are utterly ruined. Sofron Yakovlich [the Bourmister] hates 
me, and why does he hate me? God be his judge! He will utterly 
ruin us, father. . . . Behold this is the only son I have left—and him 
too . . . ’—tears filled the old man’s yellow eyes, over which the lids 
dropped heavily. ‘ Pity us, my Lord, protect us... .’ 

“¢ And it isn’t us only—’ the young peasant was beginning. 

** Arcady Pavlich hastily interrupted him. 

**¢ And who spoke to you—eh? Noone speaks to you, so hold your 
tongue. And what is the meaning of all this? Be quiet, you’re told! 
be quiet! Why, good heaven, this is simply mutiny! No, no, brother! 
I don’t recommend you to rebel against me. I’Il—’ Here Arcady 
Pavlich took a step forward, but then in all probability he remembered 
I was present ; he turned back and put his hands in his pockets, ‘Je 
vous demande bien pardon, mon cher,’ he said, with a forced smile, 
considerably lowering his voice, ‘C'est le revers de la médaille. Well, 
very good, very good,’ he continued ; without looking at the peasauts, 
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‘TI will give orders . . . very good, be off with you.’ The peasants 
did not rise. ‘ Be off, I will give orders, I tell you.’ , 

“ Arcady Pavlich turned his back on them. ‘ Always unpleasant- 
nesses,’ he muttered between his teeth, and went homewards. . . . The 
two suppliants remained where they were a little longer, gazed at each 
other for 2 moment, and then, without looking behind them, went 
slowly home.” } 


Soon after witnessing this pleasant scene the narrator is 
shooting in the neighbourhood, and he asks the peasant who 
accompanies him a few questions about Arcady’s estate. His 
companion gives him an account of how Shipilovka is managed. 
Sofron the Bourmister, he says, is its real master. All the 
peasants are in debt to him, and he does what he likes with 
them, uses them as he pleases, squeezes all their money from 
them, and they dare not complain. Then the sportsman de- 
scribes what had occurred in his presence. The peasant ex- 
presses his pity for Antip. “The poor old man will be utterly 
ruined,” he says ; “the Bourmister will have him beaten to death. 
The fact is, he has borne him a grudge ever since one day when 
the old man had words with him in the Communal Assembly, 
and he will never rest till he has eaten him up. He has already 
deprived Antip of two sons, heartless wretch that he is.” And 
there the story ends, without a word of comment. 

Here is another illustration of the working of that system 
which so often demoralized the lord as much as it degraded the 
vassal. It is taken from one of the stories in which M. Tur- 
guenief has depicted the position of a girl of the peasant class, 
whose youth and beauty only serve to bring sorrow upon her. 
The lot of women has always been a hard one in Russia, but as 
a general rule the peasant’s wife or daughter has been inured 
to hardship all her life, and therefore may not feel it very keenly. 
Now and then, however, it has happened that she has been raised 
for a time from her position of humility and privation, and 
either from caprice or from affection she has been well and kindly 
treated, and may even have grown habituated to a life of luxury. 
She has become conscious of feelings and emotions which had 
never manifested themselves before, new tastes have developed 
themselves, and a power of enjoyment has become hers which 
entails a corresponding capacity for suffering. And then, per- 
haps, without a moment’s warning, in the very height of her 
new-born happiness, she has suddenly been deprived of every- 
thing which has made existence pleasant to her, and has been 
sent back with ignominy to the dull monotony, often to the 
crushing misery, of the peasant’s life. And to bring about this 


1 It may be as well to state that the extracts in this article are translated 
from the original Russian. 
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change, to inflict this punishment, and then tranquilly to watch 
its operation, was often the special delight of some mean. nature, 
the favourite revenge prompted by feminine vindictiveness. 

A proprietor named Karataef has fallen in love with a 
young peasant girl who belongs to one of his neighbours, an 
old lady of considerable wealth. It is more than a passing 
fancy, for Matrena is well fitted to gain and to retain his 
affections, so he determines to purchase her from her mistress. 
One day, therefore, he calls upon the old lady, imagining that 
it is only a question of money, and that all he has to do 
is to pay some five hundred roubles; but, to his utter con- 
sternation, the old lady will have nothing to say to his offer 
beyond giving him a sound scolding, and some excellent advice 
about good conduct. Not only does she absolutely refuse to 
sell Matrena, but she banishes the poor girl to a distant village 
among the steppes. Her would-be purchaser is in despair. 
The image of Matrena is always before his eyes, coarsely clad, 
and exposed to the inclemency of the weather and the blows of 
a brutal overseer. At length one day he rides over to her place 
of exile, and manages to obtain an interview with her. The 
poor girl has grown pale and thin,—the tears pour from her 
eyes. He tells her that she must not go on living there——that 
he will carry her off. At first she refuses, although weeping 
bitterly, and the following conversation ensues :—“ Why should 
you stay here?” he asks; “you couldn’t be worse off than you 
are now. Tell me truly: you've felt the weight of the starost’s! 
hand, haven’t you?” Matrena’s cheeks grow red and her lips 
quiver. “But,” she says, “it would be the ruin of my people 
at home.” “Why, what would they do to your people—exile 
them?” “Oh yes! They would be sure to exile my brother 
at all events.” “And your father?” “No, not my father; he 
is the only good tailor they have.” “There, then, you see he 
wouldn’t be hurt; and it wouldn’t kill your brother.” And so 
at length he prevails, and one night he carries her off to his 
house. 

For some time he is perfectly happy. Matrena becomes 
dearer to him every day. She can play the guitar, and sing 
and dance; she even learns to read and write. Her father 
finds out where she is, and comes secretly to visit her. All 
goes well till one unfortunate day, when, while she is driving 
Karataef in his sledge, she takes it into her head to pay a visit 
to the village of her mistress. Unluckily the old lady meets 
them, and recognises her runaway slave. The next day she 
commences a lawsuit against her neighbour for stealing her live 
stock. He manages for a time to stave off inquiry, but the old 


1 The starosta is the head of a commune. 
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lady is obstinate, and declares she is ready to spend ten 
thousand roubles on the suit rather than give it up. Things 
go badly with him. Costs accumulate, and he becomes crippled 
by debts; at last he falls ill from anxiety. One evening, 
when he is alone in his room—for Matrena has been hidden 
away in a farm at a short distance from his house—the door 
opens, and she enters. At first he thinks that she has been 
driven from her hiding-place, but she tells him that she has 
come of her own accord,—that she cannot bear to see him 
ruined for her sake, and that she is going to give herself up to 
her mistress. He remonstrates with her, but she says that her 
mind is made up, that she can never forget him, but that she 
will no longer be a trouble to him; and she keeps her word. 
She gives herself up. 

This story is told to our sportsman by Karataef himself, 
whom he meets in a village posthouse. Just as it is finished, 
the postmaster announces to the two travellers that their horses 
are ready. As they are leaving, “ What became of Matrena ?” 
asks the sportsman. Karataef makes no reply beyond a vague 
gesture. A year later the chance acquaintances meet again. 
Karataef has changed for the worse, and has acquired a 
thoroughly dissipated and disreputable air. A conversation 
ensues, in which he begins to talk about the stage, goes on to 
declaim a number of Hamlet’s speeches, and ends by hiding his 
face in his hands. The words uttered by Hamlet when think- 
ing of Ophelia have a special signification for him: “ Ah well!” 
he cries at last, quoting an old proverb, “if any one recalls the 
past, let him lose an eye—that’s true enough, isn’t it ?” 

An equally sad story is that of Arina, the favourite waiting- 
maid of a lady who passed for an angel of goodness. This lady 
behaved very affably to her maids, but she never would hear of 
their marrying. One day she caught sight of a singularly 
interesting girl of fifteen on her husband’s property, so she 
carried her off to the capital to wait upon her. The girl cried 
a good deal at first, but at last she became accustomed to her 
place, grew into a handsome woman, and became the lady’s 
principal attendant. The rest of the story may be told in the 
words of her master :— 


** All of a sudden, one fine morning, Arina comes into my study 
without asking leave, and falls down at my feet. I may as well tell 
you frankly, that’s a thing I can’t bear. A human being ought 
never to forget its self-respect. Don’t you think so? ‘ Well, what 
do you want?’ I asked. ‘Grant me a favour, my father.’ ‘ What is 
it?’ ‘Let me marry.’ I was thoroughly astonished, I must confess, 
‘Why you know, little fool, that your mistress has no other lady’s- 
maid.’ ‘I will wait on the mistress as before.’ ‘ Nonsense, nonsense ; 
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your mistress can’t abide married servants.’ ‘ Malania can take my 
place.’ ‘T'll trouble you not to argue with me,’ I say at last. ‘ Your 
wishes are law, but . . .’ she begins to reply. I must confess I was 
utterly taken aback. You see 1 ama man of this sort: nothing so 
hurts me, I venture to say so deeply wounds me, as ingratitude. I’m 
sure I needn’t tell you—you know yourself—what sort of a wife I 
have; an embodied angel,—one whose goodness no words can express. 
. . . Well, I drove Arina out of the room. I thought perhaps she 
would think better of it. You know one doesn’t like to believe the 
human breast can harbour black ingratitude. What do you suppose? 
About six months later she does me the favour to return to me with 
the self-same request. On that, I confess, I drove her from my pre- 
sence indignantly, and I threatened her, and said I would tell her 
mistress. I was regularly upset. But conceive my amazement when, 
a little later, my wife comes to me in tears,—so agitated that I was 
actually frightened. ‘What’s the matter?’ say I. ‘ Arina’—says 
she—you understand. I am ashamed to speak about it. ‘Im- 
possible!’ say I. ‘Who’s the man?’ ‘ Petruchka, the footman,’ 
says she. I was beside myself. . . . Petruchka was not to blame... . 
As to Arina. . . . Of course I told them to cut her hair short, and 
put a peasant’s dress on her, and send her into the country... . 
Now, just judge for yourself ;—you know my wife, such a, a, a, 
well, an angel! Why, she was quite attached to Arina, and Arina 
knew it, and yet wasn’t ashamed. . . . But what’s the use of talking 
about it? At all events there was nothing to be done. The ingrati- 
tude of that girl has grieved and wounded me in a way I shall not 
soon forget. Whatever you may say, it’s no use looking for heart— 
for good fecling—in those people. However well you may feed a wolf, 
it will be always looking towards the forest. Well, it’s a lesson for 
the future.” 

Next to these illustrations of the dealings of the proprictors 
with their serfs, the most interesting of the stories are those 
which describe the manners and customs, the thoughts and 
feelings, of the peasantry, in their relations to each other. No 
one has painted the common people of Russia more correctly 
than M. Turguenief, and from these sketches a very fair idea 
may be gained of what they are really like. Take for instance 
that called “ Birouk,” and study the scene it depicts in the in- 
terior of a peasant’s cottage one night. The sportsman has been 
overtaken in a forest by a storm, and seeks refuge in a solitary 
hut. It belongs to a forester, a rough, taciturn man, of great 
physical strength, and reputed to be very severe in his dealings 
with all whom he catches stealing his master’s wood. His hut 
consists of a single room, low, smoky, and with scarcely any 
furniture in it. The feeble and uncertain light of a. pine- 
wood splinter just serves to reveal the ragged sheepskin hang- 
ing on the wall, the heap of rags in one corner, the two large 
earthenware pots near the stove in the other, and the cradle 
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in the middle, rocked by a little girl, whose pale thin face 
tells its tale of hardship and want, and whose only covering 
is a scanty cotton dress. It is a sad picture that the interior 
of that lonely cottage offers, while the wind howls outside, 
and the rain beats against the narrow window-pane. Pre- 
sently an incident occurs which yields an added touch of gloom 
to the scene. The forester has detected some one in the act of 
carrying off a tree, and brings him a prisoner into the cottage. 
The culprit is a peasant from the neighbouring village, a wretched- 
looking man, clad in rags, which the rain has drenched. The 
feeble light which falls on him as he sits on a bench in the 
corner just serves to show his wan and wrinkled face, his rest- 
less look, his emaciated limbs. The child lies down on the 
floor at his feet and goes to sleep. The forester sits at the table, 
resting his head on his hands. A cricket chirps in the corner ; 
the rain continues to fall heavily on the thatched roof, and to 
splash against the windows. For some time the inmates of the 
cottage remain silent. At last the peasant begins to plead for 
his liberty. “Let me go,” he says; “it is hunger that has 
made me do it—let me go.” His head shakes, he draws his 
breath with difficulty; a sort of ague-fit seems to have seized 
him. He and all his are utterly ruined, he says. It is the 
bailiff who has done it. If he is taken before the authorities, 
he is lost. “Let me go,” he cries in a tone of utter despair; 
“in God’s name let me go! I will pay for the tree, so help me 
God I will! It was hunger made me do it, I swear—the chil- 
dren are crying for food, you know that well enough. It’s so 
hard to get a living anyhow.” Then he begs the forester not 
to take away his horse—all that he has to live by—a wretched, 
half-starved creature, which is standing outside all this time, a 
captive like its master. It is the old story—bitter, hopeless, 
helpless misery—the petty tyrant (in the person of the bailiff) 
re the faces of the poor, and no hand ever stretched forth 
to help. 

Such subjects as these have been described by many pens 
besides M. Turguenief’s, but it would be difficult to find any 
writer who has so thoroughly succeeded as he has done in invest- 
ing his work with an air of reality. He is a perfect master of the 
art of story-telling, knowing exactly what is wanted to bring a 
scene vividly before his readers’ eyes, and never using a super- 
fluous word in so doing. 

In attaining a stage effect he never lets his machinery become 
visible for a moment, and the illusion he produces is therefore 
complete. Nothing careless or slovenly can ever be detected in 
his execution. In all the series of these pictures of country 
life no figure is ever out of drawing; there is never anything 
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unmeaning or incongruous in the colouring. Take, for instance, 
the chapter called “Death,” in which M. Turguenief relates 
several anecdotes in illustration of his remark that the Russian 
peasant dies “coolly and simply, as if he were performing some 
rite.” They only occupy ten pages in the original, but in that 
small space five stories are told, each of which has its own dis- 
tinct character. The first describes a death in the forest. A 
falling tree has crushed the foreman of a band of wood-cutters, 
and, as he lies dying, he utters a few broken words to the 
peasants who surround him. It is his own fault, he says; he 
has worked and made others work on a Sunday; the Lord has 
punished him. He asks the men he has had under him to 
forgive him if he has ever injured them. They uncover their 
heads, and reply that it is they whom he has to forgive. He is 
silent for a time; then, with great difficulty, he says,—“ Yester- 
day I bought a horse—from Yefime—of Sichovo—I paid him the 
earnest-money—so it’s mine—give it to my wife.” His body 
quivers all over, “like a wounded bird,” and then stiffens. “Heis 
dead,” mutter the peasants. The next story is that of a cottager 
who is dying from injuries received ata fire. A visitor finds him 
breathing with difficulty, and evidently fast approaching his 
end. The room is dark, hot, and smoky. A deathlike silence 
prevails init. In one corner sits the dying man’s wife, now and 
then shaking a finger of warning at a little girl of five, who is 
hiding in another corner, and munching a piece of bread. Out- 
side, in the passage, there is a sound of steps and of voices, and 
a woman is chopping cabbages. The visitor asks if anything can 
be done for the sufferer, but they say he wants nothing. Every- 
thing has been put in order; the dying man is quietly waiting 
for death. The third describes a visit paid to the physician of 
a country hospital by a miller, a very powerful man, who has 
received an internal injury, of which he has unfortunately made 
light. The doctor tells him that he is in great danger, but that 
every attention shall be paid him if he will remain in the 
hospital. The miller reflects a moment, looking steadfastly at 
the floor, then gives the back of his neck a scratch, and takes 
up his cap. “Where are you going ?” asks the doctor. “Where ?” 
replies the miller; “why, home, if it’s so bad a business. I 
must settle my affairs, if that’s the case.” “But you’ll do 
yourself harm ; I wonder you ever managed to get here; you’d 
better stop.” “No, brother; if I’m to die, I’ll die at home. If 
I died here, God knows what might happen at home.” The 
miller pays the doctor half a rouble, takes a prescription from 
him, leaves the room, and gets into his cart. “Goodbye, doctor,” 
he says; “don’t be angry with me, and don’t forget my orphan 
children if—”’ “Do stay,” replies the doctor; but the miller 
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only shakes his head and drives off. The road is in a wretched 
state, but the miller manages to get along it capitally, and 
never neglects to salute the passers-by whom he meets. Three 
days afterwards he is dead. The next story relates the quiet 
death of an enthusiastic young student who fills the post of 
tutor in a very unsympathetic family, and who, even when 
death is staring him in the face, maintains the cheerful enthu- 
siasm, the unselfish interest in what others are doing, which 
had marked his earlier years. The last gives an account of the 
last moments of an old lady of the upper class :— 


“The priest had begun to read the deathbed prayer, when suddenly 
he perceived that she was actually on the point of expiring; so he 
hurriedly pressed the crucifix to her lips. The old lady drew her 
head back with an air of vexation. ‘ What are you in such a hurry 
about, good father?’ she said in a faltering voice. ‘ You will have 
time to—!’ She kissed the crucifix, tried to put her hand under her 
pillow, and expired. Under the pillow there lay a silver rouble. She 
had wished to pay for her own deathbed rites herself.” 


If space permitted, we would gladly give a few extracts from 
some of the other sketches of rural life, such as the charming 
prose idyll called “The Bejine Prairie,” in which the belated 
sportsman passes the early hours of the night in listening to 
what may be called ghost stories, told round their camp fire by 


a number of boys who are in charge of the horses belonging to 
their village ; or from that styled “The Country House,” in 
which the narrator overhears a conversation carried on by the 
men employed by a landed proprietor to manage his estate, and 
so becomes acquainted with many of the secrets of their profes- 
sion; or that entitled “The Singers,” containing so poetic a 
description of the effect which music can produce even upon a 
village audience in Russia. Then there are also the illustrations 
of the life led by the small landed proprietors, a class about 
which the general public in England is almost as ignorant as 
it is about the peasants, and one which affords to M. Turgue- 
nief an opportunity of displaying his wealth of humour—that 
quiet style of humour which enabled Mrs. Gaskell to render 
so charming her descriptions of the somewhat monotonous life 
led by the good people of Cranford. All that we can now do 
is to attempt, by a brief extract, to convey some idea of M. 
Turguenief’s style in those portions of his work which are 
devoted to descriptions of the beauties of nature—pictures 
which have somewhat in common with those which Mr. George 
Mac Donald knows so well how to paint. The passage we are 
about to quote occurs in the account of Kasian, a strange being 
who belongs to one of the branches of dissent from the esta- 
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blished Russian church, and who has grafted on to his naturally 
eccentric character the peculiarities of sectarian fanaticism :— 


“ At last the heat compelled us to take shelter in the wood. I lay 
down under a thick hazel-bush, above which a slender young maple- 
tree gracefully extended its high branches. . . . There, lying on my 
back, I began to amuse myself by noticing the quick play of the 
tangled leaves in clear relief against the brightness of the far-off sky. 
There is a strange pleasure in lying on one’s back in a wood and look- 
ing upwards. You seem to be gazing into a profound ocean, which 
stretches far away beneath you, and the trees do not appear to be grow- 
ing upwards from the earth, but, like roots of huge plants, to shoot 
downwards, hanging suspended in those crystal waves of light. As to 
the leaves, they are in some parts translucent as emeralds; in others 
they assume a denser green, here tinged with gold, there almost pass- 
ing into black. Now and then, far far away, a solitary leaf that tips a 
delicate twig stands out motionless against a blue spot of limpid sky, 
and by its side another vibrates, with a movement that seems spon- 
taneous, voluntary, and not attributable to the wind. Like magic islands 
submerged, round white clouds come slowly sailing by, and slowly 
pass away. Then suddenly across all that radiant aerial sea, all those 
twigs and leaves bathed in the dazzling sunlight, a tremulous shudder 
swiftly runs ; the whole scene begins to wave to and fro, and there 
arises a soft whispering, like the rippling sound of suddenly-agitated 
waters. You gaze aloft without stirring, and no words can express 
the sweetness of that feeling of quiet happiness which fills your heart. 
You gaze, and the sight of those clear azure depths calls up to your 
lips a smile as guileless as they are themselves. Like the clouds in 
the sky, and as if together with them, happy memories pass in slow 
succession through your mind, and it seems to you as though your 
gaze pierced farther and farther on, and drew you yourself after it into 
that tranquil bright abyss, and that from that distance, be it height or 
depth, you will never return.” 


These Notes by a Sportsman are written by M. Turguenief in 
so concise a style that the first volume of one of the editions 
of his collected works contains them all, twenty-two in number. 
In the four volumes which follow, besides other writings, just 
as many more stories are included, each of them illustrating 
some phase of Russian society, and all of them abounding in 
those same good qualities which rendered the sportsman’s 
sketches so attractive. They are all admirably told. Each has 
some peculiar feature of its own, and many of them contain 
studies of character as carefully elaborated as if they had been 
intended to occupy the post of honour in a regular novel. In- 
stead of giving a mere string of all their names, we will say a 
few words about two or three of those among them which offer 
the most marked characteristics. 

One of the most touching is that of “Moomoo,” which has 
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already been made known to English readers by Mr. Sala.’_ Moo- 
moo is a dog which has been rescued from drowning, and care- 
fully brought up by Garasime, the deaf and dumb dvorntk, or 
porter, in the house of a selfish and whimsical old Moscow lady. 
Cut off by his infirmity from almost all society with his fellow- 
men, Garasime leads a secluded and cheerless life for some time 
after his removal from his native village to the town-house of 
his mistress. But after a while he becomes attached to Tatiana, 
one of the maid-servants in the family, and manages in his un- 
couth way, by signs and smiles, to let her know that he loves 
her. Unluckily his owner takes it into her head to marry 
Tatiana to another of her serfs, a drunken tailor. The super- 
intendent of the household, who is ordered to get the couple 
married, is greatly perplexed how to manage it without offend- 
ing Garasime, who is a giant in stature, and terrible when his 
anger is roused. At last recourse is had to a trick. Drunken- 
ness is a failing for which Garasime has the greatest aversion, 
so Tatiana is induced one day to feign intoxication in his 
presence. The stratagem is crowned with success. Garasime 
is horrified at the sight of Tatiana’s supposed degradation. He 
takes her by the hand and leads her, half dead with fear, across 
the courtyard and into the servants’ hall. There he leaves her, 
waving a farewell to her with his hand, and then returns to his 
den, where he shuts himself up for twenty-four hours. After 
that he takes no notice of Tatiana till she leaves the house a 
year later, her husband’s drunkenness having become intolerable. 
Just before she goes, Garasime comes up to her and gives her 
a red cotton handkerchief he had bought for her a year before. 
Up to this moment Tatiana has worn an air of indifference, but 
now she bursts into tears, and leaning forward as she sits in the 
telega, “she kisses him three times in Christian fashion.” He 
accompanies the telega some way, then makes a sign of fare- 
well, and returns slowly along the river side, his eyes fixed on 
the water. It is then that he saves Moomoo from drowning. 
The dog soon becomes for him the one joy of his life. It is his 
single friend, his solitary companion. Every day he becomes 
more and more attached to it. At last he may be said to be 
even happy, for he has found something to love. One day his 
mistress sees Moomoo and sends for it to her room. She tries 
to please it, but it only growls at her, and at last she becomes 
vexed and angry. The next day she declares Moomoo has kept 
her awake by its barking during the night, and that it must 
be sent away. Of course she is obeyed, one of the servants 
secretly kidnapping Moomoo, and selling it in the marketplace. 
Garasime is almost in despair, but at night he is roused from 


1 In the volume containing ‘‘ The Two Prima Donnas,” and other tales. 
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an unquiet slumber by the return of Moomoo, which has escaped 
from its new master. The mute knows now the peril his 
favourite runs, so he tries to keep Moomoo concealed. His 
fellow-servants know that the dog has returned, but they say 
nothing about it. Unfortunately Moomoo betrays itself. It 
barks, and wakens the old lady. The dog’s doom is sealed. 
The next day Garasime, who has been made to understand what 
his mistress wishes, carefully washes Moomoo and combs its 
fleecy coat, then carries it to an eating-house and feeds it 
daintily, and afterwards takes it on board a boat, rows up the 
river to a quiet spot, and there drowns the only friend he has 
in the world. That same night he leaves Moscow, and makes 
his way back on foot to his native village. There he spends 
the rest of his days, always remaining as grave and reserved, as 
sober and industrious, as he had been in former years. The 
neighbours remark that he will never even so much as look at 
a woman, and that he does not keep even a single dog in his 
cottage; but they are not surprised at that, for, as they say, 
such a strong fellow as he is does not want a woman to work 
for him nor a dog to guard his hut. 

There is one other story turning on the relations which used 
to exist between the serfs and their owners, which is worthy of 
special notice. It is called “The Tavern,”? the scene being 
laid in a country inn which stands by the side of one of the 
highroads of Russia. Itis kept by a serf named Akim Semenof, 
an intelligent and well-informed man, who has travelled much, 
and benefited by his travels, and who has thriven and laid by 
money. Unfortunately he has made an unwise marriage, hav- 
ing chosen as his second wife a young and pretty servant-maid, 
Avdotia, some six-and-twenty years his junior. It is true that 
no harm comes of this marriage for several years, during which 
Akim is perfectly contented with the behaviour of his young 
wife, whom he loves devotedly; but misfortune only tarries, 
it does not forget to come. One evening a young commercial 
traveller named Naum Ivanof visits the tavern, and from that 
day Akim’s sorrows date. Naum gains Avdotia’s heart, and 
she not only bestows her affections on him, but she also gives 
him Akim’s money, taking it from time to time out of her 
husband’s secret hoard. When Naum has thus obtained the 
whole of Akim’s savings, he goes to Akim’s mistress and offers 
to give her two thousand roubles for the tavern and its contents. 
At first she hesitates, doubting if she has a right to sell Akim’s 
property, but her confidential servant, whom Naum has bribed, 
points out to her that as Akim belongs to her, of course all that 


1 Translated by M. Xavier Marmier in the Scénes de la Vie Russe, under 
the title of L’ Auberge de Grand Chemin. 
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Akim has is hers also, so at last she yields. We can scarcely 
praise too highly the skill with which the scenes are depicted 
in which Naum makes his bargain with the lady, and Akim 
vainly strives to gain redress from her, and, gloomiest of all, 
that in which the poor old man, as he returns from his fruitless 
errand, is met by the wife who has betrayed him for Naum’s 
sake, and whom Naum has now driven from the house. A 
little later comes another sombre scene, in which Naum dis- 
covers Akim in the act of revenging himself by setting the 
tavern on fire, seizes him and locks him up all night ina cellar. 
The next morning Akim is about to be handed over to the 
authorities, when a neighbour arrives, whose entreaties and 
arguments induce Naum to let his prisoner go, on condition 
that he swears he will give up all ideas of vengeance for the 
future. Akim swears ashe is bid, takes a long silent farewell 
of the house and barns he has himself built, and which belong 
to him no more, and then slowly goes away. Another very sad 
scene follows, in which Akim forgives and takes leave of his 
wretched wife. Then he leaves the village in which he has 
lived so long, and sets out on a pilgrimage, with the view of 
visiting the chief holy places of Russia, and there “ praying 
away his sins.” Years go by, and he still wanders on, but every 
now and then he returns to his village, and on such occasions 
he never fails to offer to his mistress a consecrated loaf brought 
from some famous monastery, where he has offered up a prayer 
for her health. On her side, “ she often mentions Akim’s name, 
and declares, that ever since she had known his worth, she has 
thoroughly esteemed the Russian peasant.” As for Naum, he 
keeps the inn for some time, and grows rich. At last he retires 
from it, and, if common report is to be believed, makes a great 
fortune as a Government contractor. 

We will turn now from M. Turguenief’s pictures of peasant 
life to those which he has devoted to the higher ranks of 
society. The only difficulty in dealing with them is to know 
which to select as the most characteristic, so many of them have 
claims to be considered, which are embarrassing when only a 
small amount of space can be accorded to them. As a speci- 
men of a romantic story, it may perhaps be best to select Faust, 
one of the most remarkable of the author’s minor works, so far 
as his singular power of analysing character is concerned. 
Paul Alexandrovich B. is a young man who, at a very early age, 
falls in love with a young girl of sixteen, Viera Eltzof. Viera 
is a rather strange being, who has been brought up in a singular 
manner by a mother who is also somewhat eccentric. Madame 
Eltzof has a strong aversion to all that can excite the imagina- 
tion, and will not allow her daughter to read a line of poetry 
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or a page of romance. She very seldom smiles, and she scarcely 
ever addresses her daughter in the tone of fondness usually 
adopted by mothers, but Viera is devotedly attached to her, in 
spite of her cold manner and her hard and somewhat gloomy 
character. The young Paul is kindly treated by both ladies, 
but when he proposes for Viera’s hand her mother declines the 
offer. He goes away, and, after the manner of very young men, 
forgets his love. Nine years later, on taking up his residence 
on his estate in the country, he finds that Viera, now Madame 
Priemkof, is one of his neighbours. He soon renews his acquaint- 
ance with her, and she receives him with friendly frankness, 
and he finds her just the same as she used to be, with the quiet 
look on her face which it wore in olden days. Her life has 
evidently flowed in an even current; nothing has occurred to 
trouble the calm which always seemed to dwell upon her smooth 
brow. Paul and Viera become great friends, and soon chat 
away without reserve. He learns that her mother, who has 
been dead some years, gave her leave to read any books she 
liked as soon as she married, but that she has never cared to 
profit by her liberty, so that she is still ignorant of what is 
meant by the charm of poetry or of romance. This greatly 
astonishes him, and he offers to act as her introducer into the 
enchanted realm of fiction. She consents, and he begins by 
reading to her his favourite poem, Goethe’s Faust. As she 
understands German thoroughly, he is able to read it to her in 
the original. Her husband and an old German friend assist at 
the reading, which takes place one evening in a summer-house 
in the garden, and at the termination they applaud loudly, but 
she rises silently, and quietly goes out into the night. When 
she returns, it is evident that she has been crying, a fact which 
greatly astonishes her husband, who has scarcely ever seen her 
in tears. 

So commences Viera’s introduction into the land of romance. 
The result shows how right her mother had been in forbidding her 
toenterit. Though so calm and composed in appearance, Viera 
is really of a very nervous and excitable temperament, and en- 
dowed with all an artist’s susceptibility. She has hitherto been 
unconscious of the existence of the chords which are beginning to 
thrill within her heart, but she finds it impossible to still their 
vibrations now. The change which takes place in her is very 
subtly analysed, 1p to the moment when she feels herself, as it 
were, irresistibly urged aside from the path of duty and honour, 
and she is on the brink of utterly falling. Then comes a most 
striking description of how, as she goes out at night into the 
park to keep a clandestine engagement, her heart throbbing, 
her brain swimming, she sees, or thinks she sees, the form of 
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her dead mother coming towards her with open arms,—and how 
she never recovers from the shock, but falls ill and soon after 
dies, This is how Paul describes his last interview with her :— 


‘“‘T have seen her once more before her end. It is the bitterest of 
all the recollections of my life. I had learnt from the doctor that 
there was no hope. Late at night, when all was still in the house, I 
crept to the door of her room and looked at her. Viera was lying on 
the bed, with closed eyes, thin, wan, a feverish glow on her cheeks, as 
if petrified. I stood looking at her. Suddenly she opened her eyes, 
turned them toward me, regarded me fixedly, and, stretching out her 
wasted hand, exclaimed,—‘ What seeks he in the holy place ?’? 
uttering the words in so strange a voice that I fled from the spot.” 


A very different Viera is the heroine of another story, that 
of “The Two Friends.” Hers is a quiet, simple, affectionate 
character, but she has no intellectual resources, and there is 
nothing romantic about her, and accordingly her husband, who 
is afflicted with a somewhat poetic soul, and has taken pains to 
cultivate his intellect, begins to get tired of her society soon 
after his marriage. At first he had imagined he was perfectly 
happy, but after a time he finds out that his wife, although an 
excellent manager and altogether a person of a thoroughly well- 
regulated mind, is but an unsatisfactory companion,—that she 
cannot enter into his plans, share his ideas, or sympathize with 
his enthusiasms. The account of his ardent hopes and his sad 
disappointments is excellent, and so is that of the thoroughly 
happy life which Viera leads, when she has married again, after 
the death of the husband she never could comprehend, and has 
found a companion as irreproachably good and as utterly 
commonplace as herself. 

Another story, in which the sorrows of a romantic and poetic 
spirit in its communion with unsympathetic minds are excel- 
lently described, is that which takes its name from its hero, 
Yakof Pasinkof. He is an enthusiast who is always indulging 
in day-dreams, from which he is rudely wakened by some un- 
expected shock, who is continually looking forward to some 
happy future, from the pleasant anticipation of which he is 
too often summoned to realize the unhappiness of his actual 
life. He is very ready to fall in love, but he bestows his 
affections without prudent discrimination, In very early youth 
he adores a sentimental German maiden, who rivals him in 
fondness for poetry, but all of a sudden she marries a thoroughly 
commonplace and commercial countryman, and that without 
evincing the slightest compunction. Some years afterwards he 


1 “Was will der an dem heiligen Ort ?”—the words uttered by Margaret 
at the end of the scene which concludes the first part of Faust. 
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is so unfortunate as to fall in love with a Russian girl, whose 

character has afforded to M. Turguenief the subject of an 
interesting study. She is quiet and reserved, but she possesses 
singular strength of will, and is obstinate in the extreme. So 
when she has made up her mind to marry a certain officer of 
somewhat bad repute, nothing will turn her aside from her 
purpose, and the ill-starred Pasinkof is again compelled to 
witness the ruin of his hopes. And a similar ill-fortune 
attends his steps wherever he goes, until at last he dies, worn 
out before his time. 

But it would serve but little purpose were we to attempt to 
give an account of each of the stories or novelettes which M. 
Turguenief has published at various times and in different 
periodicals. Suffice to say that there is not one of them which 
has not some special merit, besides exhibiting that general 
excellence of workmanship which is to be found in all that 
their author has produced. Some of them are very sad, a few 
of them are even terrible, from the gloominess of the pictures 
they present of vice and passion. Very sad, for instance, is 
the description of the unhappy love and the tragic end of the 
heroine of the story called after Pushkin’s poem on the “ Upas 
Tree,” and terrible, even repulsive, are such narratives as “The 
Three Portraits,” or the dramatic sketch which M. Marmier has 
translated under the title of Le Pain d’Autrui. The story of 
“A First Love,” also, though it has much in it that is very 
beautiful, is rendered somewhat repulsive by the introduction 
of incidents, which although only too possible in Russia not 
very long ago, offend our English ideas of probability, as well 
as sinning against our canons of taste. And, in a minor degree, 
the same objection may be made to another and more ambitious 
work, that styled “On the Eve.”! It contains a very carefully 
drawn portrait of a young girl whose character is by no means 
of a common order. She is one who takes life seriously. All 
her impressions become deeply engraved on her heart. She 
cannot endure anything that is false or mean; any one who has 
once lost her esteem instantly ceases to exist for her. But in 
those whom she respects she is ready to confide implicitly ; 
and when she takes an interest in a person she does not readily 
give it up until he forfeits her good opinion. The description 
of the early part of her life is charming, but when we reach 
the chapters which describe how utterly she abandons herself 
to her love for a certain Bulgarian patriot in whom it is some- 
what difficult for a non-Slavonic reader to take an interest, we 
1 Translated into French by M. Delaveau, under the title of Hléna, in the 


Nouvelles Scenes de la Vie Russe, the work which also contains Un Premier 
Amour. 
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cannot help feeling that the description is more in accordance 
with French than English taste. 

It must not be supposed, however, that M. Turguenief is in 
the habit of copying the novelists of the French school. But 
if any writer were to describe with perfect accuracy the 
conduct of some Russian girl who has surrendered herself to 
the sweep of a headlong passion, and who clears at a bound all 
the barriers with which prudence and common sense, not to 
speak of morality and religion, ordinarily hedge women around, 
English readers would be apt to think he was drawing his ideas 
from French sources, inasmuch as it is from those sources that 
they generally obtain their knowledge of the subject. "Women 
of Teutonic race are seldom given to such wild outbursts of the 
affections ; even if they lose their hearts, they do not often 
think it befitting to lose their heads also. But the Slavonic 
woman is of a different nature, softer and more yielding, much 
more subject to impulse, far more prone to self-sacrifice. It 
is his acquaintance with these peculiarities of his country- 
women, and not any predilection for unhealthy romance,that has 
led M. Turguenief to tinge one of his most admirable studies 
of character with a hue that seems, to English eyes, to detract 
somewhat from its merit and its value. 

The Diary of a Superfluous Man is the description of the 
unsatisfactory life of one who is always de trop. The diarist is 
an invalid who knows that he has but a short time to live, and 
who whiles away the weariness of his almost solitary days by 
writing down some of his impressions of the past. The sad 
irony with which he describes how his life has been wasted, 
how useless have been all his attempts to share in the pleasures 
other men enjoy, to reach the level to which his companions 
easily attain, to press forward into the sunlight in which he sees 
them basking, must often have been only too fully appreciated 
by readers of the story ;—there are so many similar failures in 
life ; so many an organization well qualified for enjoyment has 
been denied all opportunity of enjoying; so many a heart, con- 
scious of a great capacity for loving, has never known any but 
an unrequited affection. The writer of the diary in question 
is one whose childhood has been lonely and dull. The only 
pleasant memories it has to offer are those connected with the 
garden in which he used to play, and on which he still looks 
back with a fond regret. Years pass by, but they bring little 
happiness to him. Somehow or other, he does not know why, 
he fails to attach to himself friends. Wherever he goes, he 
seems to be in the way. There is never an opening for him in 
any joyous band; every place always seems to be already 
occupied whenever he appears. And, unfortunately, he has a 
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craving for sympathy, a longing for happiness which he can 
share with others. He is morbidly self-conscious, and is always 
analysing his own thoughts and feelings; and he is afflicted 
with that excess of self-love which makes a man morbidly 
susceptible to all that is said about him in society, which con- 
sumes him with a feverish desire to distinguish himself, and 
which makes him feel with terrible bitterness the dull pain of 
failure, the stinging agony of disgrace. Once only his life 
seems to be about to undergo a change. He loves, and for a 
time he fancies that perhaps his love may be returned. For 
about three weeks he knows what to be happy means. His 
whole existence brightens at once, “like a gloomy and deserted 
room into which the light is suddenly allowed to enter.” He 
feels for a time as if life were a luxury, contented “as a fly 
basking in the sunlight.” Even in the dreary time which 
ensues, those few weeks preserve “a sort of sense of youth, of 
warmth, and of perfume ;” they stand out from the rest of his 
dreary lifetime like the portion of a cold grey corridor on which 
a stray sunbeam has chanced to fall. But this happy time 
soon passes,—a rival appears with whom he has no chance of 
successfully contending, and he is obliged to stand by and look 
on, while the love for which he would have given his life is 
wasted on a fickle admirer who has no idea of its worth. 
Stung to madness on one occasion, he challenges the man who 
has come between him and happiness, but the duel which 
ensues only places him in a somewhat humiliating position, and 
utterly deprives him of even the friendship of her he loves. 
After this he gives up struggling with any spirit against the 
curse which seems to hang over his career; and after a time 
the constitutional weakness which probably has had much to 
do with his feebleness of character tells very perceptibly on his 
health. His lungs become affected, his strength utterly breaks 
down, and at last he retires to his modest little country-house 
to die. The diary he leaves behind him is an excellent illus- 
tration of M. Turguenief’s accurate insight into character, of 
the subtlety with which he detects, the delicacy with which he 
depicts, the hidden motives which sway an irregular line of 
action, the obscure train of thought which runs through and 
links in sequence a cloud of apparently incoherent fancies. 
Over much that M. Turguenief has written, and on which 
we would gladly dwell, we must pass lightly and rapidly, for 
we wish to reserve the greater part of our remaining space for 
three of his most important novels, each of which demands par- 
ticular attention ; we will therefore do little more than mention 
such pieces as the charming story of Asya, full of Rhineland 
colour and music, and containing a most fascinating sketch of 
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a sensitive and capricious, but passionately loving, Russian 
girl; or the fantastic series of pictures called “Ghosts,” in 
which the author is carried by his poetic genius on the wings 
of the winds, and visits various parts of the earth—Black Gang 
Chine among others,—an idea which gives full scope to his 
great power of verbal landscape-painting; or the story of 
Dmitry Rudine, containing a carefully elaborated portrait of 
one of those exceedingly clever, but utterly unpractical and re- 
sultless, schemers and talkers whom M. Turguenief holds in 
such dislike ; or the lively and dramatic sketch which describes 
the difficulties encountered by a provincial “Marshal of the 
Nobility,” who tries to arrange an amicable division of property 
between two nearly related litigants ; or many others which are 
not contained in the collective edition of M. Turguenief’s works 
now before us. 

By far the most interesting as well as the most artistic of the 
three novels we have reserved for special notice is that called 
in Russian Dvoryanskoe Gnyezdo, a title meaning “A Noble 
Family’s Nest,” one for which, in speaking of the book, we will 
substitute, for simplicity’s sake, the name of its heroine, Lisa. 
Its merits are very high indeed. It contains a very interesting 
story, admirably told, and a number of studies of character most 
carefully worked out. And the style in which it is written 
may serve as a model for novelists. From the beginning to the 
end the same high level is maintained, the serious passages are 
related with genuine dignity and pathos, and those of a lighter 
nature with that quiet humour which the author knows so well 
how to keep exactly in its right place. Its plot is very simple. 
Fedor Ivanovich Lavretsky is a tolerably rich landed proprietor 
who has made an unfortunate marriage. At the commence- 
ment of the story he has been separated for some time from 
his wife. She lives abroad in France or Italy; he has just 
returned, after a long absence, to his native province in Russia, 
and is about to settle down there and look after the manage- 
ment of his property. Before he goes to his country-house he 
pays a visit to the chief town of the province, and there renews 
his acquaintance with one of his relations, a Madame Kalitine, 
a widow with two daughters, Lisa and Lenochka, the first of 
whom is the heroine of the story. Lavretsky’s education had 
been of a strange nature. Of his mother he had seen but little 
when she died. She had been originally a serf, one of the 
maid-servants of the house, whom his father had married, partly 
to spite his relations, and partly because he considered himself 
a philosopher and a liberal. By his father he had been brought 


1 It has been excellently translated into German under the title of Das 
adelige Nest, and into French under that of Une Nichée de Gentilshommes, 
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up after a most singular fashion, part of that philosopher’s 
course of teaching having been to inspire the boy with a sage’s 
contempt for the other sex. The young Lavretsky grew up 
without having been subjected, since his mother’s death, to any 
feminine influences worthy of the name, and the natural con- 
sequence was that, when he became his own master, he was 
thoroughly subjugated at once by the first attractive woman 
he happened to meet. Unfortunately, she was _ utterly 
heartless and base. It was some time before her husband 
learnt the truth, but at last he discovered only too certainly 
how completely he had thrown away his love. At first the 
discovery almost broke his heart, but time produced its usual 
effect, and before his return home, rather more than four years 
after his separation from his wife, he had become tranquil 
again, and was prepared, if not to enjoy existence, at least to 
lead a life which should be to himself tolerable, and to his 
neighbours useful. The skill with which this introduction to 
the story is told is admirable, especially in the sketches of the 
four successive generations of the Lavretsky family, and in the 
picture of the utter dreariness of the life led by the boy Fedor 
for whom nobody ever thought of providing amusements, 
beyond giving him a dreary book of “Emblems” to look over 
when his lessons were done. The following extract will serve 
to give some idea of it :— 

“In the company of his governess, of his aunt, and of an old ser- 
vant-maid called Vasilievna, Fedor passed four whole years. Some- 
times he would sit in a corner with his ‘Emblems’—would continue 
sitting there without moving. In the low room, in which a scent of 
geraniums was always perceptible, a single tallow candle burnt dimly, 
a cricket chirped monotonously, as if it too were bored, the clock 
ticked busily on the wall, a. mouse scratched stealthily or gnawed be- 
hind the tapestry, and the three old maids, like the three Fates, went 
on knitting silently and swiftly, the shadows of their hands now scam- 
pering along, now mysteriously quivering in the dusk, while within the 
child’s mind strange and equally dusky thoughts were being born.” 


Lavretsky has returned home a confirmed sceptic, and a little 
of a cynic, but his temper has not been soured by misfortune, 
nur has his natural kindness of heart deserted him. He makes 
friends with all with whom he is brought into contact, and 
especially with the members of Madame Kalitine’s family. 
One day, some time after his arrival, he asks that lady to pay 
his country-house a visit, so she comes, and her daughters with 
her. Lavretsky has already taken a great liking to Lisa, for 
whom he feels, moreover, a profound respect, and he experiences 
great pleasure in finding himself at her side. In the evening 
he and his visitors go to the lake to fish, and as Lisa stands on 
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the shore, holding the fishing-rod in one hand and in the other 
her straw hat, Lavretsky gazes “at her pure, somewhat severe 
profile, at her hair turned back behind her ears, at her soft 
cheeks, delicate in hue as those of a little child,” and thinks 
for the first time how beautiful she is. He is by this time on 
a very confidential footing with his young relative, and she has 
even ventured to speak to him about his wife (the details of 
whose conduct her husband had never made public), and to 
urge upon him the duty of forgiving her. Here is an extract 
from their conversation by the side of the lake :— 


‘“«< Tell me,’ he said, ‘ have you kept your promise ?’ 

“*« What promise ?’ 

‘*¢ Have you prayed for me?’ 

“¢ Yes; I have prayed for you, and I pray every day. But please 
do not talk lightly about that.’ 

“ Lavretsky began to assure Lisa that he had never thought of 
doing so, and that he profoundly respected all convictions. After that 
he took to talking about religion, about its significance in the history 
of humanity, of the true meaning of Christianity. 

““< One must be a Christian,’ said Lisa, with a certain effort; ‘ not 
in order to recognise what is earthly or heavenly, but because every 
one must die.’ 

“ Lavretsky looked at Lisa with surprise. 

“*« Why have you spoken about death?’ he said. 

“<T don’t know; I often think about it.’ 

** ¢ Often?’ 

“6 ¢ Ves,’ 

“‘¢Qne wouldn’t think so, to look at you now. Your face is so 
happy, so bright, and you smile.’ 

““* Ves; I feel very happy now,’ replied Lisa simply.” 

When Madame Kalitine and her party return to town that 
night, Lavretsky rides part of the way by the side of the car- 
riage; Lisa sits forward, looking out of the open window; 
Lavretsky keeps close by her, “never taking his eyes off the 
pure young face, listening to the fresh, soft voice which spoke 
simple, good words.” As he rides home in the moonlight, and 
enjoys the balmy night air, he thinks of Lisa very tenderly, 
thinks also of what might have been if he had not made the 
one great mistake of his life. The next day he receives a news- 
paper containing an account of his wife’s death. 

In the interior of Russia news does not travel fast, and its 


progress was slow indeed seven-and-twenty years ago, the date 
assigned to his story by M. Turguenief. While waiting for 
further information about his wife, Lavretsky tells no one but 
Lisa what has occurred. The young girl is greatly »ffected by 
the intelligence, and induces Lavretsky to go with her to church 
next Sunday. 
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*¢ Lisa was already in the church when he entered. He recognised 
her at once, although she did not turn her head towards him. She 
was praying fervently ; her eyes shone with a quiet light; quietly she 
bent and lifted her head. He felt that she was praying for him; and 
a strange emotion filled his heart. He felt happy, but somewhat 
conscience-stricken as well. The sight of the groups of people who 
gravely stood around, the sound of the harmonious chant, the odour 
of the incense, the long sloping rays from the windows, the very duski- 
ness of the walls and arches,—all spoke to his heart. It was long 
since he had been last in church, long since he had turned his thoughts 
to God. And even now he did not utter any articulate words of 
prayer,—he did not even pray without words, but yet there was a 
moment when, if not in body at least in mind, he bowed down and 
bent himself humbly to the ground. He remembered how in child- 
hood he used to pray in church till he felt, as it were, a soft touch on 
his forehead. ‘ That,’ he used to think, ‘is my guardian angel visiting 
me, and sealing me with the seal of election.’ He looked at Lisa. 
‘It is you who have brought me here,’ he thought. ‘O touch me, 
touch my soul!’ She went on all the time praying quietly. Her face 
seemed to him happy, and again he felt his heart soften within him.” 


Over Lisa religion exerts a most powerful influence. She has 
even an inclination for its ascetic side. In her early years her 
chief friend was her nurse Agafia, a woman of a fanatical turn of 
mind in religious matters, and who, when she gave up her 
charge, retired into a convent. Almost all the members of Lisa’s 
family are people of the world; but her nurse directs her 
thoughts into regions utterly foreign to the ideas of her rela- 
tives. Instead of nursery tales, Agafia tells her stories about 
the lives of the saints. 


“ Agafia spoke to Lisa seriously and humbly, as if she felt that it 
was not for her to utter such grand and holy words. Lisa used to 
listen to her intently ; and the image of the omnipresent, omniscient 
God entered with a kind of sweet strength into her soul, and filled it 
with a pure and reverential awe; and Christ became for her, as it 
were, some one who was near at hand, and who was a friend, almost 
a relation. It was Agafia who had taught her to pray also. Some- 
times she would wake the child with the early dawn, hastily dress her, 
and stealthily take her to matins. Lisa would follow her on tiptoe, 
scarcely daring to breathe. The cold morning light, the unaccustomed 
look of the almost empty church, the secrecy itself of these unexpected 
excursions, the cautious return home to bed,—all that combination of 
the forbidden, the mysterious, and the holy, agitated the child, and 
penetrated to the inmost depths of her being.” 


Next to her love for God, the strongest feeling in Lisa’s heart 
is her love for her country. In the latter sentiment she finds 
that Lavretsky can sympathize with her; with respect to the 
former she knows that he differs from her, but “she hopes to 
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bring the sinner back to God.” Her relations with him gradually 
become more and more intimate; and at last, during an acci- 
dental interview with him in the garden behind the Kalitines’ 
house, she discovers, and he learns, that she loves him. At last 
he thinks life is going to be worth having, the happiness of 
which he has long despaired is about to offer itself to him. 
The next day, when he comes home in the evening, he finds the 
hall redolent of patchouli, and littered with trunks and band- 
boxes. He goes into his room, and he is met by a lady who 
drops on her knees at his feet. It is his wife! The news of 
her death had been her own invention. 

We pass rapidly on to the scene in which Lavretsky for the 
second time sees Lisa in church. He has previously had an 
interview with her, and she has induced him by earnest entreaty 
to forgive his wife, and even to make some outward show of 
reconciliation with her. 


“The next day was Sunday. The sound of the church-bells re- 
minded Lavretsky of that other Sunday when he had gone to church 
at Lisa’s request. He rose in haste ; a certain secret voice told him 
that he would see her there again to-day. He left the house noise- 
lessly, and went with quick steps where the melancholy and monotonous 
sound called him. He arrived early, and found scarcely any one in 
the church. A lector was reading in the choir, and his voice, some- 
times interrupted by a cough, now rose and now fell, but always 
sustaining the same note. lLavretsky stood near the door. The wor- 
shippers arrived one after another, stopped inside the door, crossed 
themselves, and bowed on all sides; their steps resounded loudly in 
the almost empty and silent building, and echoed around the dome. 
An infirm old woman in a worn cloak knelt down close by Lavretsky 
and prayed with fervour; her toothless, wrinkled, and yellow counte- 
nance testified to her strong emotion; her eyes, red with weeping, 
were fixed on the picture of the iconostasis; her bony hands kept 
incessantly coming out from underneath her cloak, and making the 
sign of the cross slowly and reverently. A peasant with a thick 
beard and a morose expression, his hair and his dress all uncared 
for, came into the church, and falling at once on his knees, began 
to perform his prostrations hastily, touching the ground with his 
forehead, and then throwing back and shaking his head. So bitter a 
grief showed itself in his face, and in all his gestures, that Lavretsky 
went up to him ‘and asked him what was the matter. The peasant 
recoiled as if in fear, then in a hurried voice he said, ‘ My son is dead,’ 
and betook himself anew to his prostrations. ‘ What suffering of theirs 
can be too great for the consolations of the Church?’ thought Lavret- 
sky, and he tried to pray himself. But his heart was heavy and hard, 
and his thoughts were afar off. He was still looking out for Lisa; but 
Lisa did not come. The church began to fill with people; she was 
not of their number. Mass was said. The deacon had already read 
the Gospel, and the final prayer was about to commence. Lavretsky 
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moved forward a little, and all at once he saw Lisa. She had come 
in before him, but he had not remarked her. Standing close by the 
enclosure of the choir, she never moved, never once looked round. 
Lavretsky did not take his eyes off her till the last words of the mass 
were said. He was saying farewell to her in his heart. The congre- 
gation began to disperse, but she still kept her place. She seemed 
to be waiting till Lavretsky left. At length she crossed herself for the 
last time, and went out without looking round.” 


In the street outside he speaks to her, and bids her what is 
to prove a final farewell. On her return home she tells her 
aunt, the only member of the family who knows what has 
passed between her and Lavretsky, that she wishes to leave her 
home and take the veil. 


‘“‘T have made up my mind,” she says; ‘‘I have prayed; I have 
asked God’s advice. All is over now, my life with you all is ended. 
Such a lesson is not given one for nothing. And it’s not for the first 
time that I think of this now. Happiness was not for me. Even 
when I looked for happiness, my mind shrank away at the thought of 
it. I know all, both my sins and those of others. I know how papa 
made our money. I knowall. And all that I must expiate by prayer, 
by prayer. I am grieved at leaving you; my heart aches when I 
think of mamma and Lenochka. But it cannot be helped. I feel that 
I can live here no longer. And now I have taken leave of everything 
in the house for the last time.” 


Eight years pass away, and one fine spring day Lavretsky 
pays a visit to Madame Kalitine’s house, which he has not been 
near during all that time. That lady is dead, and the house is 
now tenanted by a younger generation. They welcome him 
hospitably, and after telling him all their news, and among 
other things that Lisa is still where she was in her convent, 
they ask him to go out into the garden with them. There they 
begin a lively game, provocative of much shouting and laughter, 
but he wanders about by himself, thinking of the days gone by, 
of the happiness that he had imagined he was about to grasp. 
The description of his feelings is very beautiful, and it is also 
very noble, exceedingly tender and pathetic, but quite free from 
anything morbid or exaggerated. His heart is not broken, 
though it has received a heavy blow. He has given up hoping 
for happiness, but he has not taken refuge in cynicism. He 
has found solace in employment, and he has not worked for 
himself only, he has striven to promote the interests of his 
peasants, and to benefit all who are in any way dependent on 
him. As to Lisa, 

‘they say that Lavretsky has visited the distant convent in which 
she has hidden herself—and has seen her. Crossing from one 
choir to another she passed close by him, passed steadily by, with 
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the quick but quiet step of a nun, and did not look at him. Only 
her eyelids quivered all but imperceptibly, only still lower did she 
bend her emaciated face, and the fingers of her folded hands, enlaced 
with her rosary, clasped each other more firmly than before. What 
did they both think? what did they feel? Whocan know? who shall 
tell? Life has certain moments, the heart has certain feelings, on 
which it is not well to dwell long.” 


Besides the leading personages of the story, there are a 
number of minor characters which are excellently worked out, 
such as Lisa’s brilliant but selfish admirer, M. Panshine, her 
mother and her aunt, the latter of whom is depicted with great 
spirit and humour. Better still is the sketch of M. Lemm, an 
old German music-master, who is devotedly attached to Lisa, 
and who is most charmingly, most sympathetically described. 
Besides these, there is an enthusiastic student, one of Lavret- 
sky’s college friends, to whom the chief part of one chapter of 
the book is devoted. That chapter certainly breaks the thread 
of the story in a manner with which a severe critic is bound to 
find fault, and therefore the French translator has omitted it 
altogether. But it is extremely interesting, not only as throw- 
ing considerable light on Lavretsky’s character, but also as 
showing the commencement of a train of thought which M. 
Turguenief has followed up and fully developed in his later 
works. The student is a thorough enthusiast, utterly free from 
all consideration of his own personal interests, and passionately 
devoted to the study of the great questions affecting freedom 
and progress and civilisation. To him money is but as dross, 
rank and station are mere outward shows, success in life is a 
thing not worthy of a moment’s consideration, as compared 
with the power of participating in the onward march of intellect, 
of helping to gather in the ripening harvest of knowledge. His 
appearance is represented as somewhat ludicrous, and his be- 
haviour as a little uncouth, so that he is evidently set up as a 
mark for some ridicule, but, at the same time, he is clearly 
intended to command a certain amount of not unkindly respect. 

Very differently is the character treated of the student who 
plays the leading part in the novel which M. Turguenief next 
published, Fathers and Children? That work appeared in 
1862. In the course of the four years which had elapsed since 
the appearance of JZisa a considerable change had taken 
place in the ideas of young Russia, a change which seems to 
have struck M. Turguenief as being decidedly for the worse. 
Indignant with the audacious disbelief and the thorough-going 
iconoclasm of the rising generation, and perhaps personally 
hurt by the invectives of a class of politicians who showed 

1 Translated into English by Mr. Eugene Schuyler. 
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symptoms of an inclination to denounce as retrogrades all the 
gallant band of Liberals who had for so many years toiled and 
suffered in the perilous struggle for progress and reform, he 
set to work to paint a by no means flattering portrait of a 
representative of the new school of Radicals. As a moderate 
man, free from any viewy or crotchety ideas, he could not 
sympathize with the fantastic but violent projects of theorists 
who disbelieved in almost everything but their own infallibility ; 
as a genuine artist, in the highest sense of the word, he could 
not avoid being wroth with philosophers whose realism led 
them to sneer at and to speak slightingly of music, painting, 
and sculpture. Every army is impeded by a swarm of camp- 
followers, who often bring it into discredit, and the band of 
young enthusiasts who flocked around the banners of Liberalism 
in Russia counted in its number a good many social marauders 
whose zeal was somewhat prejudicial to its good name. The 
peculiarities of these objectionable members of the party M. 
Turguenief has hit off with admirable fidelity and rare humour, 
exposing them unmercifully to the very disrespectful recogni- 
tion of the world. There can be no question about the talent 
displayed in the series of pictures contained in Fathers and 
Children, and its successor, Smoke. Whether they are to be 
looked upon as serious portraits or as humorous caricatures is 
not so clear. It is probable that the artist has only aimed at 
depicting the absurdity of certain extremes, without wishing to 
throw any ridicule upon what lies between them. M. Turgue- 
nief has done good service in exposing the insincerity and 
selfishness of some of the most plausible men, the hopeless 
imbecility of some of the most fluent women, who have imposed 
upon the young enthusiasts of the advanced school of liberal 
opinions in Russia; but he would have committed an injustice 
if he had stated that they were fair representatives of the whole 
of that school. But he has never done anything of the kind. 
He has painted certain pictures, and left them to tell their own 
tale. He has laughed at many extravagances, he has traced 
certain social aberrations to their logical end, but we cannot see 
that he has anywhere scoffed at generous enthusiasms, or that he 
has wished to cool the noble ardour which glows in youthful 
breasts. A satirist always runs the risk of being called a cynic ; 
but there are times when the very warmth of a man’s feelings, 
the very disinterestedness of his character, impels him towards 
the perilous realm of satire. 

The hero of Fathers and Children is a young physician, who 
is a leading man among what has, since the appearance of the 
book, been called the Nihilist party. He belongs to the large 
class of reasoners really existing in Russia, and numbering 
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many members, who will take nothing for granted, who dis- 
claim anything like a blind obedience to authority, and who 
refuse to accept any conclusions but those which have been 
arrived at by scientific processes. But he is also represented 
as belonging to the much smaller class of destructives, who for 
a time made themselves notorious by their somewhat blatant 
outcries against all social laws, all religious institutions. In 
some of his peculiarities he resembles one of the most eccentric 
of the young Russian philosophers, the author of the novel 
which describes that happy future time when, “by means of a 
reorganized community, people will live in perpetual enjoyment 
and happiness, surrounded by the perfection of all material 
comfort, making love without the cares and anxieties of family 
duties, and lodging in houses with floors of aluminium ;”? but 
his rudeness, his coarseness, and his outspoken contempt for all 
social laws seem to claim him as a member of the weaker- 
minded part of the followers of that really original and exceed- 
ingly clever enthusiast. Bazarof, the hero of Fathers and 
Children, is an uncompromising sceptic, as may be seen from 
the following passage, in which he is disputing with an opponent 
who asks him what are the principles in accordance with which 
his party acts :— 

‘“** We act in accordance with that which we recognise to be useful,’ 
said Bazarof. ‘At the present moment the most useful thing is 
denial, so we deny.’ 

“ ¢ Everything ?’ 

“¢ Yes, everything.’ 

‘““* What! not only art, poetry, but also . . . I am afraid of 
saying... .’ 

“«¢ Everything,’ repeated Bazarof.”’ 

According to his opinion, “Raphael is not worth a brass 
farthing,” and as to religion and morality he values them about 
as high as he does art. As to principles, he denies their exist- 
ence, saying that we act in accordance with sensations only ; 
that if a man behaves honourably, for instance, it is only because 
honourable behaviour happens to yield him an agreeable sensa- 
tion. Altogether he is thoroughly sceptical, irreverent, defiant, 
and aggressive ; but, on the other hand, he is brave and upright 
and incorruptible, and he is generally popular, especially among 
young people, although he never thinks of taking pains to please. 
One of his most loving disciples is a young student named 
Arcady Kirsanof, who has accepted all Bazarof’s philosophy 
without ever having taken the trouble to test it, and who sets 
up for being an original and a cynic, when he is in reality an 

1 An interesting account of “ Nihilism in Russia” is to be found in M. 
Boboruikin’s article on that subject in the Fortnightly Review, Aug. 1868. 
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amiable young man of a thoroughly commonplace character. 
At the commencement of the story we find the two friends stay- 
ing in the country-house belonging to Arcady’s father. Arcady 
has just taken his degree at the University, and his father, 
Nicolai Petrovich Kirsanof, is delighting in his presence, though 
somewhat unable to appreciate his son’s new philosophical 
ideas, and very ill at ease in presence of his son’s extraordinary 
friend. The elder Kirsanof is a simple, kindly gentleman, not 
very enlightened, of no great natural ability, and of somewhat 
confused ideas on the subject of morality. He has been look- 
ing forward with great joy to his son’s return, but when it takes 
place he finds, to his extreme regret, that his son and he are no 
longer in accord, and that his son’s thoughts seem to move in a 
sphere to which his own cannot gain access. 


‘¢ * We have served our time, our song is sung,’ he says to his brother 
Paul one evening. ‘Well, perhaps Bazarof is right. But there is 
one thing, I must confess, which I find very hard: I had hoped that 
Arcady and I would have been in the most thorough friendly accord 
with each other; but it turns out that I have fallen behind, and he 
has gone ahead, and we cannot understand each other at all... . I 
fancy I do everything I can to prevent my falling behind our age. I 
have introduced the métayer system on my estate, and tried to give 
my peasants a better position than they had before, so that I have even 
got credit throughout the province for being a red republican. I read, 
I study, I do my best in general to rise to the level of the wants of the 
day, and then I am told that my song is sung ; and indeed, brother, I 
begin myself to think that it really is sung.’ 

‘¢¢ What makes you think that?’ 

“<T "ll tell you. I was sitting to-day reading Pushkin. I remember 
it was his poem of ‘ The Gipsies’”’ I happened to have opened at, 
when Arcady suddenly came up to me, and, without saying a word, 
with a sort of pitying tenderness expressed in his look, took my book 
quietly away from me, just as one would do to a child, and placed 
another in front of me, a German one, then smiled and went away, 
carrying off Pushkin with him.” 


The book which Arcady wishes his father to read is Biich- 
ner’s Stoff und Kraft, but the elder Kirsanof finds he cannot 
understand the learned materialist’s work on Matter and Force, 
although he has not yet forgotten his German. The old gentleman 
fears the time has come for him and his equals in age to order 
their coffins and lie down quietly to die, but his brother thinks 
otherwise. 

The character of Paul Kirsanof, the representative of another 
branch of the elder generation, has been carefully studied and 
portrayed by M. Turguenief. Like his brother, he prides him- 
self upon being, what he really is, a thorough gentleman, in the 
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English sense of the word, but his nature is harder than his 
brother’s, and has received a higher polish. Formerly one of 
the most distinguished ornaments of the fashionable society of 
the capital, he has taken in middle life to leading a hermit-like 
existence in his brother’s country-house. He reads a good deal, 
and chiefly English books. All his manner of life, indeed, is 
arranged in accordance with English ideas. He seldom visits 
his neighbours, and scarcely ever appears in public except at 
the elections of the Marshals of the Nobility, and on other similar 
occasions. Even then he rarely opens his lips, but if he does 
speak it is only to shock the Conservative proprietors by Liberal 
sallies, which, however, do not conciliate the representatives of 
the rising generation. Every one thinks him proud, but at the 
same time respects him on account of his thoroughly aristo- 
cratic manner and his exquisite taste in dress ; also because he 
always occupies the best rooms in the chief hotels wherever he 
goes, and never undertakes a journey without providing himself 
with a portable bath and a silver travelling service, and per- 
fumes himself with choice essences, and has once dined with 
the Duke of Wellington at Louis Philippe’s table ; and also 
because he is perfectly honest and honourable. Ladies recog- 
nise in his melancholy, which is due to an unhappy love affair, 
something very charming, but Bazarof scoffs at it. That hard 
utilitarian cannot see the use of continually regretting a lost 
love, and declares that a man is unworthy of the name of man, 
“ who, having staked all his life on the card of a woman’s love, 
and having lost that card, is so cut up and upset that he be- 
comes absolutely fit for nothing.” He goes on to laugh at the 
idea of there being anything romantic or mysterious in the 
relations which can exist between man and woman, and then 
proceeds to fall in love with a great lady, who gives him a 
good deal of marked encouragement, and then suddenly treats 
him with unexpected coldness. Her strange character is very 
cleverly drawn, but the best part of the story is that which 
describes what takes place after her conduct has sent Bazarof 
home to his father’s house in disgust with the world. 

His father is an old retired army surgeon, as simple-hearted 
as the elder Kirsanof, and as devoted to his son, whom he 
adores, and who has always behaved irreproachably towards 
him. Bazarof’s mother is an old lady who ought to have lived 
two centuries earlier, being a perfect type of what the wives of 
the petty nobility used to be. She is very pious, very good, 
very superstitious. She believes religiously in dreams, in ghosts, 
and in evil spirits. She never reads, scarcely ever writes, but 
makes excellent preserves. She looks on the peasants as beings 
of a lower nature than her own, but is very kind to them, and 
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never refuses to give alms to a beggar. Ignorant, prejudiced, 
and amiable, she lives in a very little world of her own, and 
does not take the slightest interest in what goes on outside it. 
It may easily be supposed that two such quiet, simple old 
people do not quite know what to make of their extraordinary 
son. And he soon finds himself tired of the dull life he leads 
under his father’s old-fashioned roof. His first visit, after taking 
his degree at the University, lasts a very short time. The old 
people had counted on keeping him several weeks at least, but 
after a few days he goes off again. His carriage drives away, 
and they are left alone. His father, Vassily Ivanovich, waves 
his handkerchief briskly from the front door as long as the 
vehicle is in sight, then throws himself on a chair and lets his 
head fall on his breast, crying that he is alone indeed now; 
that his son has grown tired of him, and abandoned him. 


“Then Arina Vlasievna (his wife) drew near to him, and said, 
resting her grey head on his, ‘ How can it be helped, Vasia? A son 
is a chip from the block. He is like a falcon. He felt inclined, he 
flew here. Again he felt inclined, and he has flown away. But we 
two never move, we are always at each other’s side, like two lichens 
in the hollow of a tree. I only shall always remain just the same for 
you, and you too for me.’ Then Vassily Ivanovich took away his 
hands from before his face, and embraced his wife, his companion, 
more warmly than he used to embrace her even in the days of his 
youth. For she had consoled him in the time of his sorrow.” 

The young Bazarof returns once more home, and his parents 
are for a time perfectly happy. The old doctor tells all the 
peasants who come to consult him how fortunate they are in 
arriving at a time when his son is able to assist him. He even 
keeps a tooth which his son had extracted, and shows it to his 
friends as something wonderful. After a while, however, he 
remarks that his son is sad ana restless, and he talks the matter 
over very mournfully with his wife. One day young Bazarof 
cuts his finger while engaged in dissection. He applies in vain 
for caustic to the doctor of the village in which the accident 
takes place, and before he can return home and procure some 
it is too late. A few days afterwards he dies. This part of the 
story is worked out with great power. The young man’s defiant 
behaviour on what he knows to be his deathbed, the repressed 
grief of the poor old father and mother, the visits of the lady 
whose coldness .had driven Bazarof to despair, and who comes 
to see him when it is too late,—all are related in ‘M. Turgue- 
nief's most impressive style. It is thus that the scene ends :— 

“Bazarof was never to wake again. Towards evening he fell 
into a state of complete insensibility, and on the next day he died. 
Father Alexis performed the last rites of the church by his bedside. 
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At the moment when the sacrament of extreme unction was being con- 
ferred on the dying man, just as the consecrated oil touched his breast, 
one of his eyes opened, and it seemed as if at the sight of the priest in 
his vestments, of the reeking censer, of the candles burning before the 
sacred pictures, something like a shudder of fear passed for a moment 
across his fast whitening face. When at length he had breathed his 
last, and a general sound of lamentation began to make itself heard 
throughout the house, a sudden frenzy seemed to seize upon the father. 
‘I swore I would speak out,’ he cried with a hoarse voice, his cheeks 
burning, and the whole expression of his face changing, while he shook 
his fists in the air as if he were threatening some one—‘and I will 
speak out, I will speak out!’ But the mother flung herself, all in tears, 
on his neck, and they two fell down together on the ground. ‘ Just 
like lambs in the heat of the day, they let their heads droop and fell 
down side by side,’ said Anfisuchka afterwards in the servants’ 
room.” 


Six months later a happy scene is to be witnessed in the 
house of the Kirsanofs. The young Arcady has been led astray 
from his philosophic studies by the bright eyes of a young lady 
who gladly consents to make him happy; and his delighted 
father is giving an entertainment in honour of the marriage. 
Arcady has not forgotten Bazarof, but he has entirely emanci- 
pated himself from the influence of that ill-starred materialist’s 
theories. He has descended from those heights of speculation 
round which sweep keen winds, destructive of romance and 
earthly enjoyments, and he is content to dwell in the fat plains 
over which gentle breezes waft the scent of flowers and the song 
of birds. Life is now very pleasant to him, and he feels no 
longer the slightest inclination to don that cynical robe which 
has so easily slipped off his shoulders, but which Bazarof drew 
even more closely round himself before he died. The story 
ends with the following words :— 


“In one of the retired nooks of Russia there is a small rural ceme- 
tery. Like almost all our graveyards, it has a melancholy look. 
The trenches by which it is surrounded have long ago been over- 
grown with weeds; the grey wooden crosses have swayed on one 
side, bending under the weight of their once painted roofs; the 
gravestones are all out of place, as if some one had been pushing 
them from underneath ; two or three leafless trees can scarcely offer 
the slightest shade ; sheep feed undisturbed among the graves. 

“ But there is one of the graves which no one ever disturbs, 
which no cattle ever tread under foot ; only the birds sometimes perch 
upon it, and sing there at dawn. An iron railing surrounds it; a fir 
sapling is planted at each end of it. In that grave Bazarof lies. 
To it, from a neighbouring village, come two old people, already infirm 
with age—a husband with his wife. Supporting one another, they 
move with feeble gait. They approach the railing; and there, falling 
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on their knees, they weep long and bitterly, and long and earnestly 
they gaze upon the silent stone under which lies their son. They 
exchange a few brief words, they wipe the dust from the stone, they 
set straight a branch of one of the firs, and then they begin to pray 
anew, unable to tear themselves from that spot, in which it seems to 
them as if they were nearer to their son, nearer to his memory. Is it 
possible that their prayers, their tears, can be fruitless? Is it possible 
that love, that pure and devoted love, can be other than all-powerful ? 
Oh no! However passionate, sinful, and rebellious may have been 
the heart which lies hid in a grave, the flowers which grow above it 
gaze at us tranquilly with their innocent eyes ; it is not only of eternal 
rest that they speak to us, of that great calm of ‘careless’ nature,— 
they speak also of final reconciliation and of eternal life.” 


In speaking of Fathers and Children we have said nothing of 
the female Nihilist who figures in the story. Madame Kuk- 
shine’s portrait is drawn by a very unfriendly hand. M. Tur- 
guenief has evidently had a kindly feeling for young enthusiasts 
like Bazarof, even when he was most annoyed by their arrogant 
self-confidence ; but with women calling themselves “emanci- 
pated” he has not the slightest sympathy, nor does he show 
them the least mercy. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, 
that the picture of their representative in Fathers and Chil- 
dren is a mere caricature, in which every natural defect has 
been exaggerated, and every good feature has been studiously kept 
out of sight. What we are shown is a woman who has deli- 
berately given up ali claim to the respect which her sex has 
been accustomed to enjoy,—who detests religion, who objects to 
marriage, who drinks champagne freely, who smokes all day 
long, and who never ceases to talk what she is pleased to call 
philosophy. Her appearance is the reverse of attractive,—she 
dresses in the worst possible taste, she does not care about even 
personal cleanliness. But this picture is not quite fair. Asa 
caricature it is well worthy of praise; but it must not be 
taken as a trustworthy representation of even a very advanced 
specimen of that class of Russian women which it is intended 
to typify—the class that has for years been striving to raise its 
members above the dead level of thought at which their sex 
has been generally content to rest. The same remark holds 
good also for M. Turguenief’s story called Smoke, in which 
he has introduced three female characters, and has painted 
only one of them in favourable colours. There is a great 
lady, who is beautiful and clever and accomplished, but she 
is thoroughly unprincipled and selfish; there is a specimen 
of the class to which Madame Kukshine belonged, who is re- 
presented as utterly absurd and intolerably tiresome; and, 
lastly, there is a quiet simple girl, who has a sweet face and an 
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honest, loving heart, and who is made to contrast very advan- 
tageously with the other two. 

This story of Smoke,’ the last complete work published 
by M. Turguenief, has given rise to no little angry discussion 
in Russia. Nor is that strange, considering that a great part 
of it is devoted to scathing ridicule of a party which has lately 
grown very influential in that country, consisting of a number 
of scholars, politicians, and men of letters, who are perpetually 
singing the praises of their native land, declaring that it can 
suffice for itself, that it has no need of Western culture, and 
that, indeed, the whole West is rotten, and fast sinking into 
decrepitude. The useless, endless chatter of some of these 
fluent patriots seems to have given annoyance to M. Turguenief, 
who would prefer to see a little done rather than hear a great 
deal talked about, and he has hit off their peculiarities with 
irresistible humour, and exposed their shallowness with consider- 
able success. But to judge of the rising generation in Russia from 
the singular specimens of Russian youth at whom M. Tur- 
guenief has not unfairly laughed in Smoke, would be like form- 
ing an unfavourable opinion of English girls in general from the 
very depreciatory criticisms on some of their number which 
created a certain sensation last year. 

Smoke is not a novel which is likely to become universally 
popular. Too many of its pages are occupied by conversations 
and descriptions which, although exceedingly clever, and of the 
highest interest to all who are acquainted with what is now 
going on in Russia, will prove tedious to the general reader who 
wishes only to be excited or amused. Russian novels very 
seldom have anything like a complicated plot, and Smoke is 
not an exception to the rule. The hero of the story is a young 
Russian of the proprietor class, Gregory Litvinof, who, in the 
year 1850, was studying at the University of Moscow. At that 
time he unfortunately fell in love with a princess, Irina Osinine, 
one of those puzzling women whom M. Turguenief delights in 
describing, and whom no one describes better. Underneath a 
cold exterior she conceals a passionate and fiery nature, which 
drives her every now and then to perform the most unexpected 
actions. On the other hand, with all her tendency to be led by 
impulse and swayed by passion, she has not only sufficient 
strength of will to control her feelings, but she has also that 
keen sense of her own interests which generally accompanies a 
colder disposition, and the power of stopping short, even in 
what seems to be her most impassioned career, whenever that 
sense conveys to her its sudden warning. A strange compound 


1 Admirably translated into French (Fumée) and into German (Rauch). 
The French version has been translated into English—bvt not admirably. 
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of ice and fire, it is impossible to say at any given moment 
which of the two ingredients of her nature will next make its 
influence felt. Her whole life is a series of enigmas, the only 
explanation of which seems to lie in her supreme selfishness. 
She may waver from it at times, but in the end she returns to 
her old allegiance. But however dubious may be the cause of 
her strange behaviour, there is no doubt about the evil results 
which spring from it, so withering is the effect she produces 
upon the hearts of those who become fascinated by her. She 
was only seventeen when Litvinof fell in love with her, but even 
at that age she had already learnt how to make herself feared 
and obeyed. For a long time she seemed to treat him with a 
disdainful indifference that almost drove him to despair. Then 
suddenly she changed her whole manner towards him, as if a 
long-restrained love had carried away all the barriers erected 
by prudence to stop it. She grew a model of kindness and 
amiability, she accepted his offer of marriage, and she seemed 
to be about to become the best of wives, when suddenly a second 
and equally unexpected change came over her. One evening 
she went to a court ball, and became the centre of attraction. 
A rich and influential relative thereupon offered to adopt her, 
and bring her out in the society of St. Petersburg. Her parents 
hailed the offer with delight, and she herself, though not without 
a severe mental struggle, and the shedding of many tears, 
accepted it and went away from Moscow, leaving the man whom 
she really loved to recover as he best could from the effect of 
her desertion. After some time, she married a General Ratmirof, 
and became a leading member of fashionable society. As for 
Litvinof, he imagined his heart was broken, and, indeed, he 
suffered greatly at first. For a considerable time he could not 
think of her without intense suffering, but he was young, and 
of a vigorous constitution, so he survived the shock; his wound 
gradually healed, and after he had passed some years abroad, 
studying chemistry and farming, and all else that was likely to 
be of use to him in turning his estates to the best account, he 
determined to return home and settle down quietly as an agri- 
culturist. It is on his way home that we find him when the 
story commences, at Baden, where he is awaiting the arrival of 
his young cousin, Tatiana and her aunt, Capitolina. He has 
long known his cousin intimately, and, as he thoroughly liked 
and esteemed her, he has asked her to marry him, and she 
has consented, and the two young people are looking forward 
to a quiet and loving country life. When we first see him, he 
is sitting by himself, regarding the gay scene before him with 
a calm and contented look. Life seems to lie open before him, 
his destiny to unroll itself at his feet, and he feels that he may 
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well delight in and be proud of that destiny, as being to a great 
extent the work of his own hands. 

A few days pass by, but his betrothed does not arrive. One 
evening when he returns to his hotel, wearied with the ceaseless 
wrangling of some of his compatriots whose acquaintance he 
has lately made, he finds that an unknown lady has sent him 
a bouquet of heliotropes. He wonders a little, and then thinks 
no more about it, but all night long the peculiar scent of the 
flowers troubles him, he cannot tell why. At last he suddenly 
remembers his having given a similar bouquet to the Princess 
Irina on the night of that ball which proved so fatal to his first 
love. A kind of instinct tells him that she to whom he was 
once so passionately devoted is not far away. 

The next day he happens to go up to the Old Castle, and there, 
in the company of a number of extremely fashionable Russians, 
he finds the Princess Irina, and is gladly recognised by her. 
He is touched by her kindness, and he finds her looking even 
more lovely than before, but the conversation of her companions, 
a set of “young generals,” cold-hearted and empty-headed 
hangers-on at Court, thoroughly disgusts him, and as he goes 
away he feels sorry for Irina. He thinks of her as one con- 
demned to live in uncongenial air, and then the image of his 
Tatiana rises before him, so good, so gentle, so pure—* O Tania, 
Tania !” he cries, “ you only are my good angel ; it is you only 
that I love and shall love for ever. And as to her I will not go 
near her. Good fortune be with her! Let her amuse herself 
with her generals !” 

The next day Irina sends for him, and after some hesitation 
he goes to her. From that moment dates the loss of his hard- 
earned peace of mind. Gradually Irina regains over him the 
influence she used to exercise in the old Moscow days. It is 
in vain that he struggles against her fascination, in vain that 
he tries to shake off her spell. He feels that he is acting 
madly, dishonourably ; he thinks of his past life, of the future 
from which he had hoped so much, of the gentle and trusting 
girl to whom he is betrothed ; but it is of no use—he is in the 
toils, and the hand of a pitiless woman is drawing the cords 
daily tighter. Returning home one evening from a party given 
by Irina, he sits for some time without moving, his face hidden 
by his hands. At last he gets up and takes out of its case a 
photograph of Tatiana. 


“ Litvinof’s betrothed was a girl of the regular Russian type, 
fair-haired, of somewhat too full a figure, and with features a shade 
too heavy, but with a singularly good and frank expression in her 
intelligent hazel eyes, and with a soft white forehead, on which a ray 
of sunlight always seemed to rest. For a long time Litvinof did not 
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raise his eyes from the portrait, then he quietly put it away, and again 
hid his face in his hands. ‘ All is over,’ he whispered at last—‘ Irina, 
Trina.’ 

“Then only, only at that moment, did he understand that he 
loved her madly and irrevocably,—that he had loved her from the day 
of his first interview with her at the old castle,—that he had never 
ceased loving her. And yet, how he would have marvelled, how in- 
credulous he would have been, how he would have laughed even, if 
any one had said so to him a few hours before. ‘But Tania, Tania! 
oh my God! Tania, Tania!’ he repeated with anguish. And the 
image of Irina floated before him, in her black, as it were, funereal robe, 
the calm light of victory dwelling on the marble whiteness of her face.” 


A little longer and her victory is indeed complete. Litvinof 
lies in her power, morally bound hand and foot. “He was 
conquered, unexpectedly conquered, and what had become of 
his honour?” That question passes through his mind repeatedly 
as he stands on the platform waiting for Tatiana’s arrival. She 
comes, and he tries in vain to speak to her in a natural tone, 
to look at her without constraint. She soon feels that there is 
something amiss. (And here we may remark how refreshing it is 
to turn to her from Irina,—for the character of the Princess is 
one which is little in accordance with English tastes and feel- 
ings.) The scene in which Litvinof comes to an explanation 
with Tatiana is admirably described, especially that part of it 
in which she, with an air of calm but sad dignity, frees him from 
his obligation to her. Just before she leaves Baden she asks 
him to post a letter for her. 


‘* Litvinof raised his eyes. Before him indeed there stood his judge. 
Tatiana’s form seemed taller than usual, more rigidly erect. Her face 
was more than ordinarily beautiful, but in its stony majesty it resembled 
that of a statue. Her breast did not heave; her dress, to which its 
singleness of tint and the absence of undulation in the outlines gave 
something of the air of ancient drapery, fell to her feet, which it hid 
from sight, in long, straight folds, like those of marble robes. Tatiana 
looked straight before her, without taking any notice even of Litvinof, 
and her gaze too was calm and cold as that of a statue. In it he read 
his sentence ; he bent his head, took the letter from the motionless 
hand extended towards him, and silently went away. . . . Litvinof 
dropped the letter into the box, and felt as if, with that little piece of 
paper, he had dropped all his past, all his life, into the grave. 
Then he went out of the town and wandered long among the vine- 
yards, following the narrow footpaths. He could not rid himself of a 
constant sensation of contempt for himself, importunate as the buzzing 
of a fly in summer. There could be no doubt that in this last inter- 
view he had played a very unenviable part.” 


Tatiana leaves Baden, and a few days later Litvinof also 
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hurries away thence, having been a second time thrown over by 
the incomprehensible woman whose love has cost him so dear. 
As he sits in the railway carriage which is taking him away 
from her, he long gazes unconsciously at the clouds of steam 
and smoke which come flying past the window from the engine, 
perpetually changing their forms, trailing along the grass, cling- 
ing to the bushes, melting away in the distance, but always 
keeping up the same monotonous kind of play. At length the 
idea to which the story owes its name comes into hishead. As 
he thinks of all that he has lately been witnessing, all his own 
hopes and efforts, all the ideas enunciated in his presence by 
the two sets of Russians at Baden,—the aristocratic retrogrades 
who declaimed against the liberty of the press and the freedom 
of the peasants, and the political and social reformers who used 
to worry him by their incessant and fruitless declamation,—he 
exclaims— 


“¢ Smoke, smoke . . . steam and smoke.’ And suddenly every- 
thing seemed to him to be mere smoke—his own life, Russian life— 
everything human, especially everything Russian. All is smoke and 
vapour, he thought; all seems to be constantly changing, everywhere 
new forms appear, one semblance follows close upon another, but in 
reality all is just the same. Everything falls headlong—hastens 
away somewhere or other—and everything disappears, having achieved 
nothing, leaving no trace behind. Another wind blows, and every- 
thing flies over to the opposite side, and there once more begins the 
same untiring, restless, and unprofitable game.” 


Soon after his return home his father dies, and he finds him- 
self engaged at once in the difficult task of managing the 
estate, which has fallen into great disorder. The period at 
which he returns is thus described :— 


‘“‘ The new order of things met with a bad reception; the old had 
lost all influence. : Ignorance and dishonesty went hand in hand 
together. Shaken to its very foundations, the whole social order of 
things quaked like a vast peat-moss; only the one grand word ‘ Free- 
dom’ moved like the Spirit of God over the face of the waters.” 


There is need, above all, of patience—and that not a passive, 
but an active patience—and at first Litvinof finds it hard of 
acquisition. He cares but little for life now; he feels still 
less inclined for exertion. But two years pass by, and the 
difficulties he has to contend with begin to diminish. The 
great idea of emancipation has begun to realize itself, and a 
change for the better has already made itself generally felt. 
Litvinof has succeeded in putting his affairs on a better footing, 
and his mind has gradually recovered somewhat of its former 
tone. He is still very sad, and he secludes himself from all 
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society ; but the deadly indifference to all human interests from 
which he used to suffer has left him, and he moves and acts 
now like a living man among living people. All that occurred 
at Baden seems like a dream to him now; and as for Ivina, her 
image appears to him only as something vaguely suggestive of 
dread, closely shrouded in surrounding mist. 

At length one day he receives a visit from a relation who has 
been lately staying at Tatiana’s country-house, and who talks 
to him a good deal about her. Soon after the visitor’s departure 
Litvinof writes to Tatiana, and a few days later he finds himself 
driving rapidly up to her house. He rushes up the steps, 
through the dining-room, and into the drawing-room. 

“‘ Before him Tatiana stood blushing. She looked at him with her 
honest, loving eyes (she had grown a little thinner, but that became 
her well), and held out her hand to him. But he did not take her 
hand ;—he fell on his knees before her. That she had not expected, 
and she knew not what to do, what to say. Tears started into her 
eyes. She was frightened, but all her face grew bright with joy. 
‘Gregory Mikhailovich! why do you do that, Gregory Mikhailovich ? 
she said, but he continued kissing the hem of her garment . . . while 
he remembered with emotion how he had knelt before her in a similar 
manner at Baden. But then—and now!” 


We had intended to enter into an investigation of those 
questions respecting the future of Russia, especially in its re- 
lations with Western Europe, to which so much prominence is 
given in the pages of Smoke. But our space is exhausted, and 
we can do no more than simply allude to them before closing 
this sketch of M. Turguenief’s writings, of too many of which 
we have been unable to take any notice. We have said nothing 
of his comedies, although they are numerous enough to fill a 
large volume by themselves, nor have we even touched upon 
such of his works as the essay on Hamlet and Don Quixote, 
having preferred to confine ourselves to his tales and novels. 
On the novel which he has most recently written, under the 
title of Neschastnaya (The Unhappy One), it is as yet impossible 
to pass judgment, as its publication in the magazine called the 
Russian Messenger has not long been commenced ; but we may 
fairly prophesy that it will prove of no small interest. On the 
whole, we have utterly ignored much that is excellent, and we 
have not been able to do more than sketch a most hasty out- 
line of many of the stories to which we have referred, but we 
hope that we have succeeded in at least giving some idea of the 
worth of M. Turguenief’s writings, and in calling attention to 
the most characteristic merits of those of his works which have 
gained him the first place among the novelists of Russia. 
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Art. III.—REVOLUTIONS IN THE QUEEN’S ENGLISH. 


THE standard language of literature and life is appropriately 
termed the Queen’s English, from having upon it the stamp of 
national currency and use. It is the medium of oral and written 
intercourse through the length and breadth of the land, just as 
the royal currency or coin of the realm is the medium of com- 
mercial exchange. The words of the standard vocabulary, like 
the issues of the royal mint, have on them the image and super- 
scription of national authority, of which the Sovereign is the 
natural head and representative, and hence the apt designation, 
“Queen’s English.” But, taking a wider view of the matter, 
there is really more significance in the epithet Queen’s, as 
applied to the language, than that arising from the accidental cir- 
cumstance of the reigning monarch being a princess rather than 
a prince. A second reason of its special appropriateness is to 
be found in the fact that the most important changes in the 
language, or rather in the vocabulary of the language, have taken 
place under the three great English queens, Elizabeth, Anne, 
and Victoria. If we throw out of account Queen Mary, who 
was hardly English either in character or policy, the reigns of 
the three English queens are identified with the most influen- 
tial revolutions in the history of the English language. The 
Elizabethan age was the era of its fullest spontaneous develop- 
ment; the so-called Augustan age of Anne that of its critical 
restriction and refinement; while the Victorian age is the era 
of its reflective expansion, its conscious growth and reinvigora- 
tion. Each of these marked periods is heralded by half a cen- 
tury of preparation, in which the influences, literary and political, 
that helped to produce the change, were gradually acquiring 
direction, unity, and power. 

The first of these periods, that of the Reformation, commenc- 
ing with the earlier half of the sixteenth century, culminating 
in the Elizabethan age, and lasting in its characteristic influ- 
ences till the middle of the seventeenth century, is justly re- 
garded as the great creative period of English literature. It is 
the period in which the latent genius of the nation was mani- 
fested for the first time in all its freshness, strength, and exube- 
rant vitality. But the next considerable epoch, that of the 
Revolution, which reached some of its most expressive forms 
during the reign of Queen Anne, has a character of its own, 
equally marked, though perhaps not so fully recognised. If 
the era of the Reformation was the creative, the productive 
epoch of our literature, that of the Revolution, extending over 
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the greater part of the eighteenth century, is characterized by 
the predominant activity of the regulative, co-ordinating, or 
legislative faculty. It is pre-eminently a critical age—the age 
in which criticism appeared for the first time as a modifying 
power in our national life and literature. The Revolution Settle- 
ment itself was a criticism of the Constitution, a resolute and 
successful effort to reduce to precise terms, fix in definite pro- 


‘ positions, and establish on a legal basis the political rights and 


liberties which had gradually asserted themselves amidst the 
vigorous but irregular growth of the nation’s corporate life. In 
almost every department of national activity the working of 
the same critical impulse may be clearly traced. There is 
manifestly, on all hands, a strong desire and persistent effort 
to measure in some way the achievements of the prolific past : 
to take stock, as it were, of the intellectual wealth the nation 
had so rapidly accumulated, and estimate according to some rule 
or principle the results of its enormously productive energies. 
Very naturally, however, the working of this critical move- 
ment is especially seen in the literature of the time, and 
the contrast between the two periods in this respect is well 
illustrated in the early productions of their typical poets. This 
kind of index is peculiarly significant, because men of genius 
instinctively reflect, if they do not even anticipate, the foremost 
intellectual tendencies of their own time. In his early youth, 
Shakespeare, the representative of the first period, was exer- 
cising his fervid poetical imagination, his tender and passionate 
sensibilities, in the glowing imagery and musical verse of Venus 
and Adonis. Pope, the typical poet of the second period, while 
still in his teens, was reading Boileau, and condensing into the 
smooth couplets of his Essay on Criticism the sagest maxims of 
accumulated literary wisdom, mingled with the shrewd observa- 
tions of his own keenly precocious mind. Great original works of 
imaginative genius were no longer produced. In place of these, 
critical editions of the great poets were for the first time under- 
taken, and critical dissertations on their special merits, as well 
as critical theories of poetry and literature in general, attempted. 
No doubt these theories were superficial and one-sided, the critical 
judgments often shallow, and the rule employed for the measure- 
ment of the intellectual giants of the previous age sometimes 
ludicrously inadequate for the purpose. But the important fact 
remains, that in every sphere of intellectual activity rules and 
principles of judgment were honestly sought for. Amidst the 
hard things that are often said against the eighteenth century, 
it must be remembered that its leading minds, if comparatively 
cold and unimaginative, were consciously animated by the desire 
of finding in every department of inquiry a critical or rational 
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basis, and that in some departments, such as those of history, 
philosophy, and political science, this effort produced results of 
permanent value. 

What is true of the literature during these two periods is 
equally true of the language. The epoch of the Reformation 
was the great period of the language as well as of the literature 
—the age in which its latent stores of phrase and diction were 
for the first time brought out, and rendered available for the 
higher purposes of literature by current use. Then, too, the 
various tributary streams, Celtic and Scandinavian, Romance 
and Classical, that at different times have enriched our native 
tongue, may be said to have flowed together, and poured their 
currents into the broad and deepening river of our recognised 
and central English speech. But these secondary elements of 
copious and expressive diction, left as a heritage by races that 
had helped to give dignity and grace to the robust English 
character, were by no means the most important contributions 
made during this era to the standard national vocabulary. The 
scattered wealth of neglected words belonging to the root- 
elements of the language, the forcible and idiomatic Angle and 
Saxon terms, hitherto almost restricted to local use, were now, 
under the working of an irresistible influence, collected from their 
provincial sources, and poured into the national exchequer of 
words through a multitude of obscure and unnoticed channels. 
The powerful influence which thus developed for the first time the 
resources of the mother tongue was that of awakened nationality, 
of which the Reformation itself, in its early stages, may be re- 
garded as the concentrated and energetic expression. The work- 
ing of this national spirit, and its effect both on the language and 
the literature, is indeed clearly traceable as early as the four- 
teenth century. By the middle of that century the brilliant 
foreign wars and successful reign of Edward m1. had very much 
effaced the bitter antipathies of rank and race produced by the 
Conquest, impressed on the national mind an exulting sense of 
unity and power, and diffused amongst all classes the proud 
glow of genuine patriotism. The effect of this awakened spirit 
on the language is seen in its immediate recall to the courts of 
justice, and other positions of dignity and honour, from which 
for three centuries it had been banished, while its intellectual 
reflex may be traced in the noble early literature of which 
Chaucer, Gower, and Wycliffe are the foremost representatives. 
In the fifteenth century the gallant but disastrous wars of 
Henry V. dissipated the vain dream of extended foreign empire 
which had so long dazzled the imagination of the nation, and 
helped to fix its attention on domestic interests, while the Wars 
of the Roses indirectly advanced the cause of the people by 
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destroying the most offensive incidents of the feudal system, 
and relieving the nation at large from the incubus of a turbulent 
and ambitious feudal aristocracy. During the long, prudent, 
and successful reign of Henry vIL, the growing elements of 
national unity and power consolidated themselves; and under 
favourable conditions of peace and public security the country 
steadily advanced in social comfort, political strength, and 
material prosperity. When Henry vil. ascended the throne, 
he had to lead a high-spirited and self-reliant people, proud of 
a European position gained by past achievement in arms, con- 
fident of its future progress, and resolved, if need were, to secure 
the conditions of that progress at the point of the sword. The 
very subserviency the early Parliaments showed on home affairs 
arose indeed, in part, from the strong feeling in favour of an 
energetic foreign policy, and the resolve of the nation to main- 
tain at all hazards its position in Europe. The Reformation 
was just the movement to stimulate that resolve, as it appealed 
directly on its political side to the independent spirit of the 
people. In its early stages, indeed, as far as the people at 
large, or rather the town populations—the mercantile, trading 
and professional classes, who alone took an active interest in 
public affairs—were concerned, the English Reformation was a 
national and political, much more than a religious or ecclesias- 
tical movement. It was a national revolt against the authority 
of a foreign potentate, whose arrogant pretensions, haughty 
bearing, and arbitrary exactions of tribute had come to be 
regarded as alike insulting and oppressive. As the area of the 
conflict enlarged and its issues expanded, the great interest at 
stake stirred the heart of the nation to its very depths, and 
roused all its nobler elements of character to a pitch of intense 
and sustained enthusiasm. This enthusiasm reached its highest 
point in the tremendous struggle with Spain as the armed 
champion of Roman domination in Europe, the ruthless mili- 
tary representative of the despotic principle both in Church 
and State. 

On the eve of that gallant struggle against such overwhelm- 
ing odds, Queen Elizabeth, with the sure instinct of political 
genius, struck the key-note of the excited national mind in her 
stirring address to the army :—“ Let tyrants fear! I have always 
so behaved myself that, under God, I have placed my chiefest 
strength and safeguard in the loyal hearts and goodwill of my 
subjects; and therefore I am come amongst you, as you see, 
at this time, not for my own recreation and disport, but having 
resolved, in the midst and heat of the battle, to live or die 
amongst you all—to lay down, for God and for my kingdom, 
and for my people, my honour and my blood even in the dust. 
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I know I have the body but of a weak and feeble woman, but I 
have the heart and stomach of a king, and of a king of England 
too, and think foul scorn that Parma, or Spain, or any prince of 
Europe, should dare to invade the borders of my realm.” The 
national spirit, thus appealed to, triumphed; and it is almost 
impossible, even at this distance of time, to estimate the magni- 
tude of the result. The destruction of the Armada at once 
broke the aggressive power of Rome and Spain, beating them 
back to their continental seats, flushed with an exulting sense 
of victory the nation, that almost single-handed had ventured 
on such an unequal conflict, and crowned with European 
fame 
“ This scepter’d isle, 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi-paradise, 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 

Against infection and the hand of war, 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 

This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands, 

This blessed spot, this earth, this realm, this England, 


This land of such dear souls, this dear, dear land, 
Dear for her reputation through the world.” 


Shakespeare had come to London two years before the 
destruction of the Armada, and the intense. feeling of national 
exultation it produced beats with a full pulse not only in this 
passage, but throughout the whole of his historical plays. 
Britain, as champion of the Reformation, had, however, not 
only defeated Catholic Europe, and reached a position of peer- 
less renown in the Old World. She had become mistress of the 
seas, and thus commanded the ocean-paths to the New World, 
the El Dorado in the far golden West, which successful mari- 
time adventure had revealed, and whose untold treasures daring 
English navigators were beginning to explore. This acted as a 
powerful additional stimulus to the intellect and imagination 
of the nation. It enlarged men’s minds, widened their moral 
horizon, and inspired them with the confident hope of destroy- 
ing established forms of error, and discovering new continents 
of truth. The strong and sustained intellectual reaction of the 
whole movement produced, in the short space of a quarter of a 
century, those unrivalled masterpieces of literature which con- 
stitute the glorious Elizabethan age. 

The direct connexion of the whole Reformation movement 
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with the great productive period of our literature is well known, 
and has been pretty fully investigated ; but its influence on the 
language has never yet been traced with anything like careful 
accuracy and minuteness. Mr. Marsh, indeed, in his excellent 
work on The Origin and History of the English Language, 
points out one of its immediate effects in the numerous transla- 
tions of theological and other works, by continental reformers, 
scholars, and divines, which appeared in rapid succession ; but 
his general description of these versions is hardly accurate, 
while his estimate of their effect on the language is, to say the 
least, one-sided and erroneous. He describes them as bringing 
in a “flood of Latinisms,” as introducing new words and ideas, a 
special technical phraseology, which made “ at once a very con- 
siderable accession of Latin words to the vocabulary of English.” 
There is, indeed, a certain amount of truth in this statement. 
The new conceptions and forms of doctrine which the Reforma- 
tion produced required a language of their own, and in some of 
the early English translations of foreign theological works a 
glossary of such terms is given at the end of the volume. But 
the remarkable feature about the translations, as a whole, is 
not their Latinisms, not their specially theological dialect, 
but their extraordinary wealth of genuine English words. To 
take a single illustration, we would refer any one curious on 
this point to the versions of Nicholas Udall, an accomplished 
scholar, author of the earliest comedy in the language, and 
successively head-master of Eton and Westminster. Amongst 
his other labours, at the instance of Queen Catherine Parr, 
Udall undertook a translation of Erasmus’s voluminous para- 
phrase of the New Testament, and executed a large part of it 
himself. The work is not only clear and vigorous in style, but 
rich in English idioms, in expressive colloquial phrases, and 
pithy Saxon terms; and is accordingly frequently quoted in 
illustration of such words, both in Richardson’s Dictionary and 
by Dr. Latham in his new edition of Johnson. Curiously 
enough, Mr. Marsh does not even mention Udall, although 
from his translations alone a list of Saxon words might be 
collected, in some respects more complete than is to be found 
in any existing dictionary or glossary of English. 

Another way in which the Reformation had a direct effect 
on the language was by the amount of controversy it provoked, 
by the extensive literature of attack and reply, of polemical 
dissertations, pamphlets, and broadsides it produced. The 
appeal in these discussions being a popular one, had a twofold 
effect on the language, helping both to simplify its structure 
and to give prominence to the strictly vernacular elements of 
the vocabulary. Sir Thomas More, and John Bale, bishop of 
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Ossory, represent the extremes of this controversial literature, 
the former being a bigoted Romanist, and the latter a rabid 
Protestant. In point of taste and temper there is perhaps not 
a pin to choose between them, both being singularly eloquent 
in the coarse rhetoric of vituperation and unmeasured personal 
abuse. Nor are they without points of resemblance in other 
and higher respects. The English Chancellor is the more 
quick-witted, learned, and accomplished disputant, as well as 
the more voluminous writer. In his great polemic against 
Tyndale he discusses the points at issue with an exhaustive 
minuteness of detail that would become wearisome but for the 
lively play of fancy, the grave wit and fertility of humorous 
illustration that relieve the tedium of his argument and soften the 
bitterness of his invective. He is, moreover, naturally fond of 
argument, cunning of logical fence, and displays even a kind of 
scholastic subtlety in defending against his opponent the use of 
images, modern Romish miracles, and the doctrine of the sacra- 
ments. The Irish bishop has none of More’s dialectical skill, 
and hardly attempts anything like serious or sustained argu- 
ment, his numerous polemical writings consisting rather of 
historical facts and loose declamation, passing not unfrequently 
into coarse but vigorous invective. But More and Bale have in 
common certain rhetorical characteristics that will entitle them 
to a place in the history of English prose during the first half 
of the sixteenth century. They both possess a great command 
over the resources of colloquial and idiomatic English, and 
write with an ease, animation, and freedom which is very rarely 
to be found at this early period. The necessity of popular 
appeal gives to their style a flexibility and directness that brings 
the written literary language much nearer to the spoken tongue 
than had hitherto been the case. The change is complete in 
those of the reformers who, like Latimer, helped the movement 
chiefly by oral discourse. What is true of More and Bale is 
true in a degree of the other early writers who took a leading 
part in the struggle, such as Frith and Barnes, Ridley and 
Tyndale; but none of their works—not even those of Tyndale, 
who writes with unfailing purity and vigour—have the 
vivacity and popular interest which belong to the style of 
More and Bale. 

The important fact, however, is that in the whole controversy, 
as indeed in all the effective writing of the time, the appeal is 
made, not to the judgment or the prejudices of a sect or pro- 
fession, but to the reason and conscience of the nation at large, 
the avowed aim being to stimulate the one and inform the 
other. Translators and controversialists, historians and exposi- 
tors, alike recognise the direct interest of the nation in the 
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conflict of opinions, and maintain the ultimate authority of its 
judgment in deciding the questions at issue. This is true of 
all classes, from the headstrong monarch himself, who ordered 
that copies of the English Scriptures should be placed in all 
the churches of the land for public use, and the Queen, who 
caused Erasmus’s paraphrase to be translated, “ that all English 
people may to their health and ghostly consolacion, be abun- 
dantly replenyshed with the frute therof,” and to be circulated 
in a similar manner, down to the nameless authors of popular 
broadsides and satirical doggrel, written in Skeltonical verse. 
The free use of the vernacular speech was obviously indispen- 
sable to the progress of such a movement ; and it may be said, 
without exaggeration, that the whole literature of reflection and 
instruction assumed a national dress in this country a century 
earlier than on the Continent. 

How intense and influential was the awakened spirit of 
nationality which thus expressed itself in the Reformation, is 
further apparent from the striking fact, that it at once absorbed 
and turned to popular account the two great continental influ- 
ences that for a time arrested the progress of the native litera- 
ture in the other countries of Europe. These influences were 
those arising from the enormous revolution effected in the 
means and mechanism of intellectual culture by the revival of 
letters and the invention of printing. On the Continent, these 
influences operated for half a century at least as a powerful 
denationalizing force. The early presses of France, Germany, 
and Italy, but especially of the two latter countries, were 
largely occupied in the production of accurate classical texts, 
while many of the ablest minds were absorbed in the necessary 
work of textual revision, criticism, and explanation. But in 
England, for half a century after the introduction of printing, 
the works issued by Caxton and his associates were all, with 
insignificant exceptions, in the vernacular tongue, all identified 
with the native literature, either as original works or effective 
translations. These early English presses multiplied copies of 
Chaucer, Gower, and Lydgate, of Trevisa’s translation of Higden, 
and other prose works of interest, and thus supplied for the 
first time the materials of a literary culture at once national in 
its basis and popular in its range. 

In the same way, under the over-mastering influence of what 
continental critics would probably call the insular spirit, the 
new classical literature itself was speedily turned to national 
account, and converted into an instrument of general cultiva- 
tion. The early English scholars betook themselves to the 
work of translating, and the effect of the new classical literature 
during the greater part of the sixteenth century must be 
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measured rather by its popular influence than by its professional 
study or academic teaching. The systematic teaching of Greek 
was not firmly established in either Oxford or Cambridge till 
the second half of the century ; and before that time several 
versions from classical Greek as well as Latin authors had 
appeared in English. But it was not until after the accession 
of Elizabeth that translations of standard classical authors were 
multiplied in sufficient abundance to supply the conditions of 
a new and stimulating national culture. Then the higher 
liberalizing influences of the period were welcomed, and had 
full scope to work under the most favourable conditions. The 
universal sense of relief from the gloom, oppression, and terror 
of the previous reign, the hopes inspired by the accession of a 
sagacious, accomplished, and popular monarch, the rousing of 
the national energies by the widening area and deepening 
issues of the Reformation conflict, and the liberation of learning 
from priestly or professional control, with the consequent 
secularization of the sources of knowledge which that move- 
ment had effected, all conspired to produce and diffuse amongst 
the active classes of the nation a sharpened intellectual appe- 
tite, and an eager desire for fresh and satisfying mental food. 
There was, in fact, a general thirst for some knowledge of the 
revived classical literatures, which the scholars of the time 
hastened to gratify. Before the end of the century, most of the 
great masterpieces of Greek and Roman literature were trans- 
lated, and many with surprising spirit and accuracy. This is 
true of the Iliad and Odyssey, with the minor Homeric poems, 
translated by the poet Chapman; of Muszeus, translated by 
Marlowe; of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, translated by Arthur 
Golding ; and of large parts of Virgil, as well as of Horace and 
Martial, attempted by different scholars. Not only the great 
poets, however, but the orators, Demosthenes, Isocrates, and 
Cicero; the historians, Thucydides and Livy, Sallust, Cesar, 
and Tacitus; the moralists, Plutarch and Seneca; the rhetori- 
cians and writers on natural history and science, were all trans- 
lated during this period. Aristotle’s Ethics and Politics, and 
parts of Plato, also appeared in an English dress. 

With regard to the versions from Greek authors, it is true in- 
deed that Thucydides, Aristotle’s Politics, and Plutarch’s Lives 
were translated immediately from the French. Of these, however, 
North’s celebrated version of Plutarch has the idiomatic purity, 
vigour, and picturesqueness of an original English work, and 
occupies an enviable niche in our literary history as the mirror 
in which Shakespeare saw clearly reflected the grand proportions, 
heroic forms, and richly animated life of the old classic world. 
The translator of Aristotle’s Politics states that he corrected the 
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French version throughout by a comparison with the original 
Greek, though his own version has hardly profited to the ex- 
tent that perhaps might have been expected from such a state- 
ment. The version of Thucydides is more archaic in form; and 
this is not to be wondered at, considering both the early date of 
its appearance and its authorship. It appeared in the middle 
of the century, having been published in 1550, and was executed 
by Thomas Nicolls, “ cytezeine and goldesmyth of London.” It 
has prefixed a special privilege from the young King, setting 
forth that “our faythfull well-b-loved subject, Thomas Nicolls, 
cytezene and goldesmith of our cytie of London, hath not onely 
translated the hystorye wryttone by Thucydides the Athenian, 
out of Frenche into Inglish, but also intendeth contynuing in 
that his vertuous exercise, thereby to reduce and bring other 
profytable hystories out of Frenche and Latin into our said 
maternall language, to the generall benefyt, comodytie, and 
profyt of all our loving subjectes, that shall well digeste the 
same.” It is dedicated to Sir John Cheke, commemorated in 
Milton’s well-known sonnet, and at that time the first Greek 
scholar in England, the author in the dedication praying him 
“not onelye with favour to accept this, the first my fruict in 
translatyon, but also conferring it with the Greke, so to amend and 
correct in those places and sentences which your exact learning 
and knolaige shall judge meet to be altered and reformed.’ 

The translation fills a folio of 500 pages, and is, all things con- 
sidered, respectably executed. But the fact that a London 
tradesman should’ have carefully translated an author like 
Thucydides, even from the French, though he seems also to have 
used the excellent Latin version of Laurentius Valla, well illus- 
trates the living interest in liberal studies that had grown up 
outside the universities, and which, with little direct academic 
help, was gradually diffused amongst the people, especially the 
mercantile, trading, and professional classes of the town popu- 
lations. The universities, indeed, yielding to a tendency too 
common in such corporations, obstinately resisted the introduc- 
tion of Greek as a new-fangled study, tried to expel the first 
teachers of the offensive tongue, and clung tenaciously as long 
as possible to their scholastic curriculum, in all its medieval 
integrity. What the obscure monastic pedants of the univer- 
sities were for a time characteristically slow to attempt, popular 
enthusiasm, with the help of a few liberal, enlightened, and 
industrious scholars, speedily accomplished. Before the end of 
the century, the substance of classical literature, the contents of 
the great masterpieces of antiquity, both in prose and verse, 
were placed within the reach of all who had any taste for 
letters, and could read their native tongue. 
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To meet the varied requirements of these translations, all the 
scattered and hitherto neglected elements of the language were 
not only called into requisition, but attained a certain degree of 
currency by being employed in works of general interest. All 
its accumulated stores of characteristic and expressive terms, 
provincial, archaic, colloquial, and professional, would obviously 
be required to render effectively such poets as Homer and Ovid, 
and such prose writers as Plutarch and Pliny. The influx of 
words during this period—some few exotics, but the great 
majority native—was indeed so great that no English lexico- 
grapher has been able even yet to collect and register them all. 
Nay, the works of a single industrious translator, Philemon 
Holland, master of the Coventry Grammar School, whose ver- 
sions fill five or six dense folios, contain a mine of linguistic 
wealth which the recent labours of accomplished and zealous 
students, such as Archbishop Trench and Mr. Marsh, have not 
half explored. Not only the new literatures, however, but new 
discoveries and inventions, new ideas and conceptions, new 
aims and aspirations, new feelings, hopes, and imaginations, 
required new words and new combinations for their adequate 
expression. These requirements were fully met, and in a few 
years the language of reflection became as rich and copious as 
that of imagination. These accumulated materials of expres- 
sive diction prepared the way for the works of original genius 
and creative power that followed. The difficult task which 
Dante had to execute for himself, that of creating a literary 
language out of a number of rustic dialects, Shakespeare found 
done to his hand. At the time when he entered on his dramatic 
career, the language was exactly in the state best fitted for all 
the purposes of the poet,—rich, various, and expressive, but 
still plastic to the touch, yielding readily to the impress of 
genius, and capable of being moulded into forms of exquisite 
beauty, grandeur, and power. His dramas illustrate the re- 
sources and capabilities, the matchless grace and loveliness, the 
fresh and exhilarating life, the muscular strength and sinewy 
flexibility, of the fully-formed English tongue. They exhibit 
the language in its perfect bloom and vigour, when for the first 
time it had become fully equal to all the demands of the 
thinker and the poet. 

The period of the Revolution brought great changes to the 
language and the literature, and the change affected the lan- 
guage even more than the literature. Politically, it was a 
period of reaction after a violent and protracted struggle, to- 
wards the close of which, notwithstanding the gains and losses 
on either side, little real progress seemed to have been made. 
Not the licentious reaction of exhaustion and indifference that 
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marked the Restoration, but the reaction of sobriety and vigil- 
ance natural to men tired of useless and disappointing experi- 
ments in government, and determined at all costs to establish 
the constitutional liberties of the country on a settled basis. 
But on its literary side the period retained and developed many 
of the characteristics impressed upon it at the Restoration. The 
domestic struggles incident to the peaceful revolution that 
changed the reigning dynasty, and the aggressive foreign policy 
it naturally produced, absorbed for a time the attention of the 
country, leaving its relaxed intellectual energies to follow 
the secondary influences of taste and fashion belonging to 
the Restoration period. During the interval between the 
Restoration and the Revolution, literature being no longer 
stirred by rational impulses, became an affair of society, of the 
Court, and of the town. Unfortunately the monarch and his 
Court were total strangers to anything like national sentiment 
and patriotic feeling, having spent their lives abroad, and 
acquired French tastes and habits at the very time when France 
was both politically and intellectually almost supreme in Europe. 
This increased the effect which the brilliant literature of the 
French Augustan age would naturally have had upon our own 
in a season of lassitude and reaction. The corrupt taste of the 
Court naturally tended, moreover, to bring into vogue the more 
superficial, witty, and licentious forms of contemporary French 
literature, and for a time the literary favourites of the Court, in 
their loose songs, impudent comedy, and fantastic inflated 
tragedy, fell into a servile imitation of degraded French models. 

Lord Macaulay has indeed suggested that the French fashions 
of the Court affected the diction as well as the spirit and charac- 
teristic forms of literature, and, after Johnson, has charged 
Dryden with introducing purely French terms into the voca- 
bulary of the language. But the charge, while true to a certain 
extent of the fashionable conversation of the day, is inapplicable 
to any except the lowest class of writers, and least of all applies 
to the great chief of contemporary letters. The frivolous talk 
of fops and fine ladies was no doubt copiously interlarded with 
French terms, and Johnson’s charge against Dryden is, that 
“with a vanity unworthy of his abilities,” he introduced such 
terms into his writings, in order to show that he moved in high 
society. But in support of this sweeping censure he adduces 
only two instances, and these are wholly insufficient to prove 
any conscious or intentional departure from the thoroughly 
English diction which marks all his writings, both in prose and 
verse. It is true that Dryden occasionally uses French words, 
such as lizarre, fanfaron, and nobless ; but he did not introduce 
them, the last being common to the Elizabethan writers, and 
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used more than once by Shakespeare himself. With a thoroughly 
English instinct, indeed, he especially denounced and satirized 
the attempted corruption of the national speech by the reckless 
introduction of foreign words and phrases. In discussing the 
means of improving and refining the language, he condemns the 
motley speech in which exquisites and loungers who had crossed 
the Channel attempted to disguise their poverty of thought. 
“For I cannot approve of their way of refining, who corrupt 
our English idiom by mixing it too much with French; that is 
a sophistication of languages, not an improvement of it,—a turn- 
ing English into French, rather than a refining of English by 
French. We meet daily with those fops, who value themselves 
on their travelling, and pretend they cannot express their mean- 
ing in English, because they would put off to us some French 
phrase of the last edition, without considering that, for ought 
they know, we have a better of our own ; but these are not the 
men who are to refine us. Their talent is to prescribe fashions, 
not words; at best they are only serviceable to a writer, so as 
Ennius was to Virgil. We may aurwm ex stercore colligere, for 
tis hard if, amongst many insignificant phrases, there happen 
not something worth preserving, though they themselves, like 
Indians, know not the value of their own commodity.” Again, 
in the comedy of Marriage-d-la-Mode, he introduces Melantha, 
an affected fine lady of the day, for the very purpose of ridicul- 
ing the vulgar rage for Gallicisms that infected the fashionable 
conversation of thetime. The breadth and vigour of the expo- 
sure may be gathered from the following extract :— 


“ Mel. O, are you there, Minion? And, well, are not you a most 
precious damsel, to retard all my visits for want of language, when 
you know you are paid so well for furnishing me with new words for 
my daily conversation? Let me die, if I have not run the risque 
already, to speak like one of the vulgar ; and if I have one phrase left 
in all my store that is not threadbare and usé, and fit for nothing but 
to be thrown to peasants. 

“* Phil. Indeed, madam, I have been very diligent in my vocation : 
but you have so drained all the French plays and romances, that they 
are not able to supply you with words for your daily expense. 

“‘ Mel. Drained? Whata word’s there! Epuisée, you sot you. 
Come, produce your morning’s work. 

“ Phil. ’Tis here, madam. [Shows the paper. 

“ Mel. O, my Venus! fourteen or fifteen words to serve me a whole 
day! Let me die, at this rate I cannot last till night. Come, read 
your words, twenty to one half of ’em will not pass muster neither. 

“ Phil. Sottises, [ Reads, 

“ Mel. Sottises: bon. That’s an excellent word to begin withal : 
as for example: He or she said a thousand sottises to me. Proceed. 

“ Phil. Figure: as, What a figure of a man is there! 
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“ Mel. Naive! as how? 

“ Phil. Speaking of a thing that was naturally said: It was so naive. 
Or such an innocent piece of simplicity: "Twas such a naiveté. 

“* Mel. Truce with your interpretations. Make haste. 

“ Phil. Foible, chagrin, grimace, embarasse, double-entendre, équi- 
voque, éclaircissement, suitté, beveue, fagon, penchant, coup d’etourdy, 
and ridicule. 

“ Mel. Hold, hold; how did they begin ? 

“ Phil. They began at sottises, and ended en ridicule. 

** Mel. Now give me your paper in my hand, and hold you my glass, 
while I practise my postures for the day. [Melantha laughs in the 
glass.| How does that laugh become my face ? 

“ Phil. Sovereignly well, madam. 

“* Mel. Sovereignly? Let me die, that’s not amiss. That word shall 
not be yours: I'll invent it, and bring it up myself. My new point 
gorget shall be yours upon’t. Not a word of the word, I charge 

ou. 

“ Phil. I am dumb, madam.” 


It will be seen that many of the terms and phrases in this 
extract, stigmatized by Melantha’s maid as French gibberish, 
have passed into the language since Dryden’s day, and are now 
in habitual use. Fozble, caprice, grimace, and ridicule, for 
example, are good English words, constantly employed by the 
best writers, probably without any suspicion of their compara- 
tively recent introduction. This is true of many other words 
emphasized as belonging to Melantha’s foreign vocabulary, such 
as tour, chagrin, amour, repartec, rally, and embarrass. Of the 
last word, now so thoroughly English, Melantha says,—“ Truce 
with your douceurs, good servant; you see I am addressing to 
the Princess ; pray do not embarrass me—embarrass me ! what 
a delicious French word do you make me lose upon you too!” 
Many more of Melantha’s Gallicisms, such as menage, devoir, 
spirituel, éclaircissement, naiveté, Equivoque, and penchant, if still 
retaining in form and accent traces of their foreign origin, are 
in themselves so convenient and expressive, and so far supported 
by authoritative use, as to be well entitled to sue out their 
naturalization, if they are not already naturalized. To say 
nothing of their occasional employment by good early writers, 
some of them are given by Johnson as English words, while all 
appear in later English dictionaries. Indeed, many of the terms 
condemned by Dryden as neologisms are freely used by Addi- 
son and Pope. This illustrates a well-known fact in the history 
of all languages, that foreign words, unanimously condemned as 
harsh and impure on their first introduction, ultimately find 
their way into the language, if any good reason exists for their 
admission. Dryden himself refers to this in the passage already 
quoted, in saying that it would be hard if, among many insig- 
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nificant phrases, there should not be some worth preserving. 
None the less, however, is it the duty of a sound English critic 
to resist the introduction of foreign terms, especially when the 
tide of fashion sets strongly in their favour. The language is 
periodically exposed to wholesale adulteration from this source, 
and while no hostile criticism, however incisive and unsparing, 
can ultimately prevent useful additions being made to the 
vocabulary, it may be of the highest service in saving the 
national speech from the depraving effects of vulgar thought- 
lessness and fashionable folly. In the first half of the present 
century, for example, there was a marked tendency among a 
certain school of writers to introduce German compounds, and 
affect German idioms in their style and phraseology. In the 
judgment of many critics, the more recent danger is, that our 
national speech, like our national institutions, may become 
Americanized, as it is called. At such a period the office of 
the English critic is to resist the dominant tendency, and 
Dryden, as guardian of the language, discharged his duty in 
this respect with characteristic energy, as well as with rare 
critical intelligence. No charge against him, therefore, can 
well be more unfounded or unjust than that of attempting 
deliberately to corrupt the vocabulary of his native tongue. 
But, while resisting the fashionable rage for Gallicisms, and thus 
preserving in its strength and purity the instrument of litera- 
ture, he yielded almost completely to the vicious taste of the 
Court in the form and substance of at least one important section 
of his literary works. His numerous dramas, it must be con- 
fessed, illustrate some of the worst characteristics of contem- 
porary French literature. In the stilted, unnatural sentiment 
and general didactic inflation of his rhymed tragedies, no less 
than in the colloquial shamelessness and indecency of his prose 
comedies, he deliberately followed the worst French models, 
and gratified to the full the depraved Court taste of the Resto- 
ration. 

At the Revolution, with a purer Court, and the return of 
serious interests to the national mind, a better spirit prevailed, 
and the salutary working of the higher characteristic of French 
literature is apparent. This higher feature consisted in its 
critical spirit, not its critical theories, which were narrow and 
insufficient enough, but in the disposition to inquire into the 
grounds of literary excellence,—the effort to discover in all 
departments of intellectual activity rational canons of guidance 
and judgment. But this was so conformed to the temper of the 
English mind at the Revolution, and to the turn which English 
thought had taken, that the foreign influence during this period 
did little more than strengthen and confirm the dominant bias 
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of the native literature. While the literature of Queen Anne’s 
reign is of native growth, it is thus so far in sympathy with the 
literature on the other side of the Channel, that they have many 
characteristics in common. French literature, for example, like 
French life, has always been marked by its social, centralizing 
tendency. Itis the literature of a special locality and a limited 
circle, produced by accomplished men living very much together, 
a kind of scattered club resident in the metropolis; and this is 
pre-eminently true of its most brilliant period. If politically, 
according to the mot of Louis xIv., the King is the State, so, for 
all literary purposes, the capital is the country, Paris is France. 
In the same way, the English literature of the Revolution period 
has a marked social, centralized, or urban character. It is, as 
we have said, pre-eminently the literature of the town, and this 
fundamental characteristic greatly affects both its substance and 
its form. Such a literature would be largely occupied, for 
example, with light social criticism and humorous satire, with 
the witty exposure of fashionable follies, and the epigrammatic 
analysis of character and manners, with lively but superficial 
discussions on questions of literary taste and judgment. Ina 
word, it would be, to a great extent, the literature of light 
didactic satire, of critical and colloquial essays both in prose 
and verse. 

This limitation in the range of subjects and appeal would 
necessarily affect the language as well as the literature. As 
literature always employs the language of those it addresses, 
when restricted to the town, it naturally adopted an urban 
vocabulary, the dialect of society, and of a highly artificial and 
conventional society. No doubt this dialect had many special 
virtues, and was admirably adapted for effective social criticism. 
It was perfectly intelligible, clear, and transparent as crystal, 
with an easy flow, epigrammatic sparkle, and antithetical 
emphasis that excited the reader’s attention, and kept up his 
interest by mere force of style, even when there was nothing 
in the thought to stimulate the intellect. But notwithstanding 
these virtues, the fashionable dialect was wanting in copiousness 
and variety, in imaginative range and reflective depth, as well 
as in tender and profound emotional expressiveness. Here 
again in the language we have a feature which, if not directly 
due to French influence, approximates the English writing of 
the time to the French type. As the literature of Queen Anne’s 
time may be fairly said to have the virtues and vices of the best 
French literature, so the language has the excellences and de- 
fects of the highly wrought French tongue. While clear, 
spirited, and polished, it was at the same time marked by the 
comparative poverty of its poetical and reflective vocabulary. 
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To what an extent this is true, even at the best period of 
Revolution literature, may be seen by comparing the vocabulary 
of Addison and Pope with the vocabulary of Shakespeare and 
Bacon. With all the irresistible charm of Addison’s style, his 
luminous simplicity and grace, his purity, ease, and elegance 
of diction, it is impossible not to feel that his power of expres- 
sion, however perfect within its range, is extremely limited both 
as to depth and extent. The great writers of the Elizabethan 
age, roused by commanding national impulses, and appealing to 
an awakened and excited people, used the entire national speech 
with the utmost freedom and confidence, counting none of its 
elements common or unclean. But the courtly poets and 
essayists of Queen Anne’s reign, yielding to the dominant 
critical tendency of their day, were fastidious in their choice of 
words, weeding their vocabulary not only of all obsolete and 
provincial, but of all obsolescent, unusual, and inharmonious 
terms and compounds. Any words not directly sanctioned by 
current use, no matter how vernacular and expressive they 
might be, were at once rejected. 

This so-called improvement of the language had begun in 
Dryden’s day, and he himself took an active part in forwarding 
the work, as well as in vindicating against cavillers its reality 
and importance. Whilst he protested vigorously, as we have 
seen, against the needless introduction of foreign terms, he was 
almost equally severe against the retention of the more archaic 
and obsolescent element of his native tongue. In the Epilogue, 
one of his most extravagant heroic plays, he thus pronounces 
judgment on the dramatists of the Elizabethan age :— 


“‘ They who have best succeeded on the stage, 
Have still conformed their genius to their age. 
Thus Jonson did mechanic humour show, 

When men were dull, and conversation low. 
And as their comedy, their love was mean, 
Except by chance in some one laboured scene, 
Which must atone for an ill-written play, 

They rose, but at their height could seldom stay. 
Fame then was cheap, and the first comer sped, 
And they have kept it since, by being dead. 


If love and honour now are higher raised, 
’Tis not the poet, but the age is praised. 
Wit’s now arrived to a more high degree, 
Our native language more refined and free, 
Our ladies and our men now speak more wit 
In conversation than those poets writ.’ 


And in an elaborate prose defence of the Epilogue he deliberately 
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maintains that the language of the Restoration dramatists, in- 
cluding of course his own, is superior in grace, refinement, and 
expressiveness, to that of even the best dramatists of the pre- 
ceding age, such as Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, and Fletcher. This 
superiority mainly consisted, he tells us, in rejecting such old 
words and phrases as were ill-sounding and improper, and 
admitting others more proper, more sounding, and more signi- 
ficant. He claims it as a special merit for the writers of his 
own age, that they had not merely rejected words antiquated by 
custom, and without any fault of theirs, as the refinement in 
that case would be accidental only, but whatever in the poetical 
vocabulary of the previous age they deemed ill-sounding and 
inappropriate. Curiously enough too, he brings the charge of 
employing a harsh, semi-barbarous, and obsolete dialect specially 
against Shakespeare and Fletcher, two of the most harmonious 
and musical writers in the language. Those who know only the 
just and discriminating estimate of Shakespeare given by Dryden 
in his Lssay on Dramatic Poetry, will hardly be prepared for the 
disparaging terms in which he speaks of him when defending 
himself and his brother dramatists from the attacks of contem- 
porary criticism. On the point of language, with which we are 
concerned, he delivers himself as follows :— 


“ But, malice and partiality set apart, let any man who understands 
English read diligently the works of Shakespeare and Fletcher, and 
I dare undertake that he will find in every page either some solecism 
of speech or some notorious flaw in sense; and yet these men are 
reverenced when we are not forgiven. That their wit is great, and 
many times their expressions noble, envy itself cannot deny. But 
the times were ignorant in which they lived. Poetry was then, if not 
in its infancy among us, at least not arrived to its vigour and maturity. 
Witness the lameness of their plots, many of which, especially those 
which they writ first—for even that age refined itself in some measure— 
were made up of some ridiculous, incoherent story. I suppose I need 
not name Pericles Prince of Tyre, and the historical plays of Shake- 
speare, besides many of the rest, as the Winter’s Tale, Love's Labour 
Lost, Measure for Measure, which were either grounded on impos- 
sibilities, or at least so meanly written that the comedy neither caused 
your mirth, nor the serious part your concernment..... But 
these absurdities which those poets committed may more properly be 
called the age’s fault than theirs. For, besides the want of education 
and learning, which was their particular unhappiness, they wanted the 
benefit of converse. Their audiences knew no better, and therefore were 
satisfied with what they brought. Those who call theirs the golden age 
of poetry have only this reason for it, that they were then content with 
acorns.”’ 


Dryden very prudently makes no direct attempt to prove the 
charge of being rude, obsolete, and obscure, which he brings so 
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freely against Shakespeare’s language. But he makes an indi- 
rect attempt to establish his position, which is worth notice, as 
showing how incompetent he really was to discuss the question. 
It was the fashion amongst the playwrights and critics of the 
Restoration to place Ben Jonson above all his contemporaries as 
the great master of correct and laboured comedy. He is always 
spoken of as learned, careful, and judicious, and the scholarly 
elaboration of his dramatic art is contrasted with Shakespeare’s 
careless fertility of nature. Dryden attempts to establish his 
sweeping charge against the Elizabethan dramatists, by showing 
that even Jonson’s language is not unfrequently harsh and inac- 
curate, the conclusion being, that if a writer so careful and 
learned is found continually tripping, errors of all kinds must 
be expected in such ignorant and indifferent authors as Shake- 
speare and Fletcher. Dryden, indeed, formally draws this in- 
ference, and on the strength of it excuses himself from specifying 
any of the errors and solecisms to be found, as he tells us, in 
every page of Shakespeare’s works. After specifying some 
of Jonson’s alleged mistakes, “ what correctness, after this,” 
he asks, “can be expected from Shakespeare or from Fletcher, 
who wanted that learning and care which Jonson had? I 
will therefore spare my own trouble of inquiring into their 
faults, who, had they lived now, had doubtless written more 
correctly. I suppose it will be enough for me to affirm, as 
I think I safely may, that these and the like errors, which I 
taxed in the most correct of the last age, are such into which 
we do not ordinarily fall.” The trouble, however, of specifying 
some of Shakespeare’s errors was by no means so superfluous, 
as the examples from Jonson, on which he rests his whole 
charge against the Elizabethan dramatists, are all blunders. 
Instead of convicting Jonson of error, they simply convict his 
critic of ignorance. Seven instances of alleged error are given, 
but in each case Jonson is right and Dryden wrong. With 
regard to words, Dryden absurdly censures the use of ire as an 
archaism, an antiquated word ; and the use of port in the sense 
of gate, as a novelty and “affected error,” opposed to the Eng- 
lish idiom, and introduced by Jonson in the spirit of mere 
pedantry. The fact is that ire, in place of being at all obsolete 
or antiquated, was freely used by Dryden’s contemporaries, and 
even by himself, and that port, in the sense of gate, so far from 
being introduced by Jonson, is constantly used by Shakespeare 
and the Elizabethan writers, and was a good English word for 
a century at least before Jonson was born. Of grammatical 
errors he specifies the use of be in the plural for are, the double 
comparative, and the use of one in the plural ones, all of which, 
it need hardly be said, are amply supported by authoritative use 
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up to Dryden’s day, and the last continuously down to our own 
time. The remaining instance, illustrating, according to Dryden, 
errors both of etymology and syntax, is as follows -— 


*¢ Just men, 
Though heaven should speak with all is wrath at once, 
That with his breath the hinges of the world 
Did crack, we should stand upright and wnfeared.’ 


His is ill syntax with heaven, and by unfeared he means un- 
afraid, words of a quite contrary signification.” With regard 
to his, it is strange that Dryden should have been unaware that 
it was the regular possessive of the neuter pronoun, zs being a 
comparatively modern formation, not generally used by good 
writers until after the Restoration. But it is clear that he was 
ignorant of this fact, which must have been in his own day a 
tolerably obtrusive one, as he raises the same objection against 
a previous passage, stigmatizing Ais—his tre—applied to a 
thunder-cloud, as a “ false construction.” It is almost equally 
strange that, having studied parts of Chaucer, and read with 
some care many of Shakespeare’s plays, he should not have 
known that the English verb fear, like the Anglo-Saxon verb 
from which it is derived, was constantly used in the transitive 
sense of to frighten or terrify, and that wnfeared in the sense of 
unafraid is therefore a perfectly legitimate compound. 

The truth is, Dryden could not but perceive that there was a 
great difference between the poetic diction of his own day and 
that of the Elizabethan writers, and without having any defi- 
nite or critical knowledge of the subject, he hastily concluded 
that the change was altogether for the better. This would be 
rendered all the more plausible from the fact that there was a 
marked improvement in some kinds of poetry, such as didactic 
satire dnd translation, in which he himself excelled. While 
even in his hands the drama had fallen so low, there is a vigour, 
a concentration and expressiveness about Dryden’s poetical 
satires and translations that such works had not previously 
possessed. With the sure instinct of a masculine intellect and 
robust literary nature, he had seized the most expressive ele- 
ments of current English, and turned them to admirable account 
in these works, and, with a pardonable self-love, he tried to 
maintain that the improvement extended to all departments of 
poetry. He knew that the dramatic vocabulary of his own day 
was greatly restricted, that it had lost the copiousness, variety, 
and luxuriance of the Elizabethan drama, and he persisted in 
regarding the restriction as an improvement. Under the stimu- 
lus of foreign influences and foreign example, he had moreover 
vague notions of refining the language by subjecting it to the 
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formal revision of a central authority or academy, and at one 
time actually proposed a plan for carrying the notion into effect. 
The French language had been permanently impoverished by 
this process of so-called refinement, and yielding almost uncon- 
sciously to the contagion of French classical theories and French 
academic influence, Dryden was anxious that the English lan- 
guage should be subjected to the same process and share the 
same fate. 

Addison sympathized even more fully with French tastes and 
French classical theories of criticism. He was naturally, too, 
more refined and fastidious than Dryden, and his diction accord- 
ingly is more limited and select. He has far less acquaintance, 
moreover, with the great Elizabethan writers who had displayed 
in such noble forms the full resources of the language. From 
the evidence of his writings it seems indeed very doubtful 
whether he had ever read Shakespeare at all, or had any know- 
ledge of his writings beyond a theatre-going acquaintance with 
one or two of his best-known plays. Mr. De Quincey broadly 
asserts that no reference to Shakespeare is to be found in Addi- 
son’s writings. 

“In particular,” he says, “we shall here proclaim a discovery 
which we made twenty years ago. We, like others, from seeing fre- 
quent references to Shakespeare in the Spectator, had acquiesced in 
the common belief that, although Addison was no doubt profoundly 
unlearned in Shakespeare’s language, and thoroughly unable to do him 
justice, yet that of course he had a vague popular knowledge of the 
mighty poet’s cardinal dramas. Accident only led us into a discovery 
of our mistake. Twice or thrice we had observed, that if Shakespeare 
were quoted, that paper turned out not to be Addison’s ; and at length 
by express examination we ascertained the curious fact, that Addison 
has never in one instance quoted or made any reference to Shake- 
speare.” 


This statement is however altogether inaccurate, and the 
alleged discovery no discovery at all, Addison having quoted 
and criticised Shakespeare in the Spectator, as well as referred 
to him in some of his other writings. In his paper on “Stage 
Devices for Exciting Pity,” he quotes a long extract from the 
ghost scene in Hamlet, aud speaks of the appearance of the ghost 
as “a masterpiece of its kind, wrought up with all the circum- 
stances that can create either attention or horror.” And in 
a previous paper on English tragedy, as well as in his criticism 
of Milton, he repeats the commonplace Restoration reproach 
against Shakespeare, that his thoughts are often obscured “by 
the sounding phrases, hard metaphors, and forced expressions in 
which they are cloathed.” But Addison’s writings contain no 
evidence of his having possessed any but the most superficial 
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knowledge of Shakespeare—the kind of knowledge naturally 
derived from seeing on the stage two or three of his more 
popular tragedies, “curtailed, adapted, and improved,” by such 
dealers in turgid sentiment and tawdry ornamentation as Tate 
and Lee. Itis a noteworthy fact that many of the most accom- 
plished and popular writers of the time, such as Addison and 
Shaftesbury, author of the Characteristics, hardly ever refer to 
Shakespeare except to point out his defects, or openly sneer 
at his “rude, unpolished style, and antiquated phrase and wit.” 
The iruth is, all the dominant literary influences of the time 
were classical ; either directly classical, flowing from the study 
of Greek and Roman writers, or indirectly classical, filtered 
through contemporary French literature. And these influences, 
while favourable to critical nicety, as well as to a certain finish 
and completeness in the imitative and secondary forms of litera- 
ture, were unfavourable not only to the development of original 
genius, but to its appreciation in forms so unlike the approved 
types of classical excellence as the passionate dramas and 
romantic epics of the Elizabethan age. Addison represents 
these influences to the full, working under the most favourable 
conditions, and his choice vocabulary, his limited selection of 
words, must be regarded as an indirect criticism of the license 
of the older writers. 

His direct references to language indicate the same verbal 
fastidiousness in the direction both of the old and the new. In 
his celebrated criticism of Paradise Lost, for example, he censures 
Milton for employing words and phrases too mean, familiar, and 
poor for poetic use. Of this alleged defect the following is the 
chief instance, the italics being Addison’s own :— 


“ Embryos and idiots, eremites and friars, 
White, black, and grey, with all their trumpery, 
Here pilgrims roam.”—Bk. iii. 474. 


Here the words in italics are objected to as mean and familiar. 
But the real question for criticism is not whether they are familiar, 
but whether they are appropriate and expressive; and this is 
soon answered, Nothing, surely, could be more appropriate 
than for the poet to follow the universal custom in designating 
the different orders of friars by the different colours of their 
dress. In no other way could he at once so briefly and vividly 
bring the motley groups before the reader’s mind. The main 
force of Addison’s objection to the passage is however most 
likely to be found in the word trwmpery, which he knew pro- 
bably only in its secondary sense, in its more trivial and ludi- 
crous associations,—the sense in which he himself uses it in the 
Spectator, as applying to mere fashionable vanities, to empty 
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and worthless display. But in its primary meaning as an Eng- 
lish word, as well as in its authoritative use for a century before 
Milton wrote, it had a deeper, more serious, and special signifi- 
cation. While it always carried with it the notion of parade 
and display, in its early use the parade and display were always 
made for the special purpose of craft and deception. It thus 
involved the idea of hollowness and imposture, and it was 
specially applied to the various expedients, sleights, and devices, 
—the vestments, genuflections, and ritualistic machinery of re- 
ligious imposture. This central notion of fabrication and im- 
posture is still retained in the verb to trump up, as when we say 
of some plausible but baseless narrative palmed off for purposes 
of deception, “it is a trwmped-up story.” Like the French word 
from which it is derived, and its German cognates, the leading 
idea of the term is that of deception by means of hollow, worth- 
less display, either to the senses or the mind. Thus, in Hack- 
luyt’s voyages, the writer, describing a Mahometan prophet or 
impostor, says, “ He carried in his hand ‘a flagge or streamer 
set on a short spear painted,’ and at his back ‘a mat, bottels, 
and other ¢trumpery.”” Again, in a popular theological work 
published during Milton’s youth, we have, “The proudest 
Pharisee that ever shoued to the Lord all the pedlar’s pack 
of the trumpery of his own justitiarie workes, we have him 
in the temple as busy as a bee praying, or prating at the 
least.” And Bishop Hall, referring expressly to the Romish 
ceremonial, exclaims, “ What a world of fopperies these are, 
of crosses, of candles, of holy water, and salt and censings! 
Away with these trumperies.” A good example of its early 
use in the sense of craft or treachery occurs in the preface 
to Raleigh’s History of the World. After commemorating 
the various unlawful means, the schemes of policy and vio- 
lence, of fraud and force, by which ambitious English princes 
had seized the crown, and dwelling in detail on the stratagems 
and treacheries of Richard 11. the diabolical cunning of his 
policy, and his ruthless murders, the author begins his summing 
up with the sentence, “ Now as we have told the successe of 
the ¢rumperies and cruelties of our own kings and our great per- 
sonages, so we find that God is everywhere the true God.” And 
again in the sixth chapter, referring to the corruptions of the 
Biblical story of creation to be found amongst Pagan traditions, 
he says, “The Greeks, and other more ancient nations, by 
fabulous inventions, and by breaking into parts the story of the 
creation, and by delivering it over in a mystical sense, wrapping 
it up mixed with their own trumperie, have sought to obscure 
the truth thereof.” Now, considering the light in which Milton 
regarded the tawdry Romish ceremonial, and the solemn mas- 
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querade of its monkish orders, no single word probably could 
have been applied to them at once so compendious, descriptive, 
and appropriate as the word ¢rumpery. At the close of the 
passage from which the extract is taken, the full significance 
of the allusion is expanded in harmony with the central meaning 
of the word as follows :— 
“ And now Saint Peter at Heaven’s wicket seems 

To wait them with his keys, and now at foot 

Of Heaven’s ascent they lift their feet, when lo! 

A violent cross-wind from either coast 

Blows them transverse, ten thousand leagues away, 

Into the devious air. Then might ye see 

Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their wearers, tost 

And fluttered into rags; then reliques, beads, 

Indulgences, dispenses, pardons, bulls, 

The sport of winds; all these upwhirled aloft, 

Fly o’er the backside of the world far off, 

Into a limbo large and broad, since called 

The Paradise of Fools, to few unknown 

Long after, now unpeopled and untrod.”—Bk. iii. 484-97. 


In a further criticism of the same passage, Addison again 
unconsciously reveals his ignorance of the great writers of the 
previous age. He suggests that Milton fabricated the word 
eremite out of hermit for the convenience of his verse. But the 
form “eremite,” so far from being peculiar to Milton, is in common 
use amongst the Elizabethan writers. In the same criticism he 
tells us that there are in Milton’s great poem several words of 
his own coining, and gives embryon and miscreated as illustra- 
tions. Both words are however to be found in the Elizabethan 
poets, the latter being used by Shakespeare himself, as well as 
by Spenser in his “ Faéry Queene.” 

The limitation of Addison’s urban dialect is further seen in 
his urging as a fault in Milton’s style the use of such technical 
terms as Doric pillars, cornice, frieze, and architrave, in the 
description of buildings, and such phrases as dropping from the 
zenith, and culminating from the equator, in describing the ap- 
pearance of shooting stars and the sun’s noonday rays. In 
objecting to such words and phrases, Addison clearly has no 
perception of the true law with regard to the literary use of 
technical terms. A poet is at perfect liberty to employ de- 
scriptive words of this kind if they have passed into general 
use, and so far lost their purely technical character as to be at 
once understood by all intelligent readers. The words and 
phrases condemned by Addison as unfit for poetry belong to 
this class. With regard to the architectural terms, architrave 
is perhaps the only one retaining anything of a specially tech- 
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nical character. But Pope does not consider even this term of 
art too technical for poetical use, as the following lines show:— 


‘“¢ Westward a sumptuous frontispiece appear’d, 
On Doric pillars of white marble rear’d, 
Crown’d with an architrave of antique mould 
And sculpture rising on the roughen’d gold.” 


Frieze again occurs in one of Shakespeare’s best-known and 
most beautiful passages, celebrated by Sir Joshua Reynolds as 
a fine example of what in painting is called repose—the short 
dialogue between Duncan and Banquo as they approach Mac- 
beth’s castle :— 
“ This guest of summer, 

The temple-haunting martlet, does approve, 

By his lov’d mansionry, that the heaven’s breath 

Smells wooingly here : no jutty, frieze, 

Buttress, nor coign of vantage, but this bird 

Hath made his pendent bed and procreant cradle.” 


With regard to the astronomical terms and phrases objected 
to by Addison the same reply is to be made. All of them, and 
many others of a like nature, are in common use amongst the 
poets, and especially amongst the more distinguished of Addison’s 
own day, Dryden being specially fond of astronomical allusions. 

Addison applies the same restrictive rule not only to words 
and phrases tinged with an archaic or technical hue, but to 
words and phrases of comparatively recent introduction, but 
which from their convenience had already come into general 
use. In a lively Spectator paper he complains of a jargon of 
French phrases describing military operations, and introduced 
by the late war, which are now to be found in every newspaper 
and gazette, as well as in conversation and private letters ; and 
he gives as specimens of them,—vreconnoiter, pontoon, defile, 
marauding, corps, gasconade, carte blanche, fosse, and commandant. 
He virtually admits, however, that the protest against these and 
other neologisms was too late in emphasizing the fact of their 
universal use. Many of them were indeed employed as good 
English terms by more than one of his own literary contempo- 
raries. 

Pope had the keenest natural instinct for language, and, as a 
natural result of his active poetical labours, his range of ex- 
pression is wider than Addison’s. He is more tolerant both of 
the older and newer elements of expressive diction ; and with 
all their exquisite finish, there are words and phrases to be 
found in his poems which Addison would probably never have 
used. But a poet cannot wholly dissociate himself from the 


dominant influences around him; and Pope still reflects the x ¢ 
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relative limitation that marks the literary and poetical voca- 
bulary of his day. In a criticism of Phillip’s Pastorals, for 
example, he censures the words sheen, whilom, welkin, young- 
lings, nurslings, witless, as antiquated English; and elsewhere 
he condemns as archaic, emprise, nathless, dulcet, paynim, and 
umbrageous, with other words and phrases still belonging to the 
poetical vocabulary of the language. On the other hand, in the 
preface to his translation of Homer, he rejects amongst other 
terms the word campaign as too modern to be used in an epic 
oem. 
. Johnson’s vocabulary and style constitute an indirect criti- 
cism of the language quite as one-sided as Addison’s, though in 
a very different direction. In his horror of colloquial bar- 
barisms and anxiety to avoid a too familiar style of writing, he 
adopted the over-Latinized swelling and sonorous diction that 
is identified with his name. In the words of Dryden criticising 
the style of his namesake, Ben Jonson, “ he did a little too much 
tomanize our tongue, leaving the words which he translated 
almost as much Latin as he found them, wherein, though he 
learnedly followed their language, he did not enough comply 
with the idiom of ours.” But, unlike Addison, he could relish 
styles wholly different from his own, and appreciate forms of 
literary and poetical excellence opposed to the current taste of 
his day, and in many cases openly condemned by its more 
artificial canons of literary judgment. His defence of Shake- 
speare’s dramatic art against the charge of being rude, irregular, 
and incongruous, urged by classical purists and pedants on both 
sides of the Channel, shows a much wider range of critical 
insight than was common at the time. But in dealing criti- 
cally with language he does not always show an equal freedom 
from contemporary prejudice, and some of his incidental criti- 
cisms of Shakespeare’s diction strongly illustrate the exclusive 
notions that prevailed. To enforce the criticism that poetry is 
degraded, and the reader’s mind alienated and disquieted by 
low and mean expressions, he takes the following example :-—— 


“When Macbeth is confirming himself in the horrid purpose of 
stabbing his king, he breaks out amidst his emotions into a wish 
natural to a murderer— 

‘ Come thick night, 

And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell, 

That my keen knife see not the wound it makes, 

Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, 

To cry, Hold, hold!’ 
In this passage is exerted all the force of poetry, that force which calls 
new powers into being, which embodies sentiment and animates 
matter. Yet perhaps scarce any man now peruses it without some 
disturbance of his attention from the counteraction of the words to the 
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ideas. What can be more dreadful than to implore the presence of 
night, invested not in common obscurity, but in the smoke of hell ? 
Yet the efficacy of this invocation is destroyed by the insertion of an 
epithet nov seldom heard but in the stable, and dun night may come 
and go without any other notice than contempt.” 


That Johnson should have been capable of thus deliberately 
attributing to her husband Lady Macbeth’s celebrated soliloquy, 
shows, perhaps, a less intimate acquaintance with the play than 
might have been fairly expected from an author who had re- 
cently published a criticism of it, and already issued proposals 
for a new edition of Shakespeare. But, apart from this, the 
criticism itself is singularly unfortunate. The names of colours 
have in themselves no inherent dignity or meanness, but depend 
for their suggestive significance on the object to which they are 
applied, and Johnson might just as pertinently have objected 
to this particular colour because it is associated in popular say- 
ings, as well as in poetry, and that even by Shakespeare himself, 
with the “magnanimous mouse.” With regard to the word 
dun, the truth is that, so far from being unfit for poetical use, it 
is habitually employed by our best poets to paint a dusky brown 
or dark grey, the heavy mixture of white and black with a faint 
tinge of colour. Thus Chaucer applies it to the eagle’s feathers, 
other writers to the dark marbled hue of the sea-lion, the larger 
kind of seal, and others to the dusky tinge belonging to natives 
of the East. But the word has a special appropriateness in 
this passage, because it is chiefly used in poetry to describe 
heavy masses of moving cloud, especially as seen in the 
obscurity of dawn or evening, when faint light begins to fleck 
the darkened east, or the sombre west “still glimmers with 
some streaks of day.” Chaucer uses it to describe the gloam- 
ing, and Milton, both in Comus and in Paradise Lost, to picture 
the deepening shades of night. From its use in this connexion 
dun was very naturally employed to describe the dense rolling 
columns of artificial cloud produced by the sulphurous smoke of 
hidden fires, and of its application in this sense, the same as 
Shakespeare’s, we have many good examples in modern poetry. 
Thus in Bowles’ Battle of the Nile— 


“‘ But now the mingled fight 
Begins its awful strife again 
Through the dun shades of night 
Along the darkly-heaving main 
Is seen the frequent flash : 
And many a tow’ring mast with dreadful crash 
Rings falling: Is the scene of slaughter o’er ? 
Is the death-cry heard no more ? 
Lo! where the East a glimm’ring freckle streaks, 
Slow o’er the shadowy wave the grey dawn breaks.” 
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And in the better known poem of Hohenlinden— 


‘Tis morn, but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-clouds rolling dun, 
Where furious Frank and fiery Hun, 
Shout in their sulph’rous canopy.” 


A similar reply may be made to a further criticism of Johnson’s 
on the same passage. “ We cannot surely,” he says, “ but sym- 
pathize with the horrors of a wretch about to murder his master, 
his friend, his benefactor, who suspects that the weapon will 
refuse its office, and start back from the breast which he is pre- 
paring to violate. Yet this sentiment is weakened by the name 
of an instrument used by butchers and cooks in the meanest 
employments. We do not immediately conceive that any crime 
of importance is to be committed with a knife; or who does 
not at last, from the long habit of connecting a knife with 
sordid offices, feel aversion rather than terror?” It need hardly 
be said to those who know anything of our early poetry, that 
the word knife is employed in exactly the same way, to desig- 
nate the instrument of a murderer, by Chaucer, and continually 
by Spenser, to say nothing of its abundant use by Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries, the Elizabethan dramatists. It has, moreover, 
a peculiar appropriateness, being, from its facilities of conceal- 
ment, specially employed in connexion with stealthy crime, 
with swift and treacherous assassination. Shakespeare himself 
speaks more than once of “treason’s knife,” “ treason’s secret 
knife,” and in Lady Macbeth’s terrible invocation no other word 
could be substituted for it without weakening the effect of the 
passage. But from want of familiarity with the truth and 
freshness of our earlier poetry,these, and numberless other simple 
and expressive terms, had lost their special significance even to 
the more cultivated readers, not only of Johnson’s time, but of 
the whole period to which he belonged. Even Dryden, for 
example, seems to have a fellow-feeling with Johnson in his 
objection to the poetical use ef the word knife, for in remodel- 
ling Shakespeare’s 7’roilus and Cressida, he substitutes the word 
sword for it, and the change must be assumed to rank amongst 
the improvements which he claims to have effected in Shake- 
speare’s language. In the preface to his revision, Dryden says, 
“TI undertook to remove the heaps of rubbish with which many 
excellent thoughts lay wholly buried ;” adding, “I need not say 
that I have refined his language, which before was obsolete.” 
The passages in question are worth quoting as a specimen of the 
manner in which Dryden did his work, and as throwing light on 
the taste and feeling of the time, as represented by its foremost 
poet and critic. In Shakespeare, Troilus says :— 





Dryden’s “ Troilus and Cressida.” 


“J tell thee, I am mad 
In Cressid’s love: thou answer’st, ‘ She is fair ;’ 
Pour’st in the open ulcer of my heart, 
Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her gait, her voice ; 
Handlest in thy discourse, O, that her hand, 
In whose comparison all whites are ink, 
Writing their own reproach; to whose soft seizure 
The cygnet’s down is harsh, and spirit of sense 
Hard as the palm of ploughman !—This thou tell’st me, 
As true thou tell’st me, when I say I love her ; 
But saying this, instead of oil and balm, 
Thou lay’st in every gash that love hath given me, 
The knife that made it.” 


This exquisite passage is improved and “refined” by Dryden 
as follows :— 
“‘ Oh, Pandarus, when I tell thee I am mad 

In Cressid’s love, thou answer’st she is fair ; 

Praisest her eyes, her stature, and her wit ; 

But praising these, instead of oil and palm, 

Thou lay’st in every wound her love has given me, 

The sword that made it.” 


In Shakespeare the two last lines are a grand personification of 
intense elemental feeling, expressed in the simplest, most direct, 
and poignant words. According to the commonplace poetical 
machinery, Cupid is said to pierce the susceptible bosom with his 
arrows, but this cold and distant fancy pales before the white 
heat of Troilus’ passion, and love, transformed to a mortal foe, 
armed with the murderer’s weapon, rushes on his defenceless 
victim, and with reiterated stabs gashes the suffering heart. 
But in Dryden’s version, the whole force of the conception, as 
well as the fire of the words, is lost, by the mere introduction 
of the pronoun, and, the passion gone, the further changes 
simply reduce the concentrated utterance of intense emotion to 
a conventional sentiment clothed in incongruous phrase. This 
illustrates the process of improving Shakespeare’s diction by 
excluding common words “ connected with sordid offices,” which 
found favour not only with the dramatists of the Restoration, who 
could hardly be expected to appreciate the language of real 
passion, but to a certain extent with Johnson himself. At 
least, as we have seen, Johnson unites with critics of the same 
age and school in condemning the use of such terms. The great 
critic was indeed haunted with the notion, common to many of 
his immediate predecessors, of refining and fixing the language 
so as finally to exclude all rustic and vulgar elements from the 
authorized vocabulary of the lettered and polite. Dryden, as 
we have seen, had a vague idea of establishing an academy for 
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this purpose, and Swift formally addressed a letter to the Earl 
of Oxford, suggesting that, as a member of the Government, he 
should take the initiative in devising some means for “ ascer- 
taining and fixing the language for ever, after such alterations 
are made in it as shall be thought requisite.” This notion o 
circumscribing the language within some artificial boundary 
was indeed the dominant conception on the subject of the whole 
period, from the days of Dryden, who reigned at its commence- 
ment, to those of Johnson, who saw its close, and whose 
Dictionary, the partial realization of his original plan, was 
published about the middle of the eighteenth century. 

Early in the second half of the eighteenth century the tide 
of conventional restriction began almost imperceptibly to turn. 
In the works of Collins, Goldsmith, and Thomson, the despotic 
influences of the town and the Court are somewhat relaxed, and 
there is, at least, a partial return to the simplicity of nature— 
to the varied charm of rural sights and sounds, and the moving 
realities of a more homely human experience. The works of 
Percy, Crabbe, Cowper, and Burns fed the rising tide until the 
fountains of the great deep were once more broken up by the 
French Revolution following the American War. The criticism 
of the eighteenth century, cold and negative as it sometimes 
appeared, had at length done its work, and a work of unex- 
pected magnitude it proved to be. It struck a mortal blow at 
theories of feudal privileges and divine right, which had become 
prolific sources of evil; and gradually undermined the despotic in- 
stitutions that were fatal barriers to human progress, until at last 
they fell with a crash, and there swept over them the wild tumul- 
tuous tide of emancipated humanity. These great events stirred 
the intellect and heart, not only of England but of Europe. But 
one of the most striking effects on our literature of this moral 
upheaval is the exuberance of original poetic genius that marked 
the opening decades of the present century. The names of Scott, 
Byron, Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, Campbell, Shelley, 
Keats, not to mention others of equal rank though of more 
recent fame, represent an age of original imaginative power 
and productiveness second only to the Elizabethan. The literary 
influence of the profound reaction produced by the critical 
movement of the eighteenth century has however been often 
traced, and in its general outline is tolerably well known to the 
majority of intelligent readers. But, as in the case of the Eliza- 
bethan period, the influence on the national speech of this great 
original movement of the national mind, has never yet been 
carefully analysed, and only noticed at all in a very partial and 
imperfect manner. As might, however, have been expected 
from the circumstances of the case, the movement had a direct 
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and powerful influence on the vocabulary of the language. The 
change is, moreover, well worth detailed notice, both for its own 
sake, and for the sake of the deeper tendencies and characteristics 
of the modern period of which it is a striking sign and index. 
Though, like all natural developments, gradual and for the most 
part unperceived, it nevertheless represents a revolution in the 
resources of literary and current English, greater than any that 
had taken place since the formation of the language, with the 
exception of the Elizabethan era. As the causes affecting the 
national mind in the two periods were to some extent similar, 
so there is a likeness in the effects. In both, the national 
intellect was roused by the commanding impulse of great public 
events, the national heart stirred to its depths by fresh interests 
and more generous sympathies, and the national imagination 
quickened by the exciting stimulus of new and _ glorious 
hopes. But in the modern period the national movement had 
a wider sweep, and was naturally of a more self-conscious and 
reflective character. Towards the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury the dominant feeling was a national one, the strong desire 
to secure and maintain complete independence,—scope for the 
free manifestation of the nation’s energies, and the full develop- 
ment of its civil and ecclesiastical life. But at the end of the 
eighteenth century, wider thoughts and sympathies, quickened 
by the stirring of new life in other lands than our own, modi- 
fied the isolated conception of nationality that had hitherto 
ruled the English mind with undisputed sway. Under the 
liberalizing stimulus of larger vital interests, the limited notion 
of nationality, of national welfare as an exclusive end, broadened, 
deepened, and expanded into that of humanity at large. The 
more open, sensitive, and eager minds of the time, as well as the 
the more far-seeing and reflective, were stirred with a truer and 
more enlarged notion of liberty and justice as the indispensable 
conditions of real progress everywhere. They were kindled to 
righteous indignation against bondage of every kind, social and 
political, intellectual and spiritual, and keenly sympathized 
with the rising struggles of long oppressed European peoples 
to throw off the yoke of hereditary despotic rule, and secure 
for themselves the national liberty and independence essential 
to the development of higher individual character and progres- 
sive national life. 

This new conception of nations being bound together by 
common interests and relationships, soon enriched our own 
language with a new word for its expression. Coleridge 
justly says that any new word expressing a fact or relation- 
ship, not expressed by any other word in the language, is 
a new organ of thought; and this is true of the term inter- 
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national, a coinage of our own century, which aptly expresses 
one of its most characteristic and operative conceptions. We 
are now so familiar with the term, and the idea it expresses, 
that it is difficult to realize fully the extreme recentness of both. 
Hardly any conception is however at once more thoroughly 
novel, and more expressive of the modern spirit, than that 
represented by the term international. For though the word, 
it is true, does not necessarily denote friendly interests and 
relationships, it was originally introduced to express them, and 
since its introduction has been largely used for the same 
purpose. It was not, indeed, until the perception of common 
interests and connexions between nations had risen into im- 
portance, and occupied the attention of public writers and 
speakers, that the want of a term to express them was generally 
felt or adequately supplied. A more advanced phase of the 
same conception is expressed by another word, wholly new, and 
less suited, perhaps, to the genius of the language, but which, 
nevertheless, has already passed into reputable use, and will, 
probably, on account of its convenience, be ultimately adopted. 
This is the word solidarity, as in the phrase “ solidarity of the 
peoples,” first popularized by Kossuth during his visit to this 
country after the revolutionary movement of 1848. It is em- 
ployed to denote the essential community of interest and obli- 
gation between nations, to express the fact that different peoples, 
so far from being, according to the traditional view, rivals and 
antagonists, are one in the higher conditions of welfare and 
progress, have common duties and responsibilities, and, as 
members of the same family, ought to unite in efforts for the 
promotion of the common good; or, to vary the metaphor, as 
soldiers fighting under the same banner share together the 
hardships and perils to be encountered in securing the triumph 
of the common cause. 

This expansion of social and political interests had a powerful 
intellectual effect, and helped directly to widen the horizon in 
every department of inquiry, in history and philosophy, science 
and literature. In pure literature the effect was perhaps most 
immediately seen in the opening up of fresh and living sources 
of interest in every department of imaginative activity. The 
poets, in particular, looked at nature and human life no longer 
through the medium of books and traditional representations, 
of artificial lights and conventional draperies, but face to face ; 
and in the growing light and kindling rapture of that open 
vision, the whole universe of life, including its most familiar 
objects and experiences, was completely transfigured. The 
obscuring veil of custom was rent, the indurating scales of 
indifference fell away, and this goodly frame, the earth, o’er- 
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canopied with this majestical roof, “fretted with golden fire,” 
and peopled by this quintessence of breathing dust, so noble 
in reason and infinite in faculty, appeared once more, as it 
ever does to the purified and observant eye, in all the dewy 
freshness and beauty of a new creation. The multitude of 
new thoughts and feelings and experiences arising from this 
quickened creative activity of the intellect, imagination, and 
affections, demanded to some extent, at least, a new vehicle for 
their full and appropriate expression. The limited vocabulary 
of the satirical and didactic poetry of the eighteenth century 
was, in fact, almost ludicrously inadequate to the larger wants 
and requirements of the lyrical, descriptive, and dramatic poets 
of the nineteenth. Some of its more conventional elements 
were moreover unsuitable from their artificial character. Hence 
Wordsworth’s vigorous protest against “ what is usually called 
poetical diction,” the adulterated phraseology arising from a 
lavish but wholly mechanical use of figures of speech and stereo- 
typed metaphorical phrases, as simply a hindrance and a snare to 
the true poet of nature. Throwing aside this useless lumber, 
the representatives of the new and natural school of poetry 
sought in all directions, wherever they could be found, the 
‘materials of a more simple and expressive, as well as of a more 
rich, copious, and varied imaginative diction. Some, like 
Wordsworth and Southey, recalled to poetical use the homely 
but significant terms belonging to the dialect of rustic and 
common life. Others, like Coleridge and Keats, passing over 
the uncongenial school of the previous century, betook them- 
selves to the living study of the Elizabethan poets, especially 
Spenser and Shakespeare, and in their own writings recalled to 
use many picturesque expressions belonging to that noble school. 
Others, like Scott, and even Byron, roamed at will amongst 
the literary treasures of the past, visiting the byways as well 
as the highways of its poetic literature, and enriching their 
i] vocabulary from various sources, but especially from the fugi- 
tive lyrical and ballad poetry north and south of the Tweed. 
The modern lyrical poets, Burns and the Ettrick Shepherd, and 
a number of less distinguished bards, such as Leyden, Bowles, 
and Clare, Beattie, Graham, and Wilson, fed their poetical feel- 
ing from the same living springs, and helped in the same way 
to vitalize the vehicle of their poetic art. From these various 
sources large additions to the plastic medium of poetry were 
gradually made ; and in the first quarter of the century a stream 
of expressive words from the older language of feeling and 
imagination passed into our current speech. In the second 
quarter of the century, this process of enriching the language 
by recalling to use its neglected stores of expressive diction has 
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been carried still further by a new generation of poets and 
writers of fiction. This important work of reflective expansion 
is still actively going forward, and as the result of it we have 
now in use hundreds, and even thousands, of words that were 
neglected or unknown during the greater part of the eighteenth 
century. The fact of such a movement, at least in one of its 
most important directions, has, however, been called in question 
and virtually denied by some critics of authority. The late Pro- 
fessor Craik, for example, who was on many grounds well 
entitled to speak on such a question, says, in discussing this 
very subject and period—the diction of the last half-century— 
that when a word has, from whatever cause, dropped out of 
use, it seems “ nearly as impossible to recall it to a really living 
and working condition as to raise the dead in any other case.” 
And he concludes with the broad statement that “ very little 
of genuine revivification has ever been accomplished in human 
speech ;” adding, “ You will sooner introduce into a language 
a hundred or a thousand new words than you will re-establish 
in the general acceptance ten old ones that have been some time 
thrown aside.” What is here suggested with regard to the ease 
with which new words are introduced is no doubt true. During 
the last half-century our vocabulary has been enlarged by the 
addition of a vast number of new words and fresh forms. In par- 
ticular, the inherent vitality of the language has been vindicated 
by the formation of a number of new and expressive compounds 
that have already passed into general use, and enriched the re- 
sources of literary and current English. But the largest additions 
of all have been made from the very sources which Professor 
Craik regards as least likely to furnish any,—the nervous diction 
of older thinkers and poets. We venture to say, as the result 
of a somewhat careful and prolonged study of the materials 
essential to a judgment on the question, that the words from 
this source—from the more archaic and obsolescent element of 
the language—added to the vocabulary during the present 
century, must be numbered not by tens but by hundreds, if not 
by tens of hundreds. This is a sweeping assertion, but it 
admits of detailed and rigorous proof. The details of this 
proof, however, it would be impossible to comprise even in out- 
line within the already exhausted space of the present article, 
and they must therefore be reserved for a subsequent paper. 
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Art. IV.—Annals of St. Paul’s Cathedral. By Henry Harr 
Mian, D.D., late Dean of St. Paul’s. London: Murray. 


1868. 


In welcoming this last fruit of a noble tree, we are naturally 
led to look back over the older memorials of the author’s long 
and distinguished labours. Born early in 1791, the son of a 
Court physician, who “was honoured during his professional 
career,” as his son was happy to commemorate, “by the dis- 
tinguished favour of” his sovereign,’ Milman enjoyed the best 
opportunities of culture which England then could furnish, 
under Dr. Burney and at Eton and at Oxford. His reputation 
dates from a time when the present leaders of thought had not 
begun their course, and recalls or anticipates the age of many 
who have passed away before him full of honour. He records 
with some emotion that Heber was his “early friend” (p. 488) ; 
and he contributed to Heber’s Hymnal some of its most 
cherished and familiar pieces. It is nearly fifty years since 
his longer poems were attaining the highest point of their 
popularity. Dr. Newman, his junior by nine or ten years, 
looked up to him in his youth as “a rising man of brilliant 
reputation.”* In the Oxford class-list his name stands next to 
that of J. G. Lockhart. In the prize-list it is surrounded by 
such names as those of Sir J. T. Coleridge, Lord Derby (eight 
years his, junior), Whately, Keble, Arnold, and Hampden. 
His Bampton Lectures furnished illustrations for Archbishop 
Whately’s Rhetoric’ He held the chair of Poetry before Mr. 
Keble. His Annals of St. Paul’s are full of recollections which 
carry us back among scenes and persons now belonging to 
history. He was confirmed at Eton by Pretyman, then Bishop 
of Lincoln (p. 472). The “ineffaceable memory” of the voice 
of Bishop Porteus dwells on his ear “after a lapse of nearly 
seventy years” (p. 468). He “heard, or fancied that” he “ heard, 
the low wail of the sailors” who bore the body of Nelson to his 
grave (p. 485). The name of Hallam is “dear to” him, “ from 
long reverential friendship” (p. 491). Yet no man ever kept 
up to the last a more living connexion with every passing 
movement of the intellect; so that all men felt him to belong 
to the present by sympathy and interest, as fully as in memory 
and reputation he belonged to the past. And whatever he did 
was well done, and was crowned with appropriate success. His 


1 Dedication of Milman’s Bampton Lectures to George tv., 1827. 

2 Apologia, p. 76. 

3 Bampton Lectures, p. 269 seq. ; Whately’s Rhetoric, p. 451, ed. 1846. 
Compare History of Christianity, i. 428, note, ed. 1863. 
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clerical life was full and prosperous, from his Reading vicarage, 
through a canonry of Westminster and the rectory of St. Mar- 
garet’s, to the deanery of St. Paul’s. But his earlier Oxford 
life was equally complete and rounded. A first class, when a 
first class was a very high distinction, every one of the four 
great annual prizes, a fellowship, the Bampton Lecture, and the 
Poetry professorship, together form an outline of an Oxford 
career which could scarcely be surpassed. Dean Stanley calls 
his Newdigate “the most perfect of all Oxford prize-poems ;” 
and Dean Stanley himself wrote a Newdigate, which a third 
illustrious winner of that prize, Professor Wilson, called “ the 
best prize-poem since Heber’s ‘ Palestine.’”! These four names, 
Heber, Wilson, Milman, and Stanley, are about the brightest in 
the series of the Newdigate prizemen, and Milman stands out 
as, upon the whole, the foremost of the four. 

But beyond all this, Dean Milman was a rare instance of that 
kind of growth which widens and strengthens with its stature ; 
carries up breadth, as we may say, along with height, so that 
his end was even greater than the promise of his outset. Ex- 
cepting the few hymns to which we have referred, his poetry 
has already passed away from the ear and memory of the nation. 
Excepting, and scarcely excepting, one or two passages, his 
Bampton Lectures are forgotten.? His earliest historical work 
was an anonymous contribution to the unpretending series of 
the Family Library ; and the outcry raised by the novelties of 
its style and mode of interpretation was not kept in check by 
any special signs of massive strength about the workmanship. 
No one could have foreseen that it would have formed the 
prelude, through an intermediate publication of mixed character, 
to a production like the History of Latin Christianity, a book 
of grand proportions and comprehensive scope ; a book which 
soars above its rivals (if indeed it has any in English) like the 
dome of St. Paul’s above the London churches ; a book which 
must always be counted among the few works holding the 
highest rank as masterpieces of the English tongue. 

Eminent as he was, alike as poet, scholar, essayist,and preacher, 
it is as historian that he fills the largest space in our literature, 
and will secure the most enduring place among great writers. 
It was his good fortune to find a distinct province unoccupied, 
and to occupy it with a completeness which has made him its 
master. If Gibbon first built a strong bridge between the 
ancient and the modern world, compacting into that stately 


1 Macmillan’s Magazine, Jan. 1869, p. 178; Blackwood’s Magazine, Oct. 
1837, p. 556. 

2 We observe, however, an instance of reference to them in a recent work, 
Dr. Roberts’s Discussions on the Gospels, 1864, pp. 10, 24. 
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fabric all the wrecks and fragments of information which had 
survived the deluge of barbarian inroads, Milman raised another 
structure of scarcely less imposing grandeur,—to trace the human 
aspects of Church history through the long period of its greatest 
splendour, as it was carried on by the strong practical energy 
of the Latin race from the point to which it had been advanced 
by the more speculative Greek intellect. A third task still 
awaits its architect, but Milman foreshadowed its place and its 
plan,—a history of Christianity as it was shaped at a later date 
by the peculiar characteristics of the Teutonic races, to form a 
platform for the history of the Church of the future. 

The Annals of St. Paul's, with their narrower subject and their 
nearer interests, formed an appropriate work for his old age. 
Never did he write a more attractive volume; but his editors 
are surely to blame for the state in which it is published. The 
book is everywhere disfigured by errors of the press, to an 
extent which the long list of errata by no means covers.' We 
should gladly rake excuses for broken sentences, miscopied 
dates, and smal: confusions between one name and another, 
rather than have wished to task the eye of the venerable author 
by imposing on him the tedium of revision. But surely he had 
relatives who should have found a pleasure in discharging so 
pious a duty. A young man’s memory could not fail to supply 
the lapses into which an old man’s memory, however wonderful, 
would sometimes fall. Here is an instance, or rather two 
instances together :— 

“The wiser defender of the Church of England, Richard Hooker 
(I wish that I could find the name of Hooker among the preachers at the 
Cross or in the Cathedral), had not yet come forward; the ‘ Ecclesi- 
astical Polity’ appeared in 1594. Richard Bancroft rose to London 
and to Canterbury; Richard Hooker died Master of the Temple” 
(p. 303). 


To use his own phrase (p. 31), the Dean is not well up in his 
Walton. Within a very few pages he refers to “those charming 
popular biographies by Isaak Walton, which will last as long 
as English literature lasts” (p. 323). How could author or 
editor forget that curious narrative in one of those biographies, 
which tells how Hooker went to London “ to preach at St. Paul’s 
Cross ;” how he stayed at “the Shunammite’s house,” with the 

1¢.g., p. 168, for “it was overlooked” read “it overlooked;” p. 286, 
for ‘Gulls’ Handbook” read ‘‘Gull’s Hornbook,” etc. etc. Many other 
errors have been already pointed out elsewhere. But for one so-called 
“slip” which has been charged against the book the critic who complains is 
himself responsible. Dean Milman has been accused of calling Waller “the 
best of poets,” p. 342. The words are a quotation from Denham’s verses 
inserted just before, and they ought to have been distinguished by quotation 
marks. The irony is sufficiently obvious. 
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unlucky sequel of his visit; how the Bishop of London was 
among his hearers; and how “ the justifying of his doctrine did 
not prove of so bad consequence, as the’ kindness of Mrs. Church- 
man’s curing him of his late distemper and cold”? For the 
other point, it is well known that Hooker left the Temple for 
the seclusion of a country parsonage several years before his 
death,—a correction which would even strengthen the argument 
of the passage. 

Considering the grounds of Dean Milman’s chief claims to 
distinction, it is not unnatural that his main interest turns on 
the more lettered of his predecessors in the deanery of St. 
Paul’s, There were other Deans for whom he shows much less 
respect. As for the Canons, a most important element in that 
great corporation, he tells us very little about them individually, 
except when he passes a strong condemnation on their behaviour 
towards their illustrious architect. We begin by quoting a few 
passages in which he gives expression to his personal pre- 
dilections and antipathies :— 


“ Radulph de Diceto built the Deanery of St. Paul’s, inhabited after 
him by many men of letters; before the Reformation by the admirable 
Colet, who may compensate for many names; after the Reformation, 
by Alexander Nowell, Donne, Sancroft, who rebuilt the mansion after 
the fire, Stillingfleet, Tillotson, W. Sherlock, Butler, Secker, Newton, 
Van Mildert, Coplestone [read Copleston]. As a lover of letters, I 
might perhaps without presumption add another name” (p. 39). 

“ According to the theory of Colet (strange that the Dean of St. 
Paul’s in the nineteenth century should find the views which he has 
long held so nearly anticipated by the Dean of the sixteenth),” ete. 

. 116). 

° a Th Dean of St. Paul’s of the present day thanks God that he is 
spared such trials as leave a blot, at all events a dark suspicion, on 
the fame of his pious and learned predecessor,” viz., Nowell, in his 
conference with Campian (p. 308). 

“ Donne is the only Dean of St. Paul’s, till a very late successor, 
who was guilty of poetry” (p. 324). 

“Tn this respect alone, I am not heartily ashamed of my clerical 
forefathers. With all my admiration of [Wren’s] first design, I 
cannot regret the prolongation of the nave, or its expansion into the 
Latin cross” (p. 403). For their conduct to Wren “I would willingly 
draw a veil over the shame of my predecessors; but the inexorable 
duty of the historian forbids all disguise, all reticence” (p. 436). ‘ My 
Etonian reverence for the good provost (Godolphin) will hardly 
mitigate my strong reprobation of his conduct to Sir Christopher 
Wren while Dean of St. Paul’s” (p. 458). 


It might console the shades of those whom he has neglected 


1 Keble’s Hooker, Life by Walton, pp. 22, 23, ed. 1841. ‘That which I 
taught was at Paul’s Cross.”—Hooker, Answer to Travers, Works, iii. 576. 
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to note, that he thinks just as little of many of the Bishops of 
London, who pass across his page like the figures of a pageant, 
or like the phantoms of a dream, which “come like shadows, 
so depart :”— 


“We have a long barren list of Teutonic names of bishops, 
barbarously Latinized, not one of whom has left his mark in history, 
or even in legend. St. Dunstan .alone passes over the throne of 
London on his way to Canterbury. . . . The list of deans is even 
more dreary, obscure, and imperfect; a few Saxon-sounding names, 
and no more” (p. 12). 

“Robert [read Richard] de Belmeis,’ the second of the name, 
“‘ was bishop for ten silent years” (p. 28). 

“ During the sixty years of the thirteenth [fourteenth] century,” 
1304-1364, “‘ seven bishops passed over the see of London,” of whom 
“‘ hardly one has left his mark in history” (p. 69). 

“‘ After the long episcopate of Thomas Kemp followed a rapid line 
of prelates, mostly undistinguished, and who passed over the throne of 
London to higher places” (p. 111). 

“‘ The majestic figure of Wolsey passes, on more than one occasion, 
over the pavement of St. Paul’s” (p. 175). (Mentioned as if by way 
of contrast.) 

“The Bishops of London during the reign of King James 1. (with 
two exceptions) were not men of great distinction even in their own 
day” (pp. 315, 319). 

“« Before the Elizabethan Reformation, the Deans of St. Paul’s (with 
three exceptions) ... left no mark on their age, and have sunk into 
utter oblivion ” (p. 322). 

“Of the eight bishops who filled the see of London during the 
eighteenth century, three only have left a name... . The rest were 
decent, worthy prelates, and from their quiet thrones have sunk into 
quiet oblivion” (p. 456). 

“‘ There was then (1761-1777) a rapid succession of decent prelates, 
who no doubt discharged their functions with quiet dignity, and lived 
their blameless lives in respect and in esteem” (p. 464). 


A leading charm in all Dean Milman’s writings is their 
chastened humour and urbanity; and especially the gentle 
irony through which he suggests a regret or disapprobation 
which he does not wish to express :— 


“Dr. Hampden, who . . . promised to be the English historian 
of this remarkable chapter in the history of the human mind, has sunk 
into a quiet bishop” (Hist. Lat. C. ix. 101, note, ed. 1864). 

“T have read the splendid quarto volume of M. Carle, Histoire de 
la Vie et des Ecrits de S. Thomas d’ Aquin, of which I much admire the 
—type” (ib. 137, note). 

“ Bishop Fitz James had watched with keen jealousy all Colet’s 
proceedings, and with still gathering alarm at the popularity of the 
Dean. The Bishop reposed in pleasant indolence at Fulham, except 
for an occasional persecution” (St. Paul's, p. 121). He had just 
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before called Fitz James ‘ one of those high-born churchmen, piously 
ignorant and conscientiously blind, with whom a hair’s-breadth deviation 
from established usage and opinion is insolence, sin, worse than sin— 
heresy” (p. 120). 

“Many causes conspired to break up this magnificent theory of 
cathedral worship. . . . Throughout the good old rule prevailed, that 
there should be one to perform the duty while the other secured the 
emoluments” (p. 134). 

King John of France “gave to the Dean five florin nobles, of 
which the petty canon officiating had his share.. What share we are 
not told” (p. 152). 

“Tt appears that the audacious vergers and bell-ringers of the 
Cathedral had the evil habit of appropriating to themselves the count- 
less wax-lights and tapers, after they had burned long enough on the 
shrines and tombs. The Dean and Canons put an end to this godless 
profit of their servants, and ordered the extinguished lights to be 
carried to a room under the chapter-house, and there melted for the 
benefit of the Dean and Residentiaries” (p. 154). 

“The whole body of St. Mellitus, of which the Cathedral once 
boasted, seems to have dwindled down to his two arms, one large 
and one small” (p. 155). 

“The Ritualist of our day may read in Dugdale—if he can read for 
tears of fond but vain regret—the pages which recount the gorgeous 
robes,” etc. (p. 229). 


Granting that every side should be well represented in the 
conflict of opinion, it is every way a gain that the party of 
progress and freedom should have had a representative like 
Milman, the graces of whose style had a tendency to deprive 
opposition of its sting. Vehement as he sometimes was in con- 
demning past abuses, yet when dealing with the more exciting 
topics of existing controversies, his style more commonly ex- 
emplified the balanced judgment, which was free from the im- 
patience and precipitancy by which popular verdicts are too 
often degraded. It is the danger of popular leaders to be irri- 
table and captious ; sometimes over-eager,—sometimes, on the 
other hand, too cold and unsympathizing. Dean Milman 
showed no wish to lead at all. But whenever his position and 
pronounced opinions forced him to the front, he brought a 
temper to the contest which seemed all but faultless. He 
always declared himself to be peculiarly averse to ecclesiastical 
controversy. He shows it by waiving off disputed questions 
with a courteous smile, rather than an eager contradiction. As 
one might say, he rather bows out an opponent, than dismisses 
him with rude decision. Thus he had no love for “the sterile 
debates of Convocation” (p. 289), which he shows by saying 
that “St. Paul’s acquiesces, with more than submission, in the 
loss of her ancient dignity,” by its removal to Westminster 
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(p. 179). He has as little belief in the value of its censorial 
judgments ; so he remarks, on the condemnation passed upon 
a book of Bishop Hare’s, that “it must be supposed that the 
censure of Convocation had the same effect then as now. The 
copy of the obnoxious work now before me is of the ninth 
edition” (p. 459). We may observe, throughout his notices of 
the Reformation, how quickly his temper resumes its habitual 
balance, after it has been stirred by the excesses of either party. 
“The worst enemies of the Reformation were,” he says, “the 
Reformers” (p. 220). Yet “if the Reformers saw not how or 
where to draw the fine and floating and long obscured line 
between religion and superstition, who shall dare to arraign 
them?” (p. 231.) On one side, again, let us not transfer the 
blame for a hateful policy to the present Roman Catholics ; 
“they have a right to cast off the terrible heritage bequeathed 
to them by darker ages” (p. 295). On another side, let us not 
“avouch” too readily “ Mr. Buckle’s dismal view of the religion 
of Scotland ;” though “there is too much truth in the darker 
part,” he “deliberately closed his eyes to all its better influ- 
ences” (p. 269, note). He kindles into enthusiasm when he 
speaks of the advantages which have flowed from the Royal 
supremacy in England, pointing out with gratitude how “ it 
has saved” the English Church “from sacerdotalism in both its 
forms,” as well from episcopal as from presbyterian Hildebrand- 
ism ; how it “has settled down into the supremacy of law—law 
administered by ermine, not by lawn, by dispassionate judges, 
by a national court of justice; not by a synod of Bishops and a 
clamorous Convocation” (p. 269). 

But we are diverging too soon from the consideration of his 
style, with its peculiarities, which invite further comment before 
we pass to deeper questions. It is instructive to compare it 
with the style of Gibbon, on whose pages he was long and use- 
fully employed as commentator, before he happily assumed the 
position of an equal. He seemed to catch a reflection from the 
mind with which he was so long in contact ; though indeed his 
varied sympathies have veined his pages with reminiscences 
of many other writers. When he tells us, for instance, that 
Edmund Rich fled from the Archbishopric of Canterbury, and 
ended by “sinking into a saint” (p. 47), we are reminded of 
Byron’s line, “The hero sunk into the king.” When he speaks 
of the “ dreary November day” on which a Council gathered at 
St. Paul’s (p. 49), or of “the dull dubious light of a November 
day” (p. 492), we suspect, perhaps more doubtfully, an echo from 
the style of Mr. Froude (eg., H. £. vi. 283-7). It would be 
easy to pick out sentences which are tinged by the peculiar 
rhetoric of Lord Macaulay. But Gibbon is the writer to w!iom, 
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in this as in many other respects, he bears the closest relation. 
Not that he was in any sense a servile imitator. His burnished 
paragraphs, his mazes of parenthetical clauses, his complex 
constructions, are peculiarly his own. His style is less mono- 
tonous than.that of Gibbon. His rhetoric is in general as much 
more flexible as his tone is invariably more pure. 

It was Gibbon’s favourite habit to cast his epigrams into the 
form of triplets ; as in the familiar instance where he says that 
“the various modes of worship which prevailed in the Roman 
world were all considered by the people as equally true, by the 
philosopher as equally false, and by the magistrate as equally use- 
Jul” (i. 165, ed. 1854). Compare the following sentence of Dean 
Milman’s :—“ The sins of the citizens of London must have been 
surprisingly light, the penances surprisingly easy, or their faith 
surprisingly weak, if from this time the cathedral was wanting in 
ample and copious support” (St. Paul’s, p.160). It would be diffi- 
cult to decide from the isolated quotations whether Gibbon or 
Milman wrote such sentences as the following :—“I believe in 
the columns, I doubt the inscription, and I reject the pedigree” 
(Gibbon, v. 121, note.) “The past he regretted, he was discon- 
tented with the present, and the future he had reason to dread” 
(vi. 23). “The rector of Honiton has more gratitude than indus- 
try, and more industry than criticism” (vii. 350, note). Froissart 
“read little, inquired much, and believed all” (viii. 32, note). 
We often find sentences as terse in Milman :—“ Faith makes mar- 
tyrs ; fanaticism makes martyrs ; logic makes none” (St. Paul's, 
p. 96). But as a general rule they are lengthier and less con- 
densed in their construction. “The slow, perhaps not yet com- 
plete, certainly not general, development of a rational and intel- 
lectual religion” (Hist. Christ. i. 47). “ Now what was the clear, 
I may say the manifest, I may almost say the declared aim and 
object of the framers of our Articles?” (Fraser, March 1865, 
p. 274.) “Men have begun to doubt, men are under the incapa- 
city of believing, men have ceased to believe, the absolutely in- 
dispensable necessity of the intervention of any one of their 
fellow-creatures between themselves and the mercy of God” 
(Hist. Lat. Christ. ix. 354). 

Here is a different kind of sentence, cast in another of Gib- 
bon’s familiar moulds :—*“ The productiveness of the shrine may 
account for the richness and vitality of the legend. The legend 
no doubt fostered the unfailing opulence of the shrine” (S¢. 
Paul's, p. 12). Compare Gibbon :—“ Persuasion is the resource 
of the feeble, and the feeble can seldom persuade” (viii. 147). 
And compare Macaulay, passim ; e.g.:—“The error of judging 
the present by the past, and the error of judging the past by 
the preseut” (7. £. ii. 236). He followed Gibbon also in many 
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of his Latinisms, sometimes of word and sometimes of construc- 
tion; in his inversions of clauses, so ill suited to the genius 
of a comparatively uninflected language ; and especially in his 
omission of conjunctions in enumerations of particulars—a 
habit which grew on Milman, if we mistake not, in his later 
writings, and produced something of the unpleasant effect of a 
mannerism. 

In Gibbon’s Memoirs of his Life and Writings he describes 
his mode of composition thus :—“ It has always been my prac- 
tice to cast a long paragraph in a single mould, to try it by my 
ear, to deposit it in my memory, but to suspend the action of 
the pen till I had given the last polish to my work” (p.104). We 
have not yet been favoured with Dean Milman’s autobiography, 
if it exists, and we have no personal acquaintance with his lite- 
rary habits; but so far as the paragraphs themselves are evidence, 
we should conclude that in writing them out he departed widely 
from Gibbon’s example, unless his ear was set to an unusual 
rhythm. He rather gives the impression of one who crowds 
in his thoughts and facts as he is writing, or who even inter- 
lines them after his sentences are finished. The following is no 
unusual instance of the mode in which his data are packed’ to- 
gether by parentheses :—“On the trial of Rogers in St. Mary 
Overy (Southwark), (he had been imprisoned in Newgate), 
Gardiner the Chancellor (Southwark was in the diocese of the 
Bishop of Winchester) began the examination with the ques- 
tion of the Papal Supremacy” (p. 242). He intercalates in 
the same way even in his shortest sentences :—“ In 1596 (he 
was born in 1573) Donne embarked with the expedition of the 
Earl of Essex to Spain” (p. 324). “ Their attachment (a secret 
marriage took place) endured to the end of their lives” (7b.) We 
might copy from these Annals of St. Paul’s complex examples 
which sometimes fill a whole entangled paragraph ; but it can 
scarcely be doubted that the more exaggerated specimens would 
have been smoothed out on the revision of the press. 

Let us note yet one other minor characteristic,—the way in 
which, like an energetic speaker, he repeats a word again and 
again, with emphatic additions, till he has succeeded in driving 
it home upon the hearer :—“ Colet and Erasmus were in some re- 
spects closely kindred :”—the word is repeated at the head of 
at least six fervid sentences. Amongst other things they were 
“kindred in their contempt for that grovelling superstition 
which, especially under the countless degenerate, ignorant, 
obstinately, arrogantly ignorant monks and friars, had suffo- 
cated the higher truths of religion” (p. 112.) Savonarola was 
“a monk, an impassioned monk, an Italian visionary monk, a 
fervent medieval Catholic” (p. 114). In Ridley’s disputation 
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at Oxford, on questions where “there ought to have been the 
most perfect knowledge,” etc., “there the worst of ignorance, 
learned ignorance, was to decide, aided by the shouts of a rabble 
of monks, of monk-taught men, and boys monk-educated, if it 
may be called education” (p. 246). 

But it is time to pass to broader features than these minor 
details of construction. In one of his notes he praises Gibbon 
for the “vigour, rapidity, fulness, and exactness” with which 
he had drawn the history of the Paulicians! (H. LZ. C. v. 399). 
The terms might have been chosen to describe what seems to 
have been his own ideal. They certainly suggest the leading 
excellencies which he ever sought to realize. He evidently 
thought much of rapidity of movement. In a part of one of 
his old prefaces which we have not observed in the reprint, he 
apologized for brevity on the ground that he was bound “to 
keep up the rapidity of his narrative.” Thus he always carries 
on his reader from one point to another with springing and 
elastic step. “I trace rapidly the history of Eastern Christianity 
until the reunion with the West;”’ and then in a few pages, 
“We are again in the West, reascending and passing in review 
Latin Christianity and its primates” (i). i. 305, 320). Such 
rapidity, in fact, was an essential condition of such fulness, A 
slow and lingering guide could never have conducted the reader 
through the “vast circumference” of the history, in which, as 
Dean Stanley says, he has embraced “the whole story of medi- 
eval Europe.” 2 

His vigour, again, like most valuable qualities, was reflected, 
as we may imagine, on his writings from his life. It is instruc- 
tive to mark the eager interest with which, as his notes show, 
he caught at all new books, worked up all fresh knowledge, and 
availed himself even of the least kindred sciences—of geology, 
for example, to illustrate the foundation of St. Paul’s (p. 406). 
His keen sympathies enabled him to find living attractions even 
in quarters that might have seemed least promising. Among 
the many charmed spectators of the Ammergau mystery-play 
in 1860, few can have been more remarkable than that dis- 
tinguished old man, bending under the weight of nearly seventy 
years, as he watched, with an eye trained to every form of excel- 
lence, and a temper most averse to medizval superstition, the 
mode in which mere peasants discharged a task of the utmost 
delicacy and difficulty. “ During my early life,” he says, “ I have 
seen the drama in all its forms, as exhibited in the most splen- 
did theatres of Europe. I have never witnessed a performance 


1 There is a keen analysis of that chapter of Gibbon in Newman on De- 


velopment, p. 190 seq. 
2 Lectures on the Eastern Church, vol. i. Introd. p. xxxiii. 
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more striking from its scenic effect. . . . There was nothing, I 
think, which could offend the most sensitive religiousness. . 

I never passed a day (it lasted from seven in the morning till 
three in the afternoon) in more absorbed and unwearied atten- 
tion” (H. L. C. ix. 180, note). 

With these characteristics we may connect his custom of 
making /ife the great test of excellence in composition. In the 
outset of his chief work, he promises that it shall “at least 
attempt to fulfil the two great functions of history,—to arrest the 
mind and carry it on with unflagging interest ; to infix its whole 
course of events on the imagination and the memory, as well by 
its broad and definite landmarks, as by the life and reality of 
its details in each separate period” (H. LZ. C.1. 21). Speaking 
of popular or ballad poetry he writes :—“ Its whole excellence is 
in rapidity of movement, short, sudden transition . . . in, above 
all, /ife, unreposing, unflagging, vigorous, stirring life” (Memoir 
of Lord Macaulay, p. 19). And of Macaulay’s own style he 
says, that “the vigour and life were unabating” (7b. p. 22). He 
applies the same test on kindred subjects, such as Painting. 
Thus, of the angels, etc., in Fra Angelico’s pictures he writes :— 
“Not merely do they want the breath of life, the motion of life, 
the warmth of life; they want the truth of life, and without 
truth there is no consummate art. They have never really lived, 
never assumed the functions nor dwelt within the precincts of 
life” (H. LZ. C. ix. 338). And of mosaic :'—* The interlaying of 
small pieces cannot altogether avoid a broken, stippled, spotty 
effect: it cannot be alive.” But after a time, “the religious 
emotions which the painter strove to excite in others would 
kindle in himself, and yearn after something more than the 
cold immemorial language. By degrees the hard flat lineaments 
of the countenance would begin to quicken themselves,” ete. ; 
“the mummy would begin to stir with life” (ib. 327-9). 

Of his fulness and exactness numerous illustrations could be 
given from passages where his well-stored memory and swift 
hand enabled him to sweep together illustrations from distant 
quarters, so as to condense, as it may be said, an essay into a 
page. It is thus that he enlivens a dry subject—the difficul- 
ties presented by the numbers in the Hebrew Scriptures :— 


“ Tf accuracy in numbers is to determine the historical credibility 
and value of ancient writers, there must be a vast holocaust offered on 
the stern altar of historic truth. Josephus must first be thrown upon 
the hecatomb without hope of redemption. Bishop Thirlwall and Mr. 


1 He knew the value of mosaic in its proper place, and would have em- 
ployed it, as it seems, to replace the paintings inside the dome of the Cathe- 
dral.— St Paul’s, pp. 436, 441, 496, note. 
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Grote must lead up, with averted eyes, the first-born of Grecian his- 
tory. The five millions and a quarter in the army of Xerxes must 
destroy all faith in the whole account of the Persian invasion by our 
venerable Herodotus. Diodorus, with all that we know of Ctesias and 
that class, must follow. Niebuhr and Sir George Lewis, if they agree 
in nothing else, must agree in the sacrifice of Livy. I must confess 
that I have some fear about Cesar himself. At all events, there must 
be one wide sweep of, I think, the whole of Oriental history” (Pref. to 
Hist. of Jews, 1863, p. xxxi.) 


What precision of observation and rapidity of combination 
are shown in the following summary of the characteristics of 
the chief English cathedrals :— 


“ Are we to mourn with unmitigated sorrow over the demolition of 
old St. Paul’s? Of England’s more glorious cathedrals, it seems to 
me, I confess, none could be so well spared... .. Old St. Paul’s 
had nothing of the prodigal magnificence, the harmonious variety of 
Lincoln, the stately majesty of York, the solemn grandeur of Canter- 
bury, the perfect sky-aspiring unity of Salisbury. It had not even one 
of the great conceptions which are the pride and boast of some of our 
other churches; neither the massy strength of Durham, ‘looking eter- 
nity’ with its marvellous Galilee, nor the tower of Gloucester, nor the 
lantern of Ely, nor the rich picturesqueness of Beverley, nor the deep- 
receding, highly decorated arches of the west front of Peterborough. 
.... Even in its immediate neighbourhood, though wanting a central 
tower, and its western towers, not too successfully afterwards added 
by Sir Christopher Wren, the Abbey, with its fine soaring columns, its 
beautiful proportions, its solemn, grey, diapered walls,—the Abbey, 
with its intricate chapels, with its chambers of royal tombs, with Henry 
vu.’s chapel, an excrescence indeed, but in sufficient harmony with 
the main building, in itself an inimitable model of its style, crowned 
by its richly fretted roof,—the Abbey of Westminster would have put 
to perpetual shame the dark, unimpressive pile of the city of London: 
Westminster modestly reposing in its lower level,—St. Paul’s boast- 
fully loading its more proud, but more obtrusive eminence” (St. Paul's, 
p. 388). 

One more characteristic before we close the subject of his 
style. He never forgot that he was a poet. Every now and 
then his prose rises into a strain of poetry, which gives to his 
descriptive passages a colouring of rich and gorgeous beauty. 
Take an instance from his account of the death of Otho 1m1., than 
which “no Nemesis more awful ever darkened the stage of 
Greece.” Stephania, the widow of Crescentius, had been the vic- 
tim of the basest usage. “ With stern self-command she sup- 
pressed her indignation, her loathing, within her heart. At the 
end of three years she had nursed up her fatal beauty to its old 
exquisite lustre. Otho himself, the religious Otho, was caught 
in her toils, which she spread with consummate art.” Through 
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the poison which she administered, “the hand of death was 
upon the bright, hopeful youth.” “Heaven, it is to be hoped, 
was more merciful than the wife of Crescentius. Deeply must 
Otho, cut off at the age of twenty-two years, have rued his fatal 
connexion with Rome” (ZH. Z. C. iii. 346-7). Or take an in- 
stance from his picture of Languedoc before the fatal crusade 
against the Albigenses; of Languedoc, “the land of that melo- 
dious tongue first attuned to modern poetry,” where “ life was a 
perpetual tournament or feast ;” where “religion was chivalry, 
but chivalry becoming less and less religious ;” where “the 
cities had risen in opulence and splendour ;” where “ literature, 
at least poetry, had begun to speak to the prince and to the 
people,”—“ the song and the music in the castle hall, at the 
perpetual banquet,” while “the chant in the castle chapel was 
silent or unheard.” “So basked the pleasant land in its sun- 
shine; voluptuousness and chivalrous prodigality in its castles, 
luxury and ease in its cities: the thunder-cloud was far off in 
the horizon” (7. v. 404-7). For a longer example of his de- 
scriptive power we may turn to his account of the gathering of 
the multitudes to the Council of Constance (7. viii. 227-9):— 


“‘In June the quiet streets of ancient Constance were disturbed by 
the first preparations for the great drama which was to be performed 
within her walls.” ‘In August came the Cardinal of Viviers, the 
Bishop of Ostia, with a distinguished suite, to take order for the 
accommodation of the Pope and of his cardinals. From that period 
to the Feast of All Saints, the day named for the opening of the 
Council, and for several months after, the converging roads which 
led to this central city were crowded with all ranks and orders, 
ecclesiastics and laymen, sovereign princes and ambassadors of 
sovereigns, archbishops and bishops, the heads or representatives of 
the great monastic orders, theologians, doctors of canon or of civil 
law, delegates from renowned universities, some with splendid and 
numerous retainers, some like trains of pilgrims, some singly and on 
foot. With these, merchants, traders of every kind and degree, and 
every sort of wild and strange vehicle. It was not only, it might 
seem, to be a solemn Christian council, but an European congress, a 
vast central fair, where every kind of commerce was to be conducted 
on the boldest scale, and where chivalrous or histrionic or other 
common amusements were provided for idle hours and for idle people. 
It might seem a final and concentrated burst and manifestation of 
medizeval devotion, medizeval splendour, medieval diversions ;—all 
ranks, all orders, all pursuits, all professions, all trades, all artisans, 
with their various attire, habits, manners, language, crowded to one 
single city. 

“On the steep slope of the Alps were seen winding down, now 
emerging from the autumn-tinted chestnut groves, now lost again, the 
rich cavaleades of the cardinals, the prelates, the princes of Italy, 
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each with their martial guard or their ecclesiastical pomp. The blue 
spacious lake was studded with boats and barks, conveying the bishops 
and abbots, the knights and grave burghers, of the Tyrol, of Eastern 
and Northern Germany, Hungary, and from the Black Forest and 
Thuringia. Along the whole course of the Rhine, from Cologne, even 
from Brabant, Flanders, or the farthest North, from England and from 
France, marched prelates, abbots, doctors of law, celebrated school- 
men, following the upward course of the stream, and gathering as they 
advanced new hosts from the provinces and cities to the east or west. 
Day after day the air was alive with the standards of princes, and 
the banners emblazoned with the armorial bearings of sovereigns, of 
nobles, of knights, of imperial cities; or glittered with the silver 
crosier, borne before some magnificent bishop or mitred abbot. Night 
after night the silence was broken by the pursuivants and trumpeters 
announcing the arrival of some high and mighty count or duke, or the 
tinkling mule-bells of some lowlier caravan. The streets were crowded 
with curious spectators, eager to behold some splendid prince or 
ambassador, some churchman famous in the pulpit, in the school, in 
the council, it might be in the battle-field, or even some renowned 
minnesinger, or popular jongleur.” 

We pass with some reluctance from the quiet province of 
literary criticism to the less inviting controversies in which 
Dean Milman was from time to time unwillingly engaged. His 
three historical works bore more or less directly on three such 
controversies, each connected with and to some extent over- 
lapping the others: the Divine authority of Scripture, the super- 


natural element in Church history, and the claims of dogma to — 


be regarded as the chief condition of Church union. 

1. As a representative of the more free interpretation of 
Scripture, he lived to remind us how much times have changed 
since his own position, at least in England, seemed to lie on the 
extremest frontier. The rising tide rolled far beyond him long 
before his death. It is curious to turn back to the indignant 
reclamations of the old British Critic in 1830, or to the not 
altogether needless warnings which Dr. Faussett addressed to 
the University of Oxford in his sermon against the History of 
the Jews. The weakest point in the assault upon him was the 
common one, of not knowing exactly where the real danger lay, 
and of mingling childish and trivial charges with retorts which 
still retain their grave importance. His chief external offence 
was the studied freshness of his language; the attempt to 
realize more vividly the sacred scenes and narratives by bring- 
ing “fresh eyes” to bear upon them, and by expressing Scripture 
history in less formal and conventional phrases. In this respect 
the startling novelties of 1829 have become the mere common- 
places of 1869. The change may be traced in the altered 
language of his assailants. To take only a single specimen :— 
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When Milman called Abram “an independent Sheik or Emir” 
(i. 8), the critic of 1830 retorted,—“ that is, if the latter word is 
strictly and properly interpreted, he wore a green turban, and 
was one of the descendants of Fatimah, the daughter of 
Mahomet. We really wonder he did not at once call him a 
turbaned Turk. It would have been much more intelligible, 
and not at all less irreverent, nor at all more inconsistent with 
chronology” (B. C., vol. vii. p. 377). We believe that the 
Ecclesiastic in 1859 held a position not unlike that of the 
British Critic in 1830; and thus it accepts as probable what 
its predecessor had rejected as irreverent and absurd :— 

“We think that it cannot fairly be denied that there is a certain 
amount of truth in the representation there set before us of Jewish 
history. In other words, we admit that Jewish history has an earthly 
no less than a divine aspect. Abraham probably, in Dr. Milman’s 
words, was like a modern Sheik or Emir, and the Israelites in the 
desert like the Bedouins.’”—(Reprinted by its author, the Rev. W. 
Houghton, in Rationalism in the Church of England, p. 35.) 


But the real question lies far deeper. It is briefly this— 
whether a frank recognition of the local, national, and personal 
colouring of the different books of Holy Scripture is compatible 
with a profound conviction of their inspiration, and of that 
Divine authorship which made use of very different instruments 
to express an unchanging purpose through their varying tones. 
It can scarcely be denied, we think, that when Dean Milman 
wrote the History of the Jews this problem had not presented 
itself to his own mind with sufficient fulness and distinctness ; 
that his forms of speech are often open to serious objections ; 
that he does not always allow its proper weight to the miraculous 
element in the history; and that in many cases he permits the 
alleged defects of the human element to corrode the substance 
of the narrative. He never, so far as we know, formally re- 
newed the controversy, though the prefaces and notes to his 
new editions, and his University Sermon of 1865 on Hebrew 
Prophecy, re-state his position, and defend his opposite frontier 
against those who have gone far beyond him. Thus of the 
Tiibingen school, and their speculations on a later part of 
Scripture, he says, that “their criticism will rarely bear 
criticism” (Pref. to H.C. p. vi.); of the modern German schools 


1 Dr. Newman’s intermediate treatment of the point in 1841 is an instance 
of unintentional injustice. He says that Milman ‘evidently considers that 
it is an advance in knowledge to disguise Scripture facts and persons under 
secular names. He thinks that it is so much gain if he can call Abraham 
an Emir or a Sheik” (British Critic, vol. xxix. p. 86). To attempt to bring 
out sacred facts more vividly by placing them under a broader daylight may 
become a great mistake if it is done irreverently, but can scarcely be said to 
** disguise” them. 
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in general, that his “ difficulty is more often with their dogma- 
tism than with their daring criticism” (Pref. to H. J. p. xxiii.) ; 
of Ewald, that he “seems to have attempted an utter impossi- 
bility,” and that he “should like an Ewald to criticise Ewald” 
(ib. pp. xxiii.-iv.) In another place he says, “ Ewald’s assign- 
ment of Deuteronomy to the reign of Manasseh seems to me 
more utterly wild and arbitrary, and its Egyptian origin wilder 
still” (2. i. p. 136, note). Of Bunsen, whom he mentions “with 
friendly affection,” he says that “he seems to labour under the 
passion for making history without historical materials ;’ and 
adds, “I confess that I have not much sympathy for this, not 
making bricks without straw, but making bricks entirely of 
straw, and offering them as solid materials” (a. p. xxiv.-v. cf. 
p. 132, note). With regard to Dr. Davidson, he “might have 
wished that this author with German learning had not taken to 
German lengthiness, and to some German obscurity ” (¢b. xxvii.) 
“ A recent view” which “assigns the Pentateuch to the age of 
Samuel” is dismissed as “by no means a happy conjecture” 
(ib. note), and he maintains at length the early date for 
Deuteronomy (pp. 208, 215, notes). Of Strauss he writes, 
that “Christianity will survive the criticism of Dr. Strauss” 
(H. C.i. 110); and of Renan and Strauss together, thus— 


“‘T cannot apprehend more lasting effect from the light, quick, and 
bright-flashing artillery of the Frenchman than from the more ponderous 
and steadily-aimed culverins of the German” (H. C. Pref. p. v.) 
‘To some it may seem a formidable, a distressing, a discouraging sight 
—a German Professor, with all his boundless learning, his honest 
industry, undermining what many of us have thought the very founda- 
tions of our faith ; a distinguished French man of letters, with all the 
brilliancy of his world-wide language, sentimentalizing the Saviour 
(not without homage to His moral greatness) to the central figure of a 
Galilean Idyll. Still, I believe firmly we are on the advance; each 
of these is less anti-Christian than a Spanish bishop, on the tribunal of 
the Inquisition, dooming to the fire a holocaust of victims, perhaps of 
the meekest and holiest lives. Christianity has survived the one, 
Christianity will survive the other” (Hebrew Proph. p. 38). 


On the general subject of the controversy we find fresh 
interest, but scarcely fresh light, in the notices which are 
scattered through his Annals of St. Paul's, especially in con- 
nexion with the names of Dean Colet (p. 112), Bishop Francis 
Hare (pp. 459-62), and Bishop Lowth, whose “ Lectures on 
Hebrew Poetry make an epoch unperceived, perhaps, and 
unsuspected by (their) author :”— 

‘This appears to me what I will venture to call the great religious 


problem. We have had a Hooker who has shown what truths we re- 
ceive from revelation, what truths from that earlier unwritten revelation 
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in the reason of man. We want a second Hooker, with the same 
profound piety, the same calm judgment, to show (if possible to frame) 
a test by which we may discern what are the eternal and irrepealable 
truths of the Bible, what the imaginative vesture, the framework in 
which these truths are set in the Hebrew and even in the Christian 
Scriptures ” (p. 467). 


But it is not probable that the opponents of Dean Milman’s 
opinions would acquiesce in this proposal to regard them as a 
natural sequel of Bishop Lowth’s teaching. 

2. His history of Christianity under the earlier empire re- 
ceived the formidable compliment of a review from Dr. Newman, 
on whom, as we learn from the Apologia,’ it made a deep and 
disturbing impression, as “a sort of earnest” of the approaching 
conflict with Rationalism. The review is written with great 
courtesy, but with the distinguished author’s usual force and 
earnestness, as well as with his usual unsparing logic. The 
argument is twofold, criticising first the writer’s plan, and then 
his execution; and showing that the errors committed in the 
execution only realized the dangers which might have been 
expected from the plan. 

In drawing this out, Dr. Newman makes great use of the 
original Preface, in which Milman stated that he meant to write 
“rather as an historian than as a religious instructor,” and “as 
if in total ignorance of the existence of” some “discussions” 
then under debate in our Church, and having their roots in 
Church history (Newman, pp. 73, 87, 90). He thus makes it 
his object “entirely to discard all polemic views,” and to confine 
himself as closely as he can to the task of exhibiting “the 
reciprocal influence of civilisation on Christianity, of Chris- 
tianity on civilisation” (H. C. i. 46, ed. 1863); in short, as 
Dr. Newman says (p. 78), of viewing “the history of the Church 
on the side of the world.” It is his declared intention, then, to 
exclude theology as much as possible, and rather to deal with the 
“temporal, social, and political” aspects of Christianity than to 
regard it “in a strictly religious light.” The result is natural— 
that this external view is too often allowed to fill nearly the 
whole canvas, while comparatively little room is left for the 
more essential topics of the internal and spiritual. With such 
an issue before him, the critic seems justified in discussing, and 
deciding in the negative, such questions as the following—Is 
it possible to write the history of Christianity in its external 
aspects only, without treason to its supernatural claims? Can 


1 « Anyhow, a great battle may be coming on, of which C. D.’s book is a 
sort of earnest” (p. 240). Milman’s name is supplied in the smaller edition, 
p. 136. The review is in the British Critic for January 1841 (vol. xxix.), 
and is acknowledged in the list of works annexed to the Apologia. 
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we state the facts as dissevered from the doctrines, and yet 
escape the danger of seeming to deny altogether what we only 
wished to dismiss from our thoughts for our immediate purpose ? 
Is it allowable, for instance, for a Christian believer to set forth 
Christ’s humanity, His crucifixion, and the moral improvement 
introduced by Christianity, without connecting those facts 
emphatically with the religious truths of His divinity, His 
atonement, and the forgiveness of sins through supernatural 
grace ? 

No one can doubt that in the case of a man so religious as 
Dean Milman such questions related solely to the book, not its 
author ; to his method, not his motives; to his literary perform- 
ance, not. his personal belief. Under this limitation, it can 
scarcely be denied that a large part of the accusation was estab- 
lished against him. The social aspects seem, in his work, to 
overshadow the more strictly religious; the natural makes in- 
roads on the claims of the supernatural; the doctrinal tends to 
wither away from the side of the historical. Not to attempt, 
at this distance of time, to enter on details, it may be enough 
to refer to the way in which he treats such topics as angelic 
appearances (i. 86, 123-4, etc.), or the three voices from heaven 
(7b. 143-4, 240, 284), or the temptation of Christ (2. 145), or 
demoniacal possession (ib. 217, note). On points of this kind, 
the tone usual among Christians may be lowered for the sup- 
posed benefit of either believers or doubters; in the one case, 
to bring home the history more vividly by connecting the mys- 
terious with ordinary and recognised realities ; in the other case, 
to propitiate the doubter by approaching more nearly to his 
own position. It has not been found in practice that either of 
these designs has met with much success. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to avoid some shock to Christian reverence, if Christianity 
is treated on the bare level of any other history ; and conces- 
sion has only produced its ordinary effect, that of being accepted 
merely as the ground for fresh demands. For example: the 
disinclination of scientific men to admit the miraculous is not 
in the least degree removed by our resigning the literal inter- 
pretation of angelic messengers, of heavenly voices, of embodied 
evil spirits, if we still insist on all the greatest miracles, like 
the resuscitation of Lazarus and the resurrection of Christ, even 
though we leave them “standing alone” as Dr. Newman puts 
it (p. 86), “like the pillars of Tadmor in the wilderness.” 

It is not to be supposed that Milman would assent to the 
justice of these representations, though we are not aware that 
he made any direct reply to his distinguished critic. In his 
new Preface (1863) he merely says that he has “not found 
much, after a period of above twenty years, which” he “should 
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wish to retract or to modify.” As a devout believer, he con- 
demns in words already quoted the Lives of Christ by Strauss 
and Renan; and of the latter he adds, in terms which may have 
been chosen to repudiate what he had felt to be a misconstruc- 
tion of his own History :— 


“T cannot think that eventually the book will add to the high fame 
of M. Renan. To those who see in Christianity no more than a social 
revolution, a natural step in human progress, the beautiful passages on 
the transcendent humanity of Jesus (unhappily, not unleavened) may 
give satisfaction and delight; to those to whom Christianity is a relz- 
gion, Jesus the author and giver of eternal life, it will fall dead, or be 
a grief and an offence”’ (p. v.) 


We may suppose that to his own mind, his design took 
the shape of a wish to show that the external relations of 
Christianity were an essential and important part of its 
history; and to extend the faith on which his own hopes 
rested by doing what he could to keep it abreast of each suc- 
cessive living movement. In his eyes, Christianity was no 
unbending formula, doomed by its very definition to maintain 
an unalterable opposition to the spirit of the age. Rather re- 
calling the greatest of the images under which its birth was 
described, he would regard it as like the fresh breeze, the flow- 
ing stream, the penetrating fire; everything that contrasts most 
strongly with the dead rigour of an iron rule, fixed once for all 
in relation to conditions which have long since departed. It 
might be taken as a natural consequence of this faith in its 
vitality, to consider it as meant to adjust itself to all the fresh 
relations which the energy of mind has generated, and which 
the constant movement of history imposes. Milman might thus 
have sought his defence from principles which are common to 
himself and his opponents; the truths that leaven must mix 
with the mass it has to modify ; that salt must be mingled with 
what it has to season; that the world, as well as the Church, 
is the workmanship of God; and that the office of a revealed 
religious system is to reclaim, not to destroy. But if all this 
were conceded, the original question of the degree in which the 
internal history may be lawfully modified to meet the demands 
of the external would continue to give rise to great differences 
of opinion. 

3. At this point the subject connects itself with that distaste 
for pure dogma which is traceable throughout his Histories. His 
strong feeling on this question led to one of his rare appear- 
ances as a controversial speaker, when he addressed the Royal 
Commission on Clerical Subscription in 1864, to recommend 
that, on condition of conformity to the Prayer-book, subscrip- 
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tion to the Thirty-nine Articles should be dropped.!_ The chief 
reasons which he alleged were these: that the Articles “are 
throughout controversial, and speak the controversial language 
of their day” (p. 270); that “the doctrines of the English 
Church” are taught “more simply, more fully, and assuredly 
more winningly” in the Prayer-book (2.), where they appear 
as “ the effusion of the pious heart, not the cold, abstract theo- 
rems of the understanding” (p. 276); and that the Articles fail 
to fulfil their purpose because they are out of date, in conse- 
quence of the changeableness to which all but “the simplest 
and most elementary truths of our religion” are exposed (p. 271). 
The answer is obvious: that the Prayer-book is no more free 
from the traces of controversy, or confined to “the simplest and 
most elementary truths” than the Articles. It contains, as he 
admits and urges, all the three creeds, which are marked in 
every line by the vestiges of conflict, and bear witness to all 
the great ancient struggles of religious speculation, in its efforts 
to adjust the forms of the human intellect to the analogy of 
faith. The devotional beauty of the Prayer-book is the very 
reason why we should be unwilling to deprive it of its more 
dogmatic companion, and expose it to bear the chief brunt of 
inevitable controversies. Thus it would be no advantage for 
the sacramental offices to be called in at every turn as the sole 
appeal on the most difficult and sacred questions. Rather it is 
a clear gain to religious feeling that our possession of the Arti- 
cles makes it less necessary to disturb the calm of the sanc- 
tuary by seeking our polemical weapons from the language of 
devotion. 

The Dean found, we believe, no supporter in this curious 
application of Pope Ccelestine’s principle, that “the law of our 
prayer constitutes the law of our faith.” The proposal had in 
fact no seconder, and was not pressed. The Dean’s argument 
was ably answered by Mr. (now Sir Joseph) Napier ; and the 
two great formularies of the English Church, both prized, but 
on very different grounds, and with widely dissimilar degrees 
of estimation, retain their stand on the same level in the Act to 
amend the law of clerical subscription.? But the paper remains 
as an interesting record of that preference for the devotional 
over the controversial which seemed the final result of Milman’s 
historical inquiries. In the closing paragraph of his latest 
History, he clearly shows that he should think it no drawback 
if the Church of the future allowed some portion of “the 
ancient dogmatic system” “silently to fall into disuse, as at 

1 The speech is printed as a paper in Fraser’s Magazine for March 1865. 


Sir J. Napier’s answer was published as a pamphlet. 
2 28 and 29 Vict. chap. 122. 
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least superfluous, and as beyond the proper range of human 
thought and human language” (H. LZ. C. ix. 357). We did not 
need the assurance of this paper to convince us of his deep 
affection for the English Prayer-book— 


“The best model of pure, fervent, simple devotion, the distilla- 
tion, as it were, and concentration of all the orisons which have been 
uttered in the name of Christ since the first days of the Gospel ; that 
liturgy which is the great example of pure vernacular English, familiar, 
yet always unvulgar, of which but few words and phrases have become 
obsolete ; which has an indwelling music which enthrals and never 
palls upon the ear, with the full living expression of every great 
Christian truth, yet rarely hardening into stern dogmatism ; satisfying 
every need, and awakening and answering every Christian emotion ; 
entering into the heart, and as it were welling forth again from the 
heart : the full and general voice of the congregation, yet the peculiar 
utterance of each single worshipper” (Annals of St. Paul’s, p. 228). 


Milman’s undisguised distaste for the more hard and exclusive 
side of his profession may have led some to think that, in his 
own case, he allowed the literary to overshadow the clerical 
character. There might be some colour of truth in such a 
suspicion, as we have remarked before. He was, as he said him- 
self, “ more of a writer than a public speaker” (Speech in Fraser, 
as above, p. 269); and he showed a decided aversion to what may 
be called the platform side of public life. He possessed in a high 
degree that scholarly polish which is one of the chief ornaments 
of a lettered clergy. He was familiar with the literature of 
many nations, and displayed a keen appreciation for the works 
of art in all its forms. Scholars will long prize his Horace as a 
charming book of luxury, and value the volume of translations, 
in which he connected his youth and age together, as a graceful 
relic of his early culture. But it would be most unjust to make 
such facts as these the basis for a charge of indifference towards 
his order, or carelessness for the religious truth which he was 


1 Compare the companion picture of the English Bible in the Dublin 
Review, which is commonly ascribed to Dr. Newman:—‘It lives on the 
ear like music that can never be forgotten, like the sound of the church- 
bell which the convert hardly knows how he can forego. Its felicities often 
seem to be almost things rather than mere words. It is part of the national 
mind, and the anchor of national seriousness. The memory of the dead 
passes into it. The potent traditions of childhood are stereotyped in its 
verses. The power of all the gifts and trials of a man is hidden beneath 
its words. It is the representative of his best moments, and all that there 
has been about him of soft, and gentle, and pure, and penitent, and good, 
speaks to him for ever out of the English Bible. It is his sacred thing, 
which doubt has never dimmed, and controversy never soiled. In the 
length and breadth of the land there is not a Protestant with one spark 
——* about him, whose spiritual biography is not in his Saxon 
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pledged to teach. The devoutness of his early hymns must 
never be forgotten. His deepest thoughts for nearly fifty years 
seem to have been occupied on questions closely connected with 
his profession, and on the mode in which the history and faith 
of Christianity could be presented most “winningly” in the 
eyes of the world. To his love for crowded and effective services 
we owe the restoration of the nave of his cathedral to the use 
which the architect originally contemplated (p. 441, note). He 
set himself, not unsuccessfully, to blot out the disgrace of 
Hanoverian days, when “the terrible religious tempest, which 
for nearly two centuries had raged throughout Western Chris- 
tendom, had cleared off into a cold serenity” (p. 450); when St. 
Paul’s “had subsided into a state of dignified repose, which 
perhaps at a later time stagnated almost into lethargy” (p. 454) ; 
and when, in the stead of the fiery old Paul’s Cross sermons, 
“unimpassioned preachers gave good advice to unimpassioned 
hearers” (p.455). Yet we trace a reflection of his own calm ideal 
in the temperate eulogy which he pronounces upon Tillotson, 
whose “ character” he venerates as “ nearly blameless ;” who was 
“profoundly religious, unimpeachable as to his belief in all the 
great truths of Christianity, but looking to the fruits rather than 
the dogmas of the gospel,” and “dwelling, if not exclusively, 
at least chiefly, on the Christian life, the sober unexcited Chris- 
tian life” (pp. 419-20). 

Among all his varied services, Dean Milman’s career has left 
no more characteristic lesson than this, that clerical freedom of 
thought is developed most completely, as well as most safely, 
from within the ranks of the clergy themselves. Of churches, 
as of individuals, it holds true that the new life springs best 
out of the ashes of the old; that the soundest reformation ever 
comes from within— 


“That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 


The opposite opinion has been widely fostered by the hatred for 
innovations which is naturally cherished by the more conser- 
vative part of such a body as the clergy, leading in darker days 
to fierce persecution, and often expressed in gentler times with 
hot and unceremonious harshness. But whatever may have 
been the force of the resistance to the current, the very writers 
who show the strongest bias against the clergy are often forced 
to bless them against their will, by proving the strength of the 
steady onward stream which is traceable within their borders, 
bearing witness to their vitality and mental energy in almost 
every period. Mr. G. H. Lewes, for example, declares that 
throughout the middle ages, “ the Church, both by instinct and 
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by precept, was opposed to science and literature,” and that 
“ during the nine centuries of her undisputed dominion, not a 
single classic writer, not a single discoverer whose genius en- 
larged the intellectual horizon, not a single leader of modern 
thought, arose to dignify her reign.” Such is the preface to a 
chapter in which the quickening line of intellectual activity is 
traced from one ecclesiastic to another; through Erigena, 
Berengarius, Roscellinus, Abelard, even St. Anselm ; “ Anselm, 
the saintly archbishop, helped the good cause in an indirect 
way ; he consecrated the privileges of Reason by showing the 
harmony between Reason and Faith.” Turn over a few pages 
and we come to Friar Bacon, connected with “a group of inde- 
pendent thinkers,’ who were his “teachers and friends ;” 
“towering above them all is Robert Grossetete, Bishop of 
Lincoln.” The very Pope had “scientific yearnings.” William 
of Occam, “our brilliant and rebellious countryman,” the “ poli- 
tician” of the schoolmen (H. ZL. C. ix. 121), was a leading 
Franciscan. “The Inquisition was vigilant and cruel, but 
among its very members there were sceptics.” As liberty 
moved on, “in the vanguard of its army we see Telesio, Cam- 
panella, and Bruno,” ecclesiastics to a man.1_ Look where we 
will, we find the same phenomenon; old and new struggling 
within the fold of the Church for the ascendency which, under 
Providence, was to guide the course of intellectual freedom. Let 
us revert once more, and for the last time, to the Annals of St. 
Paul's, Erasmus and Colet were the “two great reformers 
before the Reformation” (p. 112), and both were in orders. The 
great preachers of the liberty of prophesying in England, Hales, 
Chillingworth, Jeremy Taylor, all were clergymen, and all three 
were on terms of personal friendship with Laud, and enjoyed 
his constant and efficient protection. If there is any man whom 
Milman names with a special energy of dislike, it is Archbishop 
Laud (pp. 331-2); yet Laud, as he mentions with just praise, 
was Jeremy Taylor’s earliest patron (p. 344). Hales, as Heylin 
tells us, was once summoned to Lambeth for a long private 
debate with the Archbishop on his speculative difficulties, was 
made Laud’s chaplain at his own request, and was “promoted 
not long after, by the Archbishop’s commendation, to be prebend 
of Windsor, and to hold the same by special dispensation with 
his place in Eton.”? Laud was the godfather of Chillingworth, 
and befriended him cordially, as long as his own power lasted, 
at every stage of his chequered course. Tillotson, “ almost 
the father of true religious toleration” (p. 419), was an exem- 
plary Archbishop. And so we might go on, alleging proofs 
1 History of Philosophy, ed. 1867 ; ii. 4, 5, 12, 76, 78, 86, 94. 
* Heylin’s Cyprianus Anglicus, p. 362. 
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to the same tenor from the history of liberal thought in 
every period. Surely our own days have formed no excep- 
tion. If some men fancied, many years ago, that the golden 
gates of preferment would be closed against the author of the 
History of the Jews, they have been sufficiently refuted by 
Milman’s prosperous and honoured career. He would have 
been the last man to resent the opposition which he met with 
and which he confronted most effecually by the simple ex- 
pedient of overlooking its impetuosity and living it down. He 
had no right to complain, and we are not aware that he did 
complain, that there are barriers, inevitable barriers, beyond 
which the members of his sacred profession cannot pass. The 
English Church cannot be thought to have lost its large com- 
prehensiveness in times which, to mention only the departed 
have seen the liberal side of thought represented by Whately 
and Hampden, by Arnold and Milman. A writer affords no 
example of the ingratitudé of contemporaries who secured the 
universal recognition which rewarded Dean Milman for the 
services which he rendered, both by works and life, to his 
Church and to his age. 
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The Increase of Lunacy. 


ArT. V.—1. Report of the Metropolitan Commissioners in Lunacy 
to the Lord Chancellor. 1844. 

2. Annual Reports of the Commissioners in Lunacy for England 
to the Lord Chancellor. 

3. Report of Her Majesty's Commissioners appointed to Inquire 
into the State of Iunatic Asylums in Scotland. 1857. 

4, Annual Reports of the General Board of Commissioners in 
LInnacy for Scotland to the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. 

5. Report of the Commissioners of Inquiry into the State of the 
Lunatic Asylums, etc., in Ireland. 1858. 

6. Annual Reports to the Lord Lieutenant on the District, Crimi- 
nal, and Private Lunatic Asylums in Ireland. 1857. 

7. Statistique des Asiles d’ Aliénés de 1854 & 1860. 


TuE leading fact regarding Lunacy disclosed in our Blue- 
books is its great increase. 

At the beginning of 1867 there were 31,917 lunatics in the 
asylums of England and Wales. At the end of the same year 
their number had risen to 33,213. These are large numbers in 
themselves, but it is to their difference that we draw attention 
—a difference amounting to 1296. In other words, the number 
of persons placed in asylums was greater at the close of the 
year than at its commencement by nearly 1300, being an 
increase equal to the population of two large asylums. 

When this fact arrests attention, the question which naturally 
suggests itself is—Was the year 1867 anexceptional one? The 
answer is, that it was not, and that the same rate of increase 
has been going on for many years. During 1866 it was 1046; 
during 1865 it was 1444; during 1864 it was 1140; and so on 
for the twenty years which went before. The average annual 
increase is about 1000, and it gives no indication of a tendency 
to pause, but holds on from year to year with remarkable 
steadiness. 

If we examine the effect of this at the end of a long series of 
years, we have a result which cannot fail to startle. Going back, 
for instance, to 1849, at the beginning of that year we find 14,560 
patients in the asylums of England and Wales, and 33,213 at the 
beginning of 1868, being an increase of about nineteen thousand 
in nineteen years, with nothing to indicate that there may not 
be a like increase in the nineteen to follow. 

This is what we learn about the insane who are in asylums 
in England. What we learn about the same class in Scotland 
differs only in degree,—for there also a steady, though a slower, 
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rate of increase is taking place, giving in the nine years from 
the beginning of 1858 to the beginning of 1867 a total increase 
of 1244. 

In Ireland, too, we have the same progressive increase, show- 
ing a difference of 1784 between the number of lunatics in 
asylums on the Ist of January 1857 and the number so pro- 
vided for on the Ist of January 1868. As regards the numbers 
of the insane in asylums, therefore, the same increase is taking 
place in England, Scotland, and Ireland, though at different 
rates. And in this matter these countries do not stand alone, 
for what is true of them is true also, to a greater or less extent, 
of all the countries of Europe regarding which we have trust- 
worthy information. In France, for instance, there was an 
average yearly increase of 750 for the twenty-six years before 
1861, giving a total difference of 19,700 from the 1st of January 
1835 to the 1st of January 1861—that is, a difference between 
10,539 and 30,239. 

So much, then, for the fact of the increase and its general 
occurrence ; what are we told as to its nature and causes? Does 
this great annual growth of the number of persons found under 
treatment in asylums imply that there is a great and constantly 
progressing increase of the liability to insanity among the people 
of civilized Europe? At first sight it certainly appears to 
do this, and we have a ready explanation in the damaging 
effects of the racing, bustle, and competition of modern life, 
which send so many of the weaker among us to the wall. It 
will be comforting, however, if we find, on a closer examination 
of the figures, that they give no evidence of any marked increase 
in the production of insanity ; and we think that this is a com- ; 
fort we may safely take. i- 

But before looking at what the Blue-books and Yellow-books 
reveal to us on this point, it is necessary to state that the increase 
of the numbers of lunatics in asylums is far beyond what would 
be due to any increase of the population, great as that has been ; 
and that strength appears thus to be given to the theory of a 
growing proclivity to insanity. Take the English numbers, 
and selecting the years 1857 and 1867, when the estimated 
population of England and Wales rose from 19,256,516 to 
21,429,508, we find that for the first year lunatics in asylums 
were 1 in 902, and for the second year 1 in 671 of the general 
population. This statement shows a vast increase in the 
amount of insanity thought to require asylum treatment ; but it 
does not follow that there must be a greater frequency in the 
occurrence of the disease, in order to explain the greater amount of 
it, so provided for, at a particular time. That this is not the ex- 
planation of the increase, which is taking place, will be rendered 
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more than probable if we examine the number of those who 
enter the asylums from year to year—a number which may be 
regarded as a fair expression of the rate of production. The 
result of such an examination will show that the annual 
number of admissions does not vary much. Such a number of 
years, however, must be dealt with as will not involve any 
great change in the general population within the period ; for 
it is clear that if the admissions of early years are compared 
with those of later or remote ones, there will probably be an 
increase due simply to a greater population. Take the five 
years from 1859 to 1863, and we find the admissions into the 
English asylums to be as follows :— 


In 1859 : ‘ there were 9104 admissions. 
_ , oe . 
,, 1861 ‘ ‘ - 8955 ms 
», 1862 . ‘ “ 8803 ie 
,, 1863 : ‘i ‘‘ 8588 fa 


There is certainly no evidence within this period of a progres- 
sive advance in the number for whom admission is sought ; but 
if the total admissions during the five years are contrasted with 
the total admissions during the preceding five, then there is, as 
there ought to be, a considerable increase, being in round num- 
bers from 38,000 to 44,000. So also, going farther back for a 
period of five years, we find a rise from 36,000 to 38,000. More 
than one-half of this increase in the admissions may be regarded 
as a reasonable result of the increase of the population. The 
very sensible effect which the growth of the population may be 
expected to have on the number of admissions will be apparent 
when it is stated that the population rose from 17,150,018 to 
21,429,508 during the twenty years before 1867, being an in- 
crease of about one-fourth. 

The steadiness, however, of the numbers admitted into asy- 
lums from year to year, during this period, between 1859 and 
1863, may possibly have been accidental. But we find that 
the same thing occurs during other short periods of consecu- 
tive years. Thus, for instance, the four years which follow the 
quinquennium already referred to, show that—- 


In 1864 ‘ , there were 9,367 admissions. 
», 1865 ‘ : » 10,341 “ 
», 1866 ‘ : is 9,970 » 
», 1867 . ‘ » 10,488 “ 


So also in Scotland, with the exception of the last two years, a 
like steadiness is displayed in the production of insanity, judged 
of by the number of those for whom admission into asylums is 
sought. Thus— 
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In 1858 ‘ 5 there were 1448 admissions. 


,» 00 0~C~«w;:~«‘C(“‘ » 1422 , 
~ Me we » 1444 4, 
, 1861 . . » 1496 ,, 
_ . —— « 
_— « « — a 
* 1864 2. - aa <« 
<< ae - —— wo 
, 1866 . . » 1567 ,, 
» er tis , we , 


The increase during the last two of these years in the number 
of those admitted into the asylums of Scotland is decided, and 
is probably referable to the operation of causes of a temporary 
nature, such, for instance, as may arise from the opening of the 
district asylums. At present we are only concerned to point 
out that these figures, as a whole, give no evidence of a pro- 
gressive increase of admissions from year to year, corresponding 
to the progressive increase of the number resident. It will be 
enough to give one illustration of what is meant by this, though 
it would be easy to give many from the figures relating either 
to England, Scotland, or France. We select the five years 1859 
to 1863, during which, as the years went on, the admissions, 
so far from increasing, became less. Thus during 











and at the end of the year an increase, 


1859 there were 9104 admissions into the English asylums, 
869 
in the number of patients resident, of 


1860 , 9243 ,, ms i 1124 
1861 , 8955 ,, et ne 1354 
1362, «= 8808——=»z - - 1139 
1863 ,, 8588  ,, 8 ‘ 1047 


The very considerable yearly increase of the number of 
patients, who are in the asylums of England, is not shown by 
these figures to be related to an increased production of lunacy, 
if that may be estimated by the number of those who are 
admitted into asylums. On the contrary, the yearly increase of 
the numbers resident did not rise and fall with the admissions, 
but maintained a progress which, if not wholly independent, was 
clearly so to a great extent. 

The official documents at the head of this article appear, then, 
to furnish materials for the following conclusions: that there is 
an enormous increase of the numbers of the insane in asylums ; 
that this increase is steadily progressive, and gives no indication 
of a tendency to pause; that the demand for admission into 
asylums is greater than it was ; that the increase of the popula- 
tion accounts for much of this, but not for the whole ; and that 
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the part so unaccounted for is not such as to indicate any 
marked growth in the people’s liability to insanity. 

That it is desirable to go over this ground, and to show what 
is taking place in reference to the numbers of the insane in 
asylums, “will be apparent as we advance. It supplies informa- 
tion which is generally needed, for the much that is written 
about lunacy is not much read. Closely as the subject con- 
cerns us all, it is not one which proves attractive in whatever 
shape it presents itself, but especially when it comes before us 
in the serious shape of Blue-books. 

Reverting, then, to the question of the increase of lunatics in 
asylums, it is scarcely necessary to point out that the annual 
discharges roust be less than the annual admissions, by an 
amount which shall exactly represent the yearly increase of the 
number resident. In other words, the increase takes place by 
a process of this kind :—There are say 30,000 lunatics in the 
asylums of any country at the beginning of any year, and during 
that year 10,000 patients are admitted, but only 9000 dis- 
charged ;—it is clear that at the end of the year we shall have 
31,000 patients in the asylums, or 1000 more than at its com- 
mencement. If next year there be again 10,000 admissions, 
and only 9000 discharges, we shall have 32,000 patients resi- 
dent, or an increase of 2000 in two years, and soon. This is 
more or less exactly what appears to be taking place in the 
various countries of Europe. More or less exactly, we say, but 
not exactly, since the demand for admission is also increasing 
somewhat beyond the increase due to a growing population. 
Still, such growing proportion of admissions to the population is 
not to be compared with the growing proportion of residents to 
the population. The last advances more rapidly than the first, 
and may even go on, at a considerable rate, when no increase is 
taking place in the admissions ;—as happened, for instance, in 
the asylums of England during the period of five years referred 
to in the last tabular statement, which shows a decline in the 
annual admissions, yet gives at the end of the period, notwith 
standing this decline, an increase of 5533 in the number of 
patients resident in asylums. 

If the yearly admissions and the yearly discharges were equal, 
the increase of residents would of course cease, and the popula- 
tion of asylums would remain stationary. Such a result 
can only be brought about in two ways—by increasing the 
discharges or diminishing the admissions. Is there anything, 
then, to show that either or both of these can be done? There 
is much in the documents under review bearing on the ques- 
tion, which is one that presses on public attention, for the 
constantly recurring demand for increased asylum accommoda- 
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tion is leading many to ask if there is no way of avoiding it 
without injury to the insane. 

The official documents before us abound, as we stated, in 
allusions to the subject, and display on all hands a desire to 
discover a remedy for what is generally felt to be an evil. 
Before referring, however, to these opinions, we must examine 
one or two points in the character and movement of asylum 
populations, for the purpose of making such a reference more 
easily understood. 

First, then, it must be borne in mind that lunatics in asylums 
are divided into two classes—private and pauper ; and we have 
to point out that the increase is almost entirely confined to the 
last, or pauper class. Thus, the total increase of lunatics in the 
asylums of England and Wales, between the Ist of January 
1861 and the Ist of January 1865, was 4095 ; and this increase 
was composed of 4040 pauper, and 55 private patients—being 
an increase in five years of about 204 per cent. on the starting 
number for pauper, and of about 1 per cent. on that for private 
patients. The same thing is observed in Scotland, and is com- 
mented on by the Commissioners. 

Secondly, discharges are made up of three classes, namely, 
recovered, not recovered, and dead. To augment the first and 
to diminish the last of these classes seems everywhere to be 
earnestly aimed at ; but with regard to the number of the middle 
class—the discharged unrecovered—there is a difference of 
opinion as to whether it should or should not be made larger. 
If it could be made larger, there would of course be pro tanto a 
check to the growth of the population of our asylums. And 
here we are led naturally to inquire whether the slow advance 
in the number of private patients in asylums, as compared 
with that of the number of paupers, can be due to a more fre- 
quent discharge of the unrecovered among the first than among 
the last. Whether it be or be not due to this, it appears that 
there is actually a constant and considerable difference between 
the proportion of the unrecovered to the total discharges in the 
two classes of patients, and we find the point thus discussed in 
the last Report of the Scotch Commissioners :— 


“The number of private patients annually brought under our cogni- 
sance is, as we have stated, more than a third of the corresponding 
number of pauper patients. The recoveries are nearly in the same 
ratio; but it appears that the proportion of private removed unre- 
covered from our registers is so much higher than that of pauper 


1 After 1865, the inmates of the Naval, Military, and State Criminal 
Asylums are included in the English returns, and are all entered as private 


patients. 
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patients as to afford an explanation sufficient to account for the differ- 
ence in the degree of accumulation of the two classes. 

“This difference is a matter of so much practical importance that 
we may be excused for further illustrating it by reference to the 
Twenty-first Report of the English Commissioners in Lunacy. Of 
24,590 patients in the county and borough asylums of England at 1st 
January 1867 only 216 were private. On the other hand, of 6694 
patients in hospitals and licensed houses 5070 were private. In con- 
trast, the number of patients discharged unrecovered from the county 
and borough asylums in 1866 was only 894, against 1106 similar dis- 
charges from the hospitals and licensed houses. The influence of this 
result on the accumulation of pauper patients in asylums is very 
remarkable. At Ist January 1866 the private patients in English 
asylums were 5276, and the pauper patients 24,995. At Ist January 
1867 the private patients were 5286, and the pauper patients 25,998. 
There was thus in 1866 an increase of only 10 private patients against 
an increase of 1003 pauper patients. The proportion of private to 
pauper patients, estimated on the numbers resident, was as | to 5, 
whereas their rate of increase was as 1 to 100.” 


This difference in the proportion of private and pauper 
patients discharged unrecovered may depend on certain private 
patients being improperly discharged, or on certain pauper 
patients being unnecessarily, and in that sense improperly, de- 
tained, or it may depend on other and more obscure causes. But 
so far as regards the increase of lunatics in asylums, it is clear that 
we are chiefly interested in learning whether there is any ground 
for the conclusion that it depends on certain pauper patients being 
unnecessarily detained in asylums. With this object, the first 
thing we have to do is to examine the constituents of the pauper 
population of our asylums, and the Twenty-first Report of the 
English Commissioners in Lunacy supplies the best information 
we have on the description and state of pauper patients in 
asylums. From it we find that “of the 24,748 pauper patients 
in public asylums in England and Wales on the Ist January 
1867, as many as 22,257 are returned as probably incurable, 
only 2491, or 10 per cent., being considered as offering any hope 
of recovery.” The two Middlesex asylums, with a pauper 
population of 3759, had only 139 curable patients, or 3°7 per 
cent. That this, or something closely like it, is the state of the 
case in England, Scotland, Ireland, France, etc., is not generally 
known. As regards England, it is no exaggerated statement, for 
in the same Report the Commissioners say,—“ In distinguishing 
the probably curable from the incurable cases we suggested that 
those which were regarded as doubtful should be included in 
the former class, so that the return may be regarded as in no 
degree exaggerating the chronic or incurable pauper population 
of our public asylums.” We are accustomed to think of asylums 
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as hospitals for the treatment and cure of mental disease, but it 
is not easy to understand how the huge asylums of Hanwell and 
Colney Hatch, with their 3:7 per cent., or the Surrey Asylum, 
with its 2°4 per cent., of patients giving “any hope of recovery,” 
can be regarded in that light. 

Of these two classes, the curable and the incurable, the latter 
was further divided into the quiet and harmless, and the excitable, 
violent, or dangerous. This gives us, in the 22,257 probably 
incurable cases, 14,620 returned as “excited, violent, or danger- 
ous;” and 7637, or nearly a third of the total number, as 
“quiet and harmless.” So that out of the whole number 
(24,748) of pauper patients in the public asylums of England 
and Wales on the 1st January 1867, there were 7637, or about 31 
per cent., who were both incurable, and quiet and harmless. Great 
as this number is, there is little doubt, from what the Commis- 
sioners say, that it is below the number of those who might 
properly have been returned as quiet and harmless. Eleven of 
the asylums, for instance, show only 8 per cent. of the quiet 
and harmless in their 4467 incurable inmates. If we deduct 
these figures, the remaining asylums show no less than 41 per 
cent. of the harmless in their 17,790 incurable inmates. One 
of these eleven asylums returns 42 probably curable cases. The 
probably incurable thus form nearly the whole population, and 
of these about 95 per cent. are tabulated as excited, violent, or 
dangerous. We turned to the reports made by the Com- 
missioners at their annual visits to this asylum, and were 
gratified to find that they spoke of nothing but quiet and order, 
and not of what might reasonably have been expected from a 
crowd of lunatics, with a character so much worse than that 
given of the insane generally in the public asylums of England. 
We conclude, therefore, that this, and such exceptional returns, 
must have been due to some misapprehension of what was 
meant in asking them; and we think we may safely assume 
that at least 7637 of the pauper insane in the public asylums of 
England in 1867 are properly described as both incurable and 
quiet and harmless; and among these chiefly we must look for 
patients unnecessarily detained, if there are any. 


It appears to us necessary that all should be said which has 
been said, in order to secure the reader’s being made sufficiently 
master of the situation. We have endeavoured to maintain a 
sequence in the statement, so as to make it easily followed by 
those who are not familiar with the questions involved. With 
the same object, we now repeat the conclusions already given, 
and add to them such other conclusions as seem to be warranted 
by the further stage of the inquiry, at which we have arrived. 
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We have found that there is a great progressive increase of 
the insane in our asylums, with no prospect of an arrest; that 
admissions into asylums are rising with the growth of the 
population, and somewhat beyond it, but not in such a way as 
to account for the great advance in the numbers resident, or to 
give grounds for the belief that men are in any marked degree 
more liable to insanity than they were; that the growth of the 
population of our asylums is mainly composed of paupers, and 
that men conversant with the subject have accounted for this 
by the more frequent discharge of the unrecovered among 
private than among pauper patients; that 90 per cent. of the 
pauper inmates of our asylums are probably incurable, and that 
only 10 per cent. offer any hope of recovery ; that of the 90 per 
cent. of incurables, one third may be regarded as quiet and 
harmless ; and that if we have more patients in our asylums 
than need be there, we may expect to find them among this 
last class. 

We have seen, in short, that the great bulk of the pauper 
inmates of our asylums consists of chronic and incurable 
cases, many of whom are quiet and harmless, and that the con- 
tinuing growth of the population of our asylums results from 
an accumulation and storing up of this class of the insane. If, 
then, the growth is to be checked, and the pressure for asylum 
accommodation relieved, one of the ways, by which we may 
hope to accomplish this, must be by a larger withdrawal of 
the incurable, or, in other words, by an increase in the dis- 
charges of the unrecovered. There are difficulties, however, in 
the way, and in practice these are neither few nor trifling. “It 
is very natural,” the Scotch Commissioners say in their Seventh 

report, “that superintendents of asylums should acquire the 
conviction that the insane can nowhere be under more favour- 
able circumstances than in such establishments, and that they 
should even doubt the propriety of discharging any one who 
has not recovered.” The Commissioners themselves, how- 
ever, do not appear to be much troubled with this doubt, 
for further on in the same Report they say: “ We are not of 
opinion that insane patients must necessarily be better cared 
for in asylums than anywhere else, and we are accordingly 
opposed to the view that, as a matter of course, lodgment in an 
asylum should always be resorted to. The fact that there are 
many patients who cannot be satisfactorily cared for except in 
such establishments should not be allowed to lead to the belief 
that this manner of disposal is in all instances the best for the 
patients.” “Viewed even in the most favourable light,” they 
say in their Tenth Report, “detention in an asylum partakes 
a good deal of the character of imprisonment. There is a 
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necessity to conform to the rules of the institution, to sacrifice 
individual inclinations, and to obey the orders of the officials 
and attendants.” In spite of this view of asylum life, which is 
undoubtedly correct, when we read the Reports of the Com- 
missioners and Inspectors in Lunacy, and see how much is done 
to promote the well-being of the poorest patient in an asylum, 
and how freely skill and time and money are expended to 
secure his comfort, we do not wonder that superintendents 
should hesitate before recommending the removal of a patient, 
even though incurable and inoffensive, from so much care. Yet 
they may be wrong, and the Scotch Commissioners right. If 
such a patient, for instance, were to pass from one of the 
magnificent county asylums of England to the ordinary wards 
of a workhouse, there are few who would not regret that so 
great a down-come had been regarded as necessary. But it 
appears that the regret may be about a loss which turns out to 
be no loss, but a gain; for the English Commissioners tell us 
in their Eighteenth Report, that “there is a class of patients 
among the idiotic and weak-minded, whose quiet habits and 
tractable dispositions not only permit of their living in all 
respects with the ordinary paupers of workhouses, but even 
render them very often the most trustworthy and useful of all 
the inmates in employments about the house. In very many 
of the smaller country workhouses, where the practice is 
encouraged of so mixing them with the sane, and, as far as 
possible, of employing them, the result is so satisfactory in all 
respects that their condition is, in our opinion, even preferable 
to that of the same class in some well-ordered asylums.” 
To such patients, therefore, if this be correct, removal from the 
workhouse to an asylum would be a loss of happiness, and if 
that be so, why should the loss be sustained ? 

Suppose, again, that the patient went from the asylum to the 
care of his friends—poor working people—where he would 
live in a rough and perhaps dirty way, and where the outside 
of the aid he would receive from the parish would be 6d. 
or 9d. a day. Who of us would not pity him? Yet it 
appears that the change would probably give him a chance of 
living longer, for the Scotch Commissioners, who know more 
about their pauper lunatics in private dwellings than is known 
of the patients so disposed of in England, or Ireland, or France, 
tell us that the rate of mortality among them is lower than 
among patients in establishments, and they make the following 
remarks on this subject:—“That it should be less than the 
mortality among private patients is not surprising, considering 
the amount of active disease in such establishments; but that 
it should be so considerably less than what occurs in the lunatic 
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wards of poorhouses must appear remarkable, especially when 
it is taken into account that the patients in such wards are, for 
the most part, like those in private dwellings, idiots and 
dements, and that, as a rule, the physical wants of the former 
are more amply supplied. We can offer no explanation of this 
fact, beyond the conjecture that the manner of living in private 
dwellings, involving, as a rule, greater freedom and greater 
variety, more than counterbalances the advantages which better 
diet, better clothing, better bedding, better housing, and greater 
cleanliness might be supposed to convey.” 

We have said enough to show that these official docu- 
ments clearly indicate the possibility of providing for some 
of the insane poor otherwise than in asylums, not only with- 
out injury to them, but with probable benefit. This of course 
—the good of the patients—ought always to be the first 
consideration, and one which should give place to no other. 
But may we not sometimes be mistaken in thinking that a 
particular rule and method of doing good, to which we are 
wedded by long and pleasant association, continues, in all 
times and circumstances and for all objects, to be the unfail- 
ingly satisfactory method it was, as regarded those with whom 
it had at first to deal ? 

“In determining on the propriety of the discharge of a 
patient, whether private or pauper, it appears to us,” the Scotch 
Commissioners say, “that, as a rule, superintendents of asylums 
give comparatively little consideration to the question whether 
detention continues to be necessary or proper, provided they 
are satisfied that the patient is still of unsound mind. But the 
statutory form of the medical certificates requires not only 
that the patient must be of unsound mind, but also @ proper 
person to be detained and taken care of;” and they allude 
repeatedly to their reasons for holding that it is not “the in- 
tention of the Legislature that patients should be detained 
in asylums simply because they remain of unsound mind,” 
and that, therefore, “their detention is justifiable only when 
their discharge would prove incompatible with the safety of 
the public, or with their own safety or welfare.” These are 
views which are commended by common sense, and which there 
is no gainsaying. It will sometimes be difficult, no doubt, 
to determine of an insane person that he may be liberated 
without risk to the public or himself, or to say of him that 
he is positively harmless. It does not appear, however, 
that this is a difficulty which in practice would seriously or 
generally interfere with the discharge of the unrecovered. 
There are very few who do not admit that a certain number of 
the insane may very properly be considered as harmless, and as 
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being not more likely to prove an actual source of danger to the 
lieges than any other class of the community. The insane 
are more trusted and have greater freedom than they ever had, 
and all the documents before us show that in their management 
there is a tendency to attempt more in this direction. It appears, 
too, that among the insane in private dwellings, under the care 
of the Scotch Board, averaging from 1500 to 1600, no casualties 
have occurred during the ten years of the Board’s existence ; 
while, as regards the discharges of the unrecovered among 
private patients, which, as already stated, are so much more 
frequent than among paupers, the Commissioners say,—< Our 
information, so far as it goes, does not show that any injurious 
consequences have followed,” and they add the important 
remark,—“ Indeed, experience proves that danger is far more 
to be apprehended during the incubation of insanity, when 
mental disease is scarcely suspected, than at a later period, 
when its existence is fully recognised.” 

The following quotation from the Seventh Scotch Report will 
show with what breadth and fairness this question of the accu- 
mulation in our asylums of chronic and harmless pauper patients 
has been considered :—“ It might be proper and humane to pro- 
vide hospitals for the treatment of all the poor suffering under 
mental or bodily ailments, in which they would receive the most 
judicious treatment, and enjoy far greater comforts than they 
could possibly command in their homes; but the State would 
shrink from any such general measure of relief, not only as 
uncalled for, but as detrimental to the independence and moral 
character of the people. In all charitable undertakings their 
feasibility and ultimate effects should be considered; and it 
may accordingly be well to inquire whether it is necessary or 
even proper that the insane should, with but comparatively 
few exceptions, be separated from the rest of the community, 
and be congregated together in asylums.” 

Enough, we think, has now been said to show that there 
exists, in official quarters, a clear opinion that some of the 
pauper inmates of our asylums might properly be removed and 
provided for elsewhere, the costly appliances of a fully appointed 
asylum being regarded as unnecessary in their cases. In what- 
ever manner we dispose of the patients so removed, their with- 
drawal would of course be a relief to the asylums, and an 
immediate answer to the demand for increased accommodation. 
In their last Report, the Twenty-second, the English Commis- 
sioners say,—“ It is the presence in costly establishments of so 
many insane persons, to whom a less elaborate provision 
would be more suitable, that constitutes the real grievance to 
the ratepayer.” That there is a grievance is here admitted, 
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and that it is one which is becoming more felt from year to 
year is beyond question. The annual cost of lunacy is already 
enormous, while its rate of increase is also great and constant, 
and gives no indication of a tendency to cease. In so benefi- 
cent a work as that of providing for the insane poor, the cost, 
we think, should not be too strictly regarded. If in anything, 
there should be liberality in this; but there should certainly be 
no unnecessary expenditure, which is waste. eal benefits 
should, if possible, be obtained for all the money laid out, and 
public charity should be ruled by the same considerations which 
rule private charity. This being so, if there are, as the English 
Commissioners here say, many insane persons maintained in 
costly establishments for whom a less elaborate and cheaper 
provision would not only be suitable, but “ more suitable,” there 
does appear to be a “real grievance” to the ratepayer. In their 
previous Report (the Twenty-first) the English Commissioners 
speak also of the positive benefit to certain patients of an 
“inexpensive associated accommodation, homely in character 
and simple in architecture;” and they say,—“All our ex- 
perience points to the manifest advantage which not only the 
quiet working patients derive from this description of accom- 
modation, but even some of the less orderly and tractable.” 
This high official approval of plain and inexpensive buildings 
for the accommodation of the insane poor is very important. 
Many of the county asylums of England are handsome edifices, 
presenting a most imposing appearance. Their very grandeur 
impresses us with the earnestness and largeness of English 
philanthropy in this field, and we cannot look on them with- 
out a certain pride. Yet buildings with less display of out- 
ward ornament, but with as much, or even more, attention to 
internal comforts, might in reality have been the expression of 
a sounder philanthropy. The cost of three, for instance, might 
have built four. But apart from the consideration of cost, it is 
difficult to understand that their architectural beauties can have 
any good or useful effect on insane persons, who belong chiefly 
to the lower and little educated orders of society. Indeed, it 
might be maintained, and with considerable show of reason, 
that for all classes of the insane poor, buildings of a less pre- 
tentious and institutional, and of a more home-like character 
would be an actual benefit. _The tendency of present opinion, 
in fact, appears to be in this direction. The treatment of the 
insane approaches more and more closely to family life, and the 
accommodation provided for them may be expected to depart 
less and less from that of ordinary dwellings. The quotation 
just given from a recent Report of the English Commissioners, 
shows that for a certain number of the insane, not consisting 
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solely of harmless imbeciles, but including some of “the less 
orderly and tractable,’ simple and inexpensive structures are 
not only regarded as sufficient, but as better than structures 
which are more costly, more ornate, and more elaborate. 

It would appear, then, from what has been said, that the 
English and Scotch Commissioners dwell much in their Reports 
on the enormous increase that has taken place in the pauper 
population of our asylums, and on the rapid rate of growth still 
exhibited. The same feature characterizes the Irish and the 
French reports. On all hands it is felt that there is a problem 
to be solved, and that this growth is a thing which it is desir- 
able to arrest. It appears also to be as generally felt that the 
accumulation of incurable and harmless patients in establish- 
ments erected at great cost, with all the appliances and ma- 
chinery for the treatment of curable and the ‘safe and proper 
keeping of dangerous or troublesome patients, is unnecessary 
and undesirable. 


It must not be supposed, however, that the present state of 


matters is a thing altogether new, for however far back we go, 
we find that whenever an asylum was erected in a district, its 
population began at once to grow in the way described, and to 
assume the same character as regards the great preponderance 
of incurable cases. Asylums which at their opening are suffi- 
cient for the wants of the district—that is, which can receive 
every patient then in an asylum chargeable to the district, and 
have, moreover,a proper reserve of empty beds—not unfrequently 
after two or three years are found full, or more than full; then 
comes a demand for additions, which are made and filled in 
their turn, to be followed by a fresh demand for further additions. 
This is and has ever been, more or less exactly, the history of all 
asylums which have been in operation for any length of time. 
In their Twenty-first Report, for instance, the English Com- 
missioners point out that the present state of matters was found 
to exist in the older county asylums a quarter of a century 
ago :— 


* So long since,” they say, “as 1844, the attention of the Commis- 
sioners who were appointed to report upon the condition of the various 
public and private asylums in England and Wales had been specially 
directed to the accumulation of chronic cases, which was, even at that 
period, taking place in most of the county asylums. They state at p. 92, 
‘In a certain proportion of cases the patient neither recovers nor 
dies, but remains an incurable lunatic, requiring little medical skill in 
respect to his mental disease, and frequently living many years. A 
patient in this state requires a place of refuge; but his disease being 
beyond the reach of medical skill, it is quite evident that he should be 
removed from asylums instituted for the cure of insanity, in order to 
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make room for others whose cases have not yet become hopeless. If 
some plan of this sort be not adopted, the asylums admitting paupers 
will necessarily continue full of incurable patients, and those whose 
cases will admit of cure will be unable to obtain admission until they 
themselves become incurable, and the skill and labour of the physician 
will then be wasted upon improper objects. 

‘“‘< Under these circumstances it seems absolutely necessary that 
distinct places of refuge should be provided for lunatic patients who 
have become incurable. The great expenses of a lunatic hospital are 
unnecessary for incurable patients; the medical staff, the number of 
attendants, the minute classification, and the other requisites of a 
hospital for the cure of disease, are not required to the same extent; 
an establishment, therefore, upon a much less expensive scale would 
be sufficient.’ ” 


The whole matter under review is well and clearly stated in 
this quotation from a Report, which was written twenty-five years 
ago. The influence of that admirable Report on the well-being 
and happiness of the insane poor, not in England only, but in 
all the divisions of the empire, and in all the countries of 
Europe, and among all the civilized nations of the earth, must 
have far exceeded anything which even that distinguished 
philanthropist, whose name first follows it, could have ventured 
to expect when he affixed his signature. But in this particular 
matter the recommendations and suggestions of the Report have 
had no practical effect. They became and continued to be law 
till 1853, when they ceased to be law by omission, that is, by 
being dropped out of the Act then passed. And now again, we 
find the Commissioners in successive Reports pointing out the 
same evil, and indicating the same remedy. But before exa- 
mining the nature of this, and of other remedies which have 
been proposed, we stop for a little to draw attention to an effect 
of the great accumulation of incurable patients in asylums, 
which is alluded to in the quotation just given from the Report 
of 1844. We refer to the effect which that accumulation is 
believed to have on the higher functions of such institutions. 
We are told by the English Commissioners, in their Twenty- 
first Report, that to relieve asylums of the incurable and 
inoffensive patients who fill the wards, and for whom medicine 
can do little in the way of special treatment, would render 
them “ effective for the reception of curable cases, and such as 
require special care.” The higher aims of an asylum are 
here well defined as the cure of the curable, and the safe and 
proper keeping of those who, though not curable, may be in 
such a state from mental disease as to require special care, 
and all the machinery of a well-appointed asylum. These 
aims appear to be seriously interfered with, when the wards 
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are allowed to be cumbered with incurable and harmless 
patients ; and it is declared to be a waste of the physician’s 
skill and labour when they are expended chiefly on such 
objects. This must be true, in an emphatic sense, if the 
presence in an asylum of a crowd of incurables leads to the 
exclusion of the curable. In the Report of 1844, the Com- 
missioners say—‘The disposal of incurable patients, although 
a very serious and difficult question, is certainly of less 
moment than the exclusion of curable patients from asylums, 
which have been erected at great public cost, and are fitted up 
with every convenience for the purpose of cure” (p. 93); and 
with reference to one of the causes which operate “ to fill lunatic 
asylums with incurable patients, and to prevent the public from 
deriving any considerable benefit from them as hospitals for 
the cure of lunacy,” they say—“ This must continue to operate 
and neutralize all other efforts for the benefit of the insane, 
unless means are adopted to relieve the asylums from the pres- 
sure of incurable patients” (pp. 91,92). If this were done, the 
duties of superintendents would no doubt become more medical 
and less administrative, and asylums would assume more the 
character of hospitals and less that of refuges for the infirm 
in mind; and from this change we might fairly expect a benefit 
in the long-run to mankind, through an extension of our know- 
ledge of the nature of insanity, and of the means of treatment. 
Referring to the time when many of the chronic insane who 
are incurable and harmless will be withdrawn from our asylums, 
Dr. Maudsley, in his work on the Physiology and Pathology of 
the Mind, speaks thus of the effects of such’a withdrawal :— 
“Then will asylums, instead of being vast receptacles for the 
concealment and safe keeping of lunacy, acquire more and more 
the character of hospitals for the insane; while those who 
superintend them being able to give more time and attention 
to the scientific study of insanity, and to the means of its treat- 
ment, will no longer be open to the reproach of forgetting their 
character as physicians, and degenerating into mere house- 
stewards, farmers, or secretaries.” This may be regarded as a 
strong way of putting the case, but it will be generally felt that 
it strikes at an evil which is real—at an evil, however, which 
cannot be quickly or easily corrected. All this, however, may 
be true of asylums—they may not be perfect; there may even 
be grave errors about them; and yet they may deserve to the 
full, as we think they do, the eulogy passed on them by Dr. 
Paget in the Harveian Oration for 1866. “To my eyes,” he 
said, “a pauper lunatic asylum, such as may now be seen in 
our English counties, with its pleasant grounds, its airy and 
cleanly wards, its many comforts, and wise and kindly super- 
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intendence, provided for those whose lot it is to bear the double 
burthen of poverty and mental derangement,—I say this sight 
is to me the most blessed manifestation of true civilisation that 
the world can present.” 

We come now to examine the remedies proposed for the 
evils, which are believed to arise from this great accumulation 
of incurable patients in asylums, and first as to the proposed owt- 
lets. These are—(1.) transference to buildings intermediate in 
character between the workhouse or poorhouse! and the county 
asylums; (2.) transference to the workhouse or poorhouse itself ; 
and (3.) transference to private dwellings. 

The first is evidently the scheme which meets with most 
approval from the English Commissioners, and it is that which 
was most strongly recommended by the Commissioners of In- 
quiry in 1844. Already, indeed, in a certain sense, and to some 
extent, it has been acted on, as, for instance, at Kent, Devon, 
Chester, Prestwich, etc., where detached blocks have been 
erected at a cost which is moderate, when compared with that 
of the main buildings. But the detached blocks in these in- 
stances must be regarded merely as enlargements of existing 
asylums, and not in any correct sense as separate institutions. 
They do not, therefore, obviate some of the evils which result 
from the accumulation of chronic harmless patients. They are 
simply additions to asylums, at a moderate instead of a con- 
siderable cost ; and we can scarcely look on them as presenting 
a new mode of providing for a certain class of the insane. 
Detached blocks, erected at a moderate cost, might and perhaps 
should be a feature in the original design of every asylum ; and 
in many instances certainly additions and extensions should 
be made in this way. On these views the English Commis- 
sioners appear to act, for with reference to this subject they 
say :—“ In the enlargement of existing county asylums, as well 
as in the erection of new ones, it has been our practice to advo- 
cate, as far as possible, the construction, for the more quiet and 
trustworthy patients, especially those employed on the farm, or 
in the laundry and workshops, of inexpensive associated accom- 
modation, homely in character and simple in architecture.” 
Nothing can be clearer, we think, than the propriety of 
what is here recommended, whether in the interest of the 
insane or of the ratepayer. But we learn that a limit may be 
reached, and indeed has been reached, in making extensions 
on this plan—a plan which cannot properly be regarded 
as furnishing an outlet for the harmless incurables who crowd 
the wards and interfere with the usefulness of an asylum, since 


1 What is called a workhouse in England and Ireland is called a poorhouse 
in Scotland. 
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they are not thus really withdrawn from the establishment, but 
remain in it, though in a different part. Asylums might, as easily 
in this as in any other way, grow into monster establishments 
like those at Hanwell and Colney Hatch; and so nearly uni- 
versal now is the condemnation of such asylums, that it appears 
scarcely necessary to point out that this should be avoided if 
possible. “ Each succeeding year,” the English Commissioners 
say, “ confirms us in the opinion we have so often expressed as 
to the many evils resulting from the congregation of very large 
numbers of the insane under one roof and one management.” 

We think, however, that in this form of accommodation, 
“intermediate between the workhouse and the asylum,” the 
Commissioners have more in view than simply inexpensive ex- 
tensions of existing asylums ; but effect has not yet been given, 
so far as we can discover, to any such view. Something of the 
kind, however, will be done when the district asylums are erected, 
for which provision is made in the hastily framed and ill-con- 
sidered Metropolitan Poor Act of 1867. These institutions, it 
is true, are intended only for the reception of such patients as 
are presently in the workhouses of the metropolis ; but there is 
every reason to believe that they will not stop there. They will 
of course receive such of the lunatic poor as are now in the work- 
houses ; but it will be found in practice that they will also 
receive many patients who ought to be sent to fully appointed 
asylums, and many who have already been there, and many 
who, but for the erection of these institutions, would not have 
been sent as lunatics either to asylums or to workhouses. 

We come now to consider the second of the proposed outlets 
for the incurables congregated in asylums, namely, a transference 
of some of them to workhouses or poorhouses. These are insti- 
tutions which have not to becreated. They exist already ; and 
already, indeed, contain no inconsiderable number of such 
patients as it has been proposed to transfer to them from 
asylums. Thus, our latest information shows that on the Ist 
of January 1867 there were 10,307 in the workhouses of Eng- 
land ; on the 31st December 1867, 2705 in the poorhouses of 
Ireland ; and on the Ist of January 1867, 998 in the poorhouses 
of Scotland, making a total of 14,010 appearing in official 
returns as thus provided for. Large as this number is, there is 
every reason to believe that it is considerably below the real 
number of the insane who are presently inmates of our work- 
houses and poorhouses. 

To adopt, therefore, this second mode of relieving the pressure 
for accommodation, and of obviating the extension of asylums, 
would merely be to give development to.a thing which exists, 
and has long existed. Before expressing approval or disapproval 
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of the scheme, we first turn to see what is said of the condition 
of those of the insane poor who are already provided for in this 
manner. 

We may observe, before entering on details, that there has 
been, and still is, a general and strong dislike to this mode of 
providing for the insane poor, and that to foster it would be 
regarded by not a few as retrogression, and a departure from 
the benevolent views which, for the last thirty years, have 
regulated the care and treatment of these unfortunates. The 
very names, poorhouse and workhouse, appear to disclose an 
unfitness of things ; and we start with a feeling that an incurable 
lunatic, who is an object of great pity and generally infirm in 
body as well as in mind, and who is detained against his will 
and for the term of his life, should have much better treatment 
and care than is given to the ordinary poor in establishments, 
a main feature of whose organization and management is that 
they shall tend to the repression of pauperism. 

If we turn, however, as we shall first do, to the Reports of 
the English Commissioners, we shall find that the condition of 
all lunatics in all workhouses is by no means described as un- 
satisfactory. On the contrary, of the condition of the insane in 
many of them these Reports speak well. We have already 
given a quotation from their Eighteenth Report, in which it is 
stated that in “very many of the smaller workhouses,” where 
the insane inmates mix freely with sane, and are employed with 
them, “the result is so satisfactory in all respects that their 
condition is, in our opinion, even preferable to that of the 
same class in some well-ordered asylums.” And this suggests 
the remark, that in workhouses and poorhouses there are two 
ways of disposing of the insane—(1.) in association with the 
ordinary inmates, and (2.) in separate wards. The first method, 
as we should expect, is generally found in small workhouses, 
and the Commissioners, reverting to the subject in their Twenty- 
first Report, write as follows :—“ Where the inmates of unsound 
mind are not so numerous as to require wards for their accom- 
modation, apart from the ordinary inmates, nor of such habits 
or tendencies as to render necessary a treatment not com- 
monly extended to all, the report is generally favourable.” It 
appears, then, that there are some lunatics in the workhouses 
of England who would not be benefited by removal to asylums. 
These, however, are not in wards set apart for them, but are in 
association with the ordinary inmates. 

What, now, are we told of the condition of those who are 
found in separate wards? These wards are on different scales 
—some large, and others comparatively small; and it is of the 
former—the larger—that the Reports of the Commissioners 
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speak most favourably. “On the other hand,” they say in 
their Twenty-first Report, “there has been frequent favourable 
report from houses under quite different conditions, where, 
as in many of the larger towns throughout the kingdom, the 
inmates of unsound mind, collected in the workhouses, have 
become so numerous as to require special arrangements for 
their accommodation ;” and they speak elsewhere of the “ cre- 
ditable condition of the lunatic inmates in some of the larger 
workhouses.” In one of them, for instance—the new Man- 
chester workhouse—they tell us that “proper rooms, a good 
diet, warm clothing, means of employment, opportunities for 
air and exercise, and comfortable beds” are provided for the 
patients ; and that “in every other provision for the insane, 
comparison might almost be challenged with a well-conducted 
county asylum.” Little more than this could be expected or 
desired. 

In so far as regards England, therefore, the most satisfactory 
state of matters is found on the whole in the very small and in 
the very large workhouses; and in a considerable number of 
these no objection is taken to the condition of the inmates, or 
to the manner in which their comforts and wants are pro- 
vided for. 

It appears further from the English Reports, that in many 
of the larger workhouses the state of the lunatic wards and the 
condition of the inmates has undergone a marked improve- 
ment as the result of the inspections of the Commissioners. 
But they complain that when such good has been effected 
there is no security for its permanence; that “such improve- 
ments in workhouses exist only by sufferance;” and that 
“what is done one year may be undone the next.” This, 
it need scarcely be said, is a very grave objection, and must 
seriously interfere with the use of such institutions as an 
outlet for the harmless chronic patients in asylums. Indeed, 
where the Commissioners have succeeded in effecting improve- 
ments, it has not been in virtue of any power they possess to 
enforce their suggestions, but because the guardians happened 
to be actuated by a liberal policy, and were willing to adopt 
them. To this, and to a general support from the Poor-Law 
Board, they are obliged to trust; and such being the fact, 
nothing can be clearer than that there is in this matter some 
defect in the Lunacy laws of England. In spite of these diffi- 
culties, however, when speaking of the improvements they have 
been able to effect, the Commissioners say, in their Twentieth 
Report :—“ Enough has been done to show that, under proper 
regulations, provided no recent cases are received, and with the 
protection afforded by rendering necessary the keeping of 
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medical and other statutory records, a larger proportion of 
inbeciles and old chronic cases of insanity might, without 
impropriety, be retained in workhouses, and the pressure for 
increased accommodation in county asylums be thus pro- 
portionably reduced.” If this be so, and if it be desirable, as 
they say it is, to reduce the pressure otherwise than by building 
new asylums, or extending old ones, it is much to be regretted 
that failure should result from want of powers conferred on the 
Commissioners. 

It is difficult to see why Boards of Guardians should be 
allowed to detain lunatics without that license which all other 
persons in the kingdom doing the same thing are required to 
obtain. If it were made illegal to keep insane persons in work- 
houses without a license from the Commissioners, we think 
that many difficulties and objections would be removed, and 
these institutions might with more confidence be used as 
refuges for some of the chronic cases now in asylums. In 
removing such cases from asylums, and placing them in work- 
houses, it is practically, as the law stands, a removal from those 
humane protections of the Lunacy laws with which they have 
been surrounded, and a transference to the care of irrespon- 
sible guardians. This is far from being as it should be, for 
the kindly and watchful protection of the law ought to be 
extended, as nearly as possible, to the whole body of the insane 
in the kingdom, and should not be confined to those of them 
who have drifted into asylums, and of whom many do not 
differ, as regards their mental condition, from those out of 
asylums, whether in workhouses or in private dwellings. In 
a very special sense this should hold good of the insane who 
are supported by the public charity, and who should be under 
the immediate care of the State, wherever they are placed. 

If it were made necessary for a workhouse, before keeping 
lunatics, to obtain a license from the Commissioners, it could 
be refused except on certain conditions, and could be withdrawn 
if these conditions were not observed. Such conditions would 
have reference to dietary, attendants, clothing, beds, day-rooms, 
dormitories, furniture, airing-yards, occupation, exercise, amuse- 
ments, etc. The admission of recent cases would also be pro- 
hibited, and regulations would be made to insure a proper 
selection of patients. Medical attendance would be secured ; 
and it might with advantage be required that a medical officer, 
once chosen, should not be dismissed without the consent of the 
Commissioners. 

If the condition of the lunatic wards of certain workhouses 
is found to be, or has been rendered satisfactory, there is nothing 
in the nature of things to prevent the condition of the others 
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from being brought up to the same point of comfort. What 
appears to be wanted is power where power should be ; and it 
should always be remembered that the conferring of this power 
is desirable, not simply to make the workhouses available for the 
reception of chronic cases from asylums, but also for the sake of 
the ten thousand patients who are already in them. 

So much, then, for the condition of the insane in the work- 
houses of England. We turn now to the class similarly disposed 
of in the poorhouses of Scotland, excluding, of course, those 
found in what are called parochial asylums (six in number),— 
institutions which have no exact analogue in England, and which 
receive all classes of pauper patients, curable and incurable. 
They were found in existence at the passing of the Lunacy Law 
in 1857, and were continued from a regard to vested interests. 
They are now licensed by the Commissioners in the same 
manner as private asylums. 

The patients we have presently to deal with are those 
found in the lunatic wards of poorhouses which hold from the 
Commissioners a limited license—so called, because in granting 
it, it is a condition that none but incurables and harmless 
patients shall be received. For each case admitted the sanction 
of the Board is accordingly required. The dietary is also pre- 
scribed by the Commissioners, and a reference to it, in their 
Fifth Report, will show that it is as liberal as that adopted 
in the public and district asylums. The value of this sufficient 
supply of good food cannot be over-estimated, for, as the English 
Commissioners tell us, “ nothing has been so clearly established 
in the treatment of insanity as the importance of a good supply 
of nutritious food, whether to promote recovery in the curable, 
or to prevent deterioration in others.” 

In various respects, as might be anticipated, the need of 
applying for a license is found to be productive of good results ; 
and when the conditions are not observed, and all efforts to 
make the state of the wards and of their inmates satisfactory 
have failed, then the license is withdrawn, as appears to have 
happened in the case of two poorhouses, viz., those at Dunferm- 
line and Stranraer. 

When we read the earlier Reports of the Scotch Commis- 
sioners, we hear of little but “the generally unsatisfactory 
condition of pauper lunatics in poorhouses,” but as we reach 
the later Reports we become sensible of a change, and this 
not a change of opinion on the part of the Commissioners, 
but a change in the state of the poorhouses themselves. They 
appear, in short, to have undergone improvement ; and, having 
ceased to be what they were, can no longer be reported on in 
the same terms as at first. As we go on, we hear of greater 
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readiness on the part of parochial boards to carry out the sug- 
gestions of the Board of Lunacy; of liberality in management ; 
of an increase in the number of attendants ; of provisions for 
exercise, occupation, and amusement; of the introduction of 
comfortable furniture and objects of decoration; of wards in 
excellent order, cheerful and well ventilated, with patients clean 
in person, well clothed, and well fed; of patients judiciously 
selected and well cared for; and of many other things which 
indicate a progress in the right direction, and which convey, on 
the whole, a favourable impression of the spirit in which these 
small institutions have of late been conducted. One important 
and pleasing evidence of the improvement which appears to 
have taken place, is to be found in the diminished rate of mor- 
tality. During the first five years, from 1858 to 1862 inclusive, 
the mortality was 10°9 per cent. annually on the numbers resi- 
dent, while during the last five years, from 1863 to 1867 inclu- 
sive, it had fallen to 7:3 per cent., a result probably due to 
improved hygienic conditions, that is, to such things as better 
food, better clothing, better housing, more exercise in the open 
air, more occupation and amusement, and less of a wearisome 
monotony in the existence of the patients. 

It only remains now to notice the condition of the insane in 
the poorhouses of Ireland, which we shall do briefly. In their 
last Report the Inspectors in Lunacy say :—“ We found the in- 
sane inmates of poorhouses inspected by us during the year, on 
the whole, well attended to, and their creature comforts duly 
provided for.” Poorhouse accommodation, however, does not 
seem to be much in favour with the Inspectors as an outlet 
for the harmless incurables who fill the asylums of Ire- 
land, as they do the asylums of England and Scotland. They 
appear rather to be disposed to recommend that form of accom- 
modation intermediate between asylums and workhouses, which 
we have already described. Indeed, in the Clonmel Auxiliary 
Asylum there is already an institution exclusively devoted to 
the reception of chronic and incurable cases of insanity, and 
they appear to contemplate the erection of other institutions of 
a like character, so that, as they say, “ by establishing inexpen- 
sive refuges for the incurably insane, the district asylums may 
be left free scope to fulfil their true object of hospitals for the 
treatment and cure of lunacy—a position which most of them 
are far from occupying at present, owing to the fact that 
they contain 70 per cent. of chronic and incurable cases.” 
Such establishments would undoubtedly relieve asylums of 
their incurables, and much can be said in recommendation of 
them. If extensively adopted, the development of poorhouse 
accommodation, under good regulations, would of course be 
unnecessary. 
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We have now examined two of the proposed outlets for the 
chronic harmless patients in asylums, viz., refuge asylums, and 
workhouses or poorhouses. There remains, however, a third— 
that, namely, which would consist of the discharge of some of 
the unrecovered into private dwellings. And here again, as 
in the case of poorhouses, we should be dealing with a mode 
of providing for the insane which is already in extensive ope- 
ration. In England, for instance, on the 1st of January 1867, 
there were 6638 pauper lunatics so disposed of; in Scotland, at 
the same date, 1548; and in Ireland, on the 31st of December 
1867, 6564 ;—making a total for Great Britain and Ireland of 
14,750. In England and Scotland the numbers refer only to 
those lunatics who are in receipt of parochial aid, but the num- 
ber for Ireland includes more than these, though the vast majo- 
rity may safely be regarded as belonging to the insane poor. 
Fifteen thousand lunatics at large appears a very great number, 
yet it is almost certainly much below the fact. In Scotland, in- 
deed, it appears to be known that the number would be at least 
twice that given, if we included private patients, or those not 
in receipt of relief, a large proportion of whom, however, are 
said to be on the confizes of pauperism. It would be safe, 
therefore, to estimate the number of the insane in private dwell- 
ings in Great Britain and Ireland as certainly exceeding 20,000." 

Many, we think, will be surprised to learn that this large 
class of the insane is almost without legislative protection, ex- 
cept in Scotland, though what has been revealed from time to 
time as to their condition, and what might be expected in their 
circumstances, indicate that they require State Care as much as 
do the insane poor provided for in great establishments, which 
are presided over by physicians of a superior class, and governed 
by gentlemen of high social standing in the districts whose 
wants the asylums are intended to meet. The English Com- 
missioners very properly feel that it would be a hardship to 
remove a pauper patient from a public asylum, when the doing 
so would deprive him in a great measure of legislative pro- 
tection and care; but unless it be worse to have had and lost 
than never to have had at all, a patient so withdrawn from an 
asylum is not more to be pitied than a like patient who has 
never obtained admission. So long, therefore, as the State has 
so trifling a control over the condition of the insane poor in 
private dwellings, and remains at so great a distance from them 
in its concern about their welfare, there must necessarily be 
hesitation in recommending the discharge from asylums of unre- 
covered patients who are to be provided for in private dwell- 
ings. In various Reports the English Commissioners point out 


1 In France they were estimated at 53,160 in 1861. 
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the necessity of extending a larger amount of supervision over 
pauper patients who are detained out of asylums, and of afford- 
ing them a greater protection than they have at present. Little, 
we are informed, is known of the condition of the 6564 
pauper lunatics so provided for in England, and that little is 
not favourable. In many instances the Commissioners believe 
that they are “in a deplorable and neglected state ;’ and we fear 
that it is too true that this is the case. 

In their Twenty-first Report the Commissioners tell us that 
the application of this system of placing the harmless and in- 
curable insane poor in private houses, “as a means of relieving 
the asylums in England of their harmless chronic patients, 
and thus providing for tae reception of recent and curable 
cases, has been strongly advocated in some quarters ;” and they 
add that they “have strong reasons for doubting whether the 
system could advantageously be extended so as to afford any 
material relief to the county asylums, or that it works so 
satisfactorily in this country as to render its more general 
adoption at all desirable.” We think these doubts are well 
founded, for the system, so far as we know, cannot be said to 
work well in England (which is the country here referred to) ; 
and to foster it as an outlet for chronic patients from asylums 
would be dangerous, so long at least as the Commissioners have 
no closer connexion with and control over it than the remote 
and almost nominal one which presently exists. That that 
control and connexion should be made closer is desirable for 
reasons altogether apart from the question of providing for the 
chronic patients in asylums,—reasons which might tend to re- 
duce rather than increase their number,—reasons, in short, of 
humanity, having reference solely to the host of pauper patients 
already in private dwellings, whose state is too often most 
unsatisfactory, and who have as clear a claim on the State’s 
care as many of their fellow-sufferers, who have drifted into 
asylums more by a sort of chance than by any essential differ- 
ence of mental or bodily condition. 

All this relates to England. The state of the case in Scot- 
land differs considerably. There the control of the Board of 
Lunacy over pauper patients in private dwellings appears to be 
direct and immediate. In the first place, no patient can be so 
disposed of without the sanction of the Board, and, in the second 
place, all arrangements so made are personally inspected and 
inquired into by officers of the Board. These two facts alone 
seem to us to establish a wide and fundamental difference be- 
tween the systems of the two countries; and this difference 
must make much possible and right in the one which would 
scarcely be prudent in the other, and may naturally be expected 
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to lead to somewhat different views regarding this mode of pro- 
viding for some of the insane. The experience of the English 
Commissioners must rest, in this matter, on their dealings with 
patients who are perhaps injudiciously selected, about whom 
they have little information, and over whom as little control, 
while such cases as are brought in detail under their notice are 
not likely to be the cases of patients who are living in comfort. 
The Scotch experience, on the other hand, rests on a minute 
knowledge of the condition of all cases, good and bad, and on 
constant and personal dealings with the patients,—in efforts to 
secure a proper selection, and to make their condition satis- 
factory. 

This wider scope of the Scotch Lunacy Law is seen also in 
its relation to poorhouses. It is designed to embrace within its 
care the whole body of the insane poor, wherever placed, and it 
is in this respect more comprehensive, perhaps, than any of the 
Lunacy laws of Europe. In France, for example, the 53,160 
lunatics in private dwellings are left without any special care 
on the part of the State. 

The reports as to the condition of those selected patients, whose 
residence in private dwellings has received the sanction of the 
Scotch Board, is, on the whole, satisfactory, and it does not 
appear, from anything we can learn, that it would be a benefit 
to these patients to place them in asylums. Their condition, 
too, has undergone improvement. “We have acquired,” the 
Commissioners say in their Seventh Report, “an extensive and 
accurate knowledge of the condition of pauper single patients 
in all parts of the country, and we have the satisfaction of 
stating that, by the repeated suggestions made at successive 
visits, a considerable improvement has been effected.” Alto- 
gether, a perusal of the Reports of the Scotch Commissioners 
leaves little doubt as to the possibility of making such a pro- 
vision in private dwellings for the comfort and safety of a selected 
class of insane persons, as shall be reasonably satisfactory, and 
advantageous both to patients and ratepayers. The Commis- 
sioners admit the value of “the greater amount of liberty 
accorded to the patients, their more domestic treatment, and 
their more thoroughly recognised individuality ;” and they say, 
“there are many persons whose mental condition requires that 
they should be placed under the care and control of others, yet 
whom we would hesitate to deprive of liberty to the extent 
almost necessarily involved in sending them to asylums.” 

It is of importance to learn, as we do from the Eighth Report, 
that “accidents to patients detained in private dwellings with 
the sanction of the Board are of extremely rare occurrence,” 
and perhaps of more importance still to know that, “so far 
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as mortality is a test of treatment, the condition of single 
patients must be considered as more favourable than that 
of any class in establishments.” These facts show that a 
great amount of liberty can be given to no small number of 
the insane without risk of injury to themselves or to the lieges, 
and that this freedom appears, in a sense, to be food to them, 
since, when in the enjoyment of it, with worse food and less 
care, they live longer. The system of providing for some of 
the insane poor in private dwellings may never receive, or may 
be long before it receives, any such development as will make 
it extensively useful as a relief to the pressure for asylum 
accommodation. There are many practical difficulties in the 
way, even if it were in every respect desirable that it should take 
this growth. But whether it does so or not, we think that the 
experience of the system in Scotland has been useful in showing 
(1.) the necessity of a careful and well-regulated supervision 
over pauper patients in private dwellings, and (2.) the great 
amount of freedom which can be safely and beneficially accorded 
to many of the insane; and (3.) that it has thus exercised an 
indirect influence on asylum construction and management, and 
tended to widen our ideas of non-restraint. “I cannot but 
think,” says Dr. Maudsley in the work already referred to, “ that 
future progress in the improvement of the treatment of the in- 
sane lies in the direction of lessening the sequestration and 
increasing the liberty of them.” Here and there, in the serial, 
literature relating to mental disease, both of this country, and 
of France, and Germany, and America, as well as in systematic 
works on the subject, opinions more or less like the foregoing 
have appeared from time to time, and with increasing frequency, 
during the last eight or ten years. One quotation we shall 
give, and we select it from the work on Mental Pathology and 
Therapeutics, by Professor Griesinger, whose untimely death is 
being, even now, so widely and deeply deplored. We give it 
partly because of the weighty name of its author, but in part 
alse because it refers to a peculiar institution in Belgium, which 
has greatly modified the opinions even of those who dislike or 
condemn it :— 


“A colony of the insane,” Griesinger says, “has been formed in 
the remarkable Belgian village of Gheel, in which, for several hun- 
dreds of years past, lunatics have lived together with the inhabitants, 
and even resided in their families. In former times people frequently 
resorted thither to supplicate the aid of Dymphne, the patron saint of 
the insane, although people are seldom in the habit now of consulting 
her oracle. . . . Out of a population of about 9000, it has from 900 
to 1000 inhabitants who are insane. ... The lunatics enjoy an 
amount of pleasure and freedom which never could be permitted them 
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in an asylum. All who are capable of it share in the mechanical or 
agricultural employments of the sane. The treatment, in the main, is 
very mild, and restraint is never made use of without previously con- 
sulting a physician. Suicide is rare, and the general physical health 
so good that in 1838 two of the patients reached upwards of 100 
years of age. Owing to the peculiar situation of Gheel, escape by the 
patients is difficult. . . . With all its advantages, it has undoubted 
drawbacks. . . . But the experiment at Gheel has proved that the 
greater number of the insane do not require the confinement of an 
asylum ; that many of them can safely be trusted with more liberty 
than those institutions allow ; and that association in family life is very 
beneficial to many insane patients.” 


As regards the insane at large in Ireland, we have not much 
late information, except as regards their numbers ; but we may 
safely assume that their condition in 1858, as disclosed in the 
Report of the Commissioners of Inquiry (page 38), has not 
undergone any material change. At that time the number of 
such patients was 3352 ; and of these more than one-half (1767) 
were returned as “well treated ;” ten-elevenths (3029) were 
considered “ harmless ;” and more than two-thirds (2371) were 
“resident with relatives.” There were also, however, 1585 
“neglected,” 80 “living alone,” and 565 “vagrant ;” so that 
there was much room for improvement, and great need of 
humane enactments regarding them. These figures refer only 
to the insane poor. 

From this examination of the three proposed outlets for the 
chronic insane who fill our public asylums—that is, (1.) refuge 
asylums, as they may be called; (2.) workhouses or poor- 
houses; and (3.) private dwellings—it appears to us that, 
under proper regulations, they can all, to some extent, be made 
serviceable, and that a diversity of accommodation for patients 
in different conditions of mental incapacity is desirable, from 
considerations alike of science, of humanity, and of economy. 
It would make insanity differ from every other diseased state, 
to suppose that all those who labour under it must be disposed. 
of and provided for in one and the same manner. What is 
necessary for one may be neither necessary nor good for another. 
Nay more, what is proper for a patient at an early period 
of his malady may be inappropriate at a later. No one 
would think of making the same provision for the shortsighted 
and the utterly blind, or for the club-footed and the legless. 
Between insanity and such conditions there is not, of course, 
anything like an exact parallelism, but there is a sufficient 
approach to it to justify the illustration we have used. The 
providing for the diseased in mind is a much more complicated 
and difficult matter than the providing for other classes of suf- 
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ferers ; and when we have succeeded in devising a scheme of 
provision which satisfies us, we are naturally, and we think 
properly, unwilling to quit it, or readily to admit that there has 
arisen a change in the circumstances which calls for a modifi- 
cation of the system, so as to maintain the efficiency of the 
higher purposes it is intended to serve. 

If, then, it be desirable to relieve our public asylums of their 
harmless incurable patients, and if intermediate or refuge 
asylums, workhouses or poorhouses, and private dwellings are 
to aid in this and to receive such patients, it must be, we 
think, by bringing them under better regulations and better super- 
vision. 

But the question of an increase in the discharges of unre- 
covered pauper patients has other aspects beside that which 
relates to the provision of suitable receptacles. 

It has been said, for instance, that it is highly desirable to 
bring the propriety of detaining patients periodically, and 
in a formal manner, under review. Many patients who 
enter asylums neither recover nor die, but remain there— 
still insane, it is true—but their bodily and mental condition 
may have undergone great changes; and it is said that there 
ought to be some procedure which would force, as it were, a 
careful consideration of the question whether their insanity is 
still such as to warrant or need continued detention. To 
accomplish this, a change was lately introduced into the Scotch 
Lunacy Law, which is thus described in the Tenth Report :— 
“By sect. 7, 29 and 30 Vict. c. 51, it is enacted that the 
authority for detaining a patient in an asylum, conferred by 
the sheriff's order, shall expire on the lst day of January first 
occurring after the expiry of three years from the date on 
which it was granted, unless the medical superintendent of the 
asylum shall then, and thereafter annually, certify, on soul and 
conscience, that the detention of the patient continues to be 
necessary, either for his own welfare or that of the public.” 
This procedure, the Commissioners tell us, “resembles that 
established in France by the law of 1838, which requires 
that twice a year, in the first month of each half year, the 
superintendent of the asylum shall furnish the Préfet of his 
department with a medical certificate of the condition of 
every patient in the asylum; from the tenor of which the 
latter determines whether the patient shall be discharged 
or be further detained.” Similar provisions exist also in the 
Lunacy laws of other countries. In the Genevese law, for 
instance, art. 4, t. 1, is to this effect :—“Lautorisation ou 
lordre ne peuvent avoir d’effet pendant plus de six mois; ils 
peuvent étre renouvelés. Aprés le troisiéme renouvellement, 
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ils peuvent n’étre renouvelés que d’année en année ;” and it is 
further provided that on the expiry of the order, applications 
for renewal shall be accompanied with a certificate from the 
medical man in whose charge the patient has been. The law 
of Holland, again, which has many excellent features, in arts. 
14 and 15, enacts somewhat as follows:—“The physician of 
the asylum shall, during the first four weeks after the day of 
admission, make a daily record of the results of his observa- 
tions ; and he shall draw up a full report of these, and give his 
careful opinion thereon, stating whether the condition of the 
patient is such that his prolonged detention in the institution 
is desirable or necessary, either for the purpose of cure, or in 
the interests of public order, or to prevent accident to the 
patient or the lieges. At the latest within six weeks after the 
date of the order the report referred to in the foregoing article 
shall, along with a new petition, be sent to the district bench, 
who, if there be no reason against it, shall issue an order to 
detain the patient in an asylum for a period which shall not 
exceed one year.” So on, from year to year, the renewal of the 
order is necessary, and is granted “on satisfactory evidence 
that reasons exist, beyond mere unsoundness of mind, for 
warranting prolonged detention.” 

All these enactments are designed to prevent the unnecessary 
detention of patients in asylums; and with the same object the 
facilities for the withdrawal of unrecovered pauper patients 
have been increased, and have been made, in Scotland at least, 
almost equal to those for the withdrawal of private patients. 

Provision has also been made for the discharge of unrecovered 
patients on probation, and such discharges are encouraged both 
in England and Scotland. In their Ninth Report the Scotch 
Commissioners say, “It is frequently very desirable that before 
a patient is permanently discharged his powers of self-control 
and ability to be at large should be put to the test,” and 
with this view they are empowered to authorize discharges 
on probation. In their opinion, too, such discharges “might 
be more frequently considered by superintendents in chronic 
cases, which manifest no strongly marked features of insanity, 
but which, nevertheless, are detained from year to year, more 
perhaps from habit than from any conviction of such a course 
being really necessary,” and they give the following case 
in illustration of this:—‘On the opening of the Fife Dis- 
trict Asylum it became necessary to remove all the pauper 
lunatics of the district to that establishment. But it was then 
discovered that a patient who had been a long time in a Mussel- 
burgh house no longer required asylum treatment. Instead, 
therefore, of sending her to the district asylum, she was allowed 
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to go home, but with an intimation that if she did not find her 
position there comfortable, she would be received back as a 
paid servant. In a few days she returned to the asylum, where, 
instead of being supported by the parish, she is now in receipt 
of wages, although her mental condition is precisely the same 
as it has been for many years.” 

The total number of probationary discharges, between their 
authorization in 1862 and the close of 1867, was 499—a num- 
ber by no means inconsiderable. Of the results all we learn 
is this, that only 68 of the 499 patients were replaced in asylums 
before the expiry of the probationary period. 

So also in England, discharges on trial are encouraged by the 
Commissioners. We find them, for instance, in their last 
Report, recommending the superintendent of one of the large 
county asylums “to discharge upon trial to their friends such 
harmless and chronic cases as he may be able to select for this 
purpose, after satisfying himself that their friends would be 
willing to take charge of them.” 

Such, then, are some of the recent provisions of the law, 
tending to keep down an undue accumulation of chronic pauper 
patients in establishments. All recent enactments, however 
have not that tendency. The “ Metropolitan Poor Act, 1867,” 
for instance, will practically have the opposite effect; so also 
will the Act 24 and 25 Vict. c. 55, which relates to England, 
and throws the maintenance of pauper patients in asylums on 
unions instead of parishes. In many respects this provision of 
the law is a humane one; but its operation tends to increase 
and not to diminish the number of the chronic and harmless 
patients in asylums, by removing a main inducement to keep 
them out and get them out. The English Commissioners ap- 
prove of this enactment, and point out that it will remove im- 
proper motives for keeping back patients; and they add that 
it may even do more, and give rise to an opposite desire, “as 
by placing them in an asylum the expense of maintenance will 
be at once removed from the parochial to the common fund of 
the union.” 

In France the maintenance of the insane poor is borne by 
the Departments, but the law requires the communes and hos- 
pices to share the cost; and in order to check in some measure 
the too frequent sending of harmless and incurable patients 
to the Departmental asylums, the contingent imposed on the 
communes is higher for that class than for the curable or 
dangerous. 

We have heard it remarked that experience shows it to be 
almost impossible, in the present day, to overbuild for the ac- 
commodation of pauper lunatics, so rapid and steady is the 
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growth of their number. We have shown how this growth 
takes place, and we have dwelt much, as all the documents 
before us do, on the fact that it consists mainly of an accumu- 
lation of incurable pauper patients, a large proportion of whom 
are quiet and harmless, and that it is desirable to check and 
reduce this accumulation by a withdrawal of some of the 
patients. We have shown what proposals have been made 
with this object, and that it is an essential feature of all 
schemes that the withdrawal of such patients from asylums 
should not also be a withdrawal from the protection and care 
of the law. We have shown further what recent enactments 
tend to foster and what to repress this increase in the number 
of pauper patients in asylums. 

There are still, however, other considerations not yet alluded 
to, which affect the question. 

It is said, for instance, that the better treatment of the 
patients prolongs life, and so tends to a storing up of incurables ; 
and we cannot but believe that better treatment must to some 
extent operate in this way. We should most unwillingly ac- 
cept an assertion that all the skill, care, kindliness, and money 
so liberally expended on these poor sufferers had been produc- 
tive of no greater average length of life than they enjoyed 
under a treatment which was harsh, and which had but little 
regard to the comfort and happiness of its subjects. The re- 
duced mortality in the lunatic wards of the poorhouses of Scot- 
land seems fairly to be referable to the better diet prescribed, 
and the general improvement in the surroundings of the 
patients ; and what has taken place there must, we think, have 
taken place in establishments generally. 

What this better treatment of the insane really consists in, 
and how very great it is, but few among us now-a-days rightly 
understand. The distance between the present and the old state 
of things is the distance between humanity and cruelty, between 
knowledge and ignorance, between civilisation and barbarism. 
Asylums in former times were madhouses; chains and dun- 
geons and tortures filled them; and their inmates were treated 
like wild beasts, and were objects of pity, less for the terrible 
malady which affected them, than for the savage and brutal 
treatment to which they were subjected. It is difficult to 
believe that this describes, without exaggeration, what, half a 
century ago, was general in this country, and what existed in 
some parts to a much later time. The evidence as to the state 
of asylums before the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons in 1815 is a book of horrors—a revelation of almost 
incredible ignorance and inhumanity. For a long time refor- 
mation was slow in its progress,—unaccountably slow as it 
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appears to us now; and it was not till nearly a quarter of a 
century after that evidence was taken that it could be said of 
any of the asylums of England that mechanical restraint had 
been abolished in them. With this reform in England the 
name of Dr. Conolly will be honourably associated for ever ; 
but there were others, and not a few, who were early and earnest 
workers in the same direction. Among the valuable asylum 
reports of the time, there is no more remarkable one than that 
for the Lancaster Asylum in 1845. The details of the reform, 
so quickly effected there, are narrated as if nothing strange were 
being told; and its startling magnitude is left to reveal itself 
from the facts. One sentence we often remember, in which, 
without a word of comment, it is recorded that, “in the summer 
of 1842, upwards of nineteen tons weight of iron bars and gates 
were completely removed, and at the same time the small 
windows were enlarged and lowered.” 

Only some thirty years ago, then, can reform be said to have 
fairly started. From that time down to the present it has gone 
steadily on, till restraint in the treatment of the insane may be 
said to be unknown in the land. The most humane views now 
regulate the treatment of such persons. They are regarded as 
sufferers, having a strong claim on our pity and help. Every- 
thing which skill can suggest and money buy is provided for 
their comfort and wellbeing. They are treated with gentleness, 
and the universal desire is to lessen their calamity. They have 
good food, warm clothing, and comfortable beds. Facilities for 
exercise, occupation, and amusement are abundantly supplied. 
Life, in short, is made as pleasant to them, as it can be in their 
sad circumstances. 

The influence of this happy change on the number of lunatics 
in asylums cannot fail to be great. It was a grievous necessity 
only which could have been held to justify the placing of a 
patient in one of these old madhouses. The furious and dan- 
gerous would be those chiefly sent into them. They existed, 
indeed, rather for the protection of the lieges, than for the cure 
and treatment of the insane. They were strong places for the 
safe custody of furious madmen. The notion of a lunatic, 
in fact, in those times almost involved furiosity and danger, 
and there was a general and profound dread of any one who 
went by the name. Unhappily the public is not yet wholly 
disabused of this feeling—a senseless and groundless one as 
regards the great bulk of those who are now called lunatics. 
Who are now called lunatics, we say, because practically the 
class has been greatly widened. In a more especial sense this 
is true of lunatics in asylums. Lawyers, indeed, still adhere to 
old notions of what constitutes /unacy, and resist the change 
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which they are asked to make, and which must soon come to 
them as it has come to others. At present, however, we have 
only to do with the change which has taken place in the opinions 
of medical men and of the public, and which has indirectly 
resulted from the introduction of the humane treatment of the 
insane. Asylums are no longer regarded with horror, and as 
dismal abodes of cruelty. There is no hesitation now in send- 
ing patients to them, from the fear of harsh usage and neglect. 
It is everywhere known that nothing but kindly intentions 
guide their management, and to none is this better known than 
to those who deal with the poor, for no class of the insane is 
more certain of good treatment than the pauper class. There 
is no such aversion to asylums therefore as to interfere with the 
placing of the insane poor in them. Persons labouring under 
the less marked forms of mental unsoundness, who would never 
have been sent to the old madhouses, are now sent to our 
asylums, and kept there. As it is not felt to be an addition to 
a poor lunatic’s misfortune that he must be sent to an asylum, 
certificates are more easily obtained; and medical men and 
the public have thus become habituated, in dealing with 
lunacy, to include more than in practice was formerly included. 
Thus gradually what is meant by lunacy has become wider, and 
has been made to approach more closely to the teachings of science. 

The tendency of this change of opinion is to increase the 
number of the pauper insane in asylums. It is possible that 
the presence of an insane member in a family is a greater in- 
convenience now than it was thirty or fifty years ago, when 
there was not so much bustle in life, and when social arrangements 
were simpler and more primitive ; and the Poor Law and Lunacy 
Law give facilities for the gratuitous support of the insane in 
asylums. Application accordingly is often made for the removal 
of a patient to an asylum, as much for the comfort of the 
family as for his own welfare. He may not be dangerous, 
nor may his condition be such as to give any hope of improve- 
ment, but it is an advantage to his friends to be relieved of his 
support ; and this advantage of course is the more readily sought 
that it is known he will be well treated in the asylum. The 
same knowledge leads also to a willingness on the part of friends 
to allow patients to remain in asylums, after they are known to 
have passed from active disease into a chronic and harmless 
condition. Overseers or inspectors of the poor, and parochial 
medical officers, again, have more anxiety about the insane who 
are out of asylums; and they are relieved of all responsibility 
and trouble by the removal of the patients to asylums. It is 
probable too, that persons who would formerly have been dealt 
with as vicious and criminal are now certified as insane and sent 
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to asylums, making these institutions substitutes for prisons — 
as prisons long were and perhaps still are for them, judging by 
the accounts we receive of the mental condition of many within 
their walls. 


Everywhere we find the authorities urging the propriety of 
placing patients in asylums soon after the invasion of the disease, 
and all seem to agree in thinking that this would considerably 
increase the number of cures, and so lessen the number of those 
whose condition is rendered incurable by neglect of proper treat- 
ment when treatment is of most importance. It has even been 
proposed that gratuitous treatment in a well-appointed public 
asylum should be given for one or two years, to any one who 
applies for it within three months after the appearance of the 
disease. The wealthy and well-to-do would not probably abuse 
this privilege; and it might be a benefit to many, who would 
not be able to establish, or willing to make a claim on public 
aid at the time when the disease first shows itself; but who, 
under a continuance of the disease, sink into pauperism, and 
eventually obtain assistance, when it is comparatively a small 
_ benefit, their disease being confirmed. 


We must not look, however, to any of the measures discussed 
in this article for a real reduction in the occurrence and amount of 
lunacy in the country. That must come chiefly of a better and 
sounder education. Men must know more than they do of the 
relations between mental and bodily health, and of the duty 
which lies on them to act on such knowledge. They must be 
made, in short, “the intelligent guardians of their own health, 
both of mind and body.” 

In the meantime, we must make the best provision we can 
for the greatest possible number of those who are bereft of 
reason, and unfit to care for themselves. The number of these 
is already very large, and there is every reason to believe that 
it will yet be much larger. For this increase preparation must 
be made; and we are thus forced to inquire what scheme of 
further provision should be encouraged or adopted. The total 
number of insane persons officially known to exist in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, may be roughly stated at upwards of 
73,000. In England their number has risen from nearly 21,000 
in 1844 to more than 50,000 in 1868. Between 1847 and 1867 
the pauper lunatics in establishments in England rose from 
about 13,000 to about 36,000. In Scotland and Ireland our 
figures refer to shorter periods,—from 1858 in the one and 1857 
in the other. During these periods the increase in the total 
number of the insane in Scotland was from 5774 to 6807; and 
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in Ireland from about 9000 to 15,000. In Scotland also, the 
increase related chiefly to paupers in establishments, whose 
number rose from about 2900 to about 4000; and the same 
thing is probably true of ‘Ireland, though, as regards it, the 
distinction between pauper and private patients is not so clearly 
drawn. 

In view of such figures as these, there will be a ready and 
general assent to the statement of the English Commissioners, 
that “the subject of the continued and marked increase in the 
number of the insane poor is one of much importance.” We 
have endeavoured to pass it in review in such a way as to make 
the whole state of the case apparent, and to show that while 
the importance of the question involved is great, so also are 
the difficulties which surround its practical solution. We 
think, however, that the direction in which the solution must 
be looked for, has been indicated. It appears to us that the 
pressure for asylum accommodation could be relieved by the 
withdrawal of some of the numerous inmates who are declared 
to be incurable and harmless. The withdrawal of such patients 
from asylums, however, should not also be a withdrawal from 
the humane protection and care of the Lunacy laws. This 
benefit should be extended to the insane poor in all conditions 
and circumstances, and should follow patients so removed from 
asylums, whatever provision is made for them. That provision 
may take various forms. Some of these patients, for instance, 
may be removed to the auxiliary asylums for chronic cases, 
which were recommended a quarter of a century ago, and are 
still recommended by the English Commissioners, and which 
would undoubtedly prove useful institutions in many districts, 
especially in those which are populous. Others, again, of these 
harmless and incurable pauper patients might be transferred to 
lunatic wards in workhouses or poorhouses, providing such 
wards were brought under control and supervision. It would 
thus be possible, we think, to make these institutions serve a 
useful public purpose, if power to direct their management were 
placed in the proper hands, A further number of the harmless 
patients withdrawn from asylums might be disposed of in 
private dwellings. As in the case of workhouses, however, this 
method of providing for some of the insane poor can only be 
encouraged when the control over it is made sufficient. 

All these forms of provision might properly be in operation 
together. They would be supplementary, and usefully so, to 
the county asylum ; and would give a diversity of accommoda- 
tion for a class in whose condition there is no such uniformity 
as to make a uniform mode of provision either necessary or 
desirable. 
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ArT. VI.—THE Hupson’s BAy CoMPANY. 


Last year a cry for help reached this country from the suffer- 
ing inhabitants of the Red River Settlement. The response was 
immediate and gratifying. A like appeal made to Canada was 
answered with equal promptitude, the Government imme- 
diately supplying the funds wherewith to relieve existing dis- 
tress and avert impending calamities. Excepting the fact that 
the crops at the Red River had failed, the public here cannot 
be assumed to have had much acquaintance either with that 
locality, or with the people towards whom their sympathies 
were tangibly manifested. Fortunately, general ignorance does 
not harden the hearts of the charitable. It is possible that a 
similar application for relief, if made on behalf of the dwellers 
on the shores of the Albert Nyanza, or of the Esquimaux who 
haunt the Frozen Ocean, would have been entertained by the 
tender-hearted with equal readiness, and responded to with equal 
cordiality. 

Several things connected with the origin, history, and present 
condition of the Red River Settlement are as worthy of being 
brought to the knowledge of the public as the bare fact of its 
inhabitants having recently had a narrow escape from falling 
into the jaws of famine. The circumstances which require 
explanation and merit attention are diverse and complicated. 
They are interwoven with the history of England. They 
embrace such topics as the good faith of our monarchs, the 
statesmanship of renowned ministers, the principles by which 
free trade and commerce are regulated, the propriety of acts 
done in the name of Royal prerogative and unsanctioned by the 
representatives of the people. We have not simply to deal, 
then, with the deplorable accident of a bad harvest, or matters 
of local interest and fleeting importance. In giving some 
account of the Red River Settlement, we but write the preface 
to a larger subject, and prepare the way for the proper under- 
standing of a momentous theme. For the Red River Settle- 
ment forms but one of the series of questions which group 
themselves about the Hudson’s Bay Company whenever the 
constitution of that Company is impeached and the validity of 
its charter considered. It is the last of the great companies 
subsisting by virtue of a charter of incorporation granted at a 
time when the Crown exercised prerogatives since admitted to 
be untenable and now happily abandoned, and encouraged 
exclusive systems of commercial dealings which are no longer 
possible. In order to explain why our fellow-subjects at the 
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Red River are dissatisfied with their lot, we must cast a retro- 
spect over bygone centuries, and trace the series of blameworthy 
deeds, of which the first and most fatal was committed by the 
Monarch who never uttered anything foolish or did anything 
that was wise. The settlers who were the recipients of our 
charity in 1868 might then have been the objects of our envy, 
had not Charles the Second, acceding to the petition of Prince 
Rupert, the enemy of the Puritans, and the Duke of Albemarle, 
who betrayed the Commonwealth in order to restore the King, 
granted an ill-defined and indefensible charter to a body of 
“ Adventurers” in 1670. 


The discoverer of Hudson’s Bay has never been ascertained. 
That Sebastian Cabot was the man, and 1512 the date of the 
discovery, appears to be the best-founded conjecture. In 1610 
a navigator named Hudson visited the Bay, gave his name to it, 
and lost his life either in its waters or on its shores. His crew 
having mutinied, they placed him ina boat ; thus left to his fate, 
he was never heard of again. Fifty-eight years afterwards, Prince 
Rupert and others equipped an expedition thither. A fort was 
built on the Bay, and named after the reigning sovereign. In 
1670 application was made by the promoters of this enterprise 
for a charter of incorporation. Their professed designs were 
the discovery of a passage into the South Sea, the prosecution 
of trade in furs, and the search after valuable minerals. The 
prayer of the petitioners was granted, and “The “ vernor and 
Company of Adventurers trading into Hudson's Bay” took 
rank among chartered companies. The pith of the grant is 
contained in the words, that the “ Adventurers” were to enjoy 
“the sole trade and commerce of all those seas, straits, bays, 
rivers, lakes, creeks, and sounds, in whatsoever latitude they shall 
be, that lie within the entrance of the straits commonly called 
Hudson’s Straits, together with all the lands, countries, and 
territories upon the coasts and confines of the seas, straits, bays, 
lakes, rivers, creeks, and sounds aforesaid, which are not now 
actually possessed by any of our subjects, or by the subjects of 
any other Christian Prince or State.” This has been styled an 
indefinite grant ; we might call it one which, if not illegal, was 
null and void. Ifthe lands in question were under the domi- 
nion of the English Crown, the grant cannot be defended on 
constitutional grounds. The right of the Crown to alienate 
territory without the assent of Parliament is a right of which 
the existence is very questionable. There is no evidence, how- 
ever, to support any claim on the part of the Crown to the 
lands of which, in 1670, it made so liberal a gift. Conse- 
quently, such a grant is as truly void as the donation of the 
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New World which the Pope awarded to the Portuguese. 
Moreover, Hudson’s Bay and the surrounding territories were 
then in the actual possession of another Christian Prince. 
Canada was first occupied by the French. In their eyes it was 
a country which would prove another France. By the name of 
La Nouvelle France it was long known and much beloved by 
them. They perceived not only the fitness of the country for 
colonization, but also the profits to be gained by trading in furs 
with its savage inhabitants. Long before Prince Rupert acted 
as the promoter of the Hudson’s Bay Company, a charter had 
been conferred on Frenchmen by Lewis the Thirteenth, con- 
taining terms almost identical with those referred to above. 
This was the Company of New France, founded on the 29th 
of April 1627. Its objects were similar to those of the Adven- 
turers trading to Hudson’s Bay. At the time, these facts 
were imperfectly known. For a brief space the Hudson’s 
Bay Company traded on the territory it claimed as its own 
without provoking remonstrance from the French. Yet both 
Englishmen and Frenchmen did not long submit to the 
monopoly of trade and the rights of possession exercised and 
claimed by the Company. Unable to check these in a way of 
which the legality would have been undisputed, and doubtful 
as to the value of a charter which Parliament had not confirmed, 
application was made in 1690 for an Act confirming to the Com- 
pany the privileges conferred by its charter. 

This endeavour to secure a Parliamentary title was a skil- 
fully planned strategic movement. A full and trustworthy 
account of the proceedings has not yet been given to the 
world. The following sketch, compiled from the Journals of 
both Houses, contains all the details of importance and value:— 

After the Revolution of 1688, the power of Parliament was 
alike increased and acknowledged in new quarters. Those who 
had been accustomed to regard the Crown as the source of 
privilege, as well as the fountain of honour, became suddenly 
apprehensive of the value of grants made by virtue of Royal 
prerogative. Accordingly, applications were frequently made 
to Parliament for aid and countenance. In 1690 many com- 
panies petitioned the House of Commons to legislate in their 
favour, by securing to them the rights which had been accorded 
under Letters-Patent. The first of these applicants were “The 
Governor and Company of White-Paper Makers ;” “The Royal 
African Company” next presented a petition; then followed a 
petition from “The Governor and Company of Merchants of 
London trading to the East Indies ;” and lastly, on the 7th of 
April, a petition was read from “ The Governor and Company of 
Apventurers of England trading into Hudson’s Bay,” setting 
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forth that they had been incorporated by Letters-Patent as‘a 
company to carry on exclusive trade in the Bay, “with its 
countries, coasts, and confines, and that the same should be 
reckoned as one of his Majesty’s plantations, which the Com- 
pany has since kept, and settled a trade there ;” that they had 
suffered serious losses at the hands of the French, and had been 
“ disturbed in their trade by divers persons of this nation under- 
taking interloping voyages.” Leave was given to introduce a 
Bill in accordance with the prayer of the petitioners. It was 
read twice in due course, and referred to a Committee. Two 
petitions against the Bill were received, the one from the Com- 
pany of Felt-makers, protesting against the monopoly, and 
praying for a copy of the charter, in order that they might 
“give further reasons against the Bill;’ the other from Robert 
Bodington, setting forth that his ship “Expectation,” with a 
cargo valued at £2000, had been seized .and confiscated by the 
servants of the Company within Hudson’s Straits. However, 
the Committee reported the Bill without amendments, and the 
third reading was fixed for the 13th of May. As it then stood, 
the Bill was a duplicate of the charter. Indeed, a clause set 
forth that the charter was confirmed as if it had been “word 
for word recited and set down at large.” But immediately 
before the third reading an incident occurred of which a dis- 
tinct explanation is not given, but for which we can assign a 
probable reason. It would appear that some members had 
become aware for the first time of the true import of the 
charter, and were opposed to giving in perpetuity that which 
would have been conferred had the Bill become law. Hence 
the following rider was moved, carried, and added to the 
Bill :-—“ Provided always, that this Act shall continue and be in 
force for the time of seven years, and from thence to the end of 
the next session of Parliament, and no longer.”! It had been 
proposed to fix the period of duration at seven years, but a motion 
to this effect was defeated by a majority of 32. “Fourteen years” 
were then ordered to be inserted, and the Bill passed. The 
next entry in the journals is a significant one. It is in these 
terms :—“ Ordered, That when any Bill shall be brought into 
this House for confirming of Letters-Patents, there be a true 
copy of such Letters-Patents annexed to the Bill; and that 
this be declared a standing order of this House for the future.’”? 


1 This Act was printed for the first time, along with other papers, by 
order of the House of Commons in 1849, pp. 95, 96. An explanation of the 
incident referred to above is there given ; but this is inaccurate, differing 
as it does from the version contained in the Journals of the House of 
Commons. 

2 Journals of the House of Commons, vol. x. p. 412. 
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As soon as the Bill had been read a first time in the House 
of Lords, a petition was presented from merchants trading to 
New York, praying that they might “be heard before the pass- 
ing of the Bill.” This was agreed to, and they were represented 
by counsel before the Committee to which it was referred. On 
the 15th of May, Earl Rochester reported, as chairman of the 
Committee, that the Bill had been amended. This consisted 
in substituting “seven” for “fourteen” years. Thus amend- 
ed, it was sent down to the Commons, who assented to the 
alteration. It received the Royal assent on the 31st of May 
1690. 

By those who have treated this important episode in the Com- 
pany’s career it has been supposed that no steps were taken to 
obtain a renewal of the Act. On the contrary, however, a vigor- 
ous effort was made to get the Act continued. A petition was pre- 
sented to the House of Commons on the 3d of March 1697, and 
leave was given to Mr. Edward Harley to frame and bring in a 
Bill in the terms of the prayer. The words of this petition 
were not entered in the journals. Some days afterwards, “The 
Merchants of London trading to New England, New York, 
etc.,” prayed to be heard against the Bill. A petition was also 
sent by Captain Lucas, complaining of the capture of his ship 
by the Company’s servants in 1683. On the 6th of April, the 
Bill was reported from the Committee, with “several amend- 
ments.” It was then referred back to a Committee of the 
whole House. Moreover, it was “ Ordered, That the Hudson’s 
Bay Company do lay their charter before the House.” This 
was done on the Sth of April, when it was resolved “that the 
said charter be referred to the Committee of the whole House, 
to whom the Bill for confirming to the Hudson’s Bay Company 
their privileges and charter is committed.” On the 7th of May 
the House went into Committee, and, after considering the 
measure, asked leave to sit again. Subsequently there were one 
or two adjournments, but no decision was arrived at. Probably 
the Bill was withdrawn. It is noteworthy that the obstacles to 
its progress proved insurmountable after the charter had been 
laid before the House. The conclusion is unavoidable that either 
the House had proposed to impose onerous terms on the Com- 
pany, or else that the Company, finding it vain to press a measure 
which there was no hope of passing, preferred a discreet with- 
drawal to an open and damaging defeat. Yet the Company, 
though foiled in Parliament, did not give up the game. It 
has been bold enough to continue for upwards of a century and 
a half to exercise rights based, not on the solid foundation of a 
constitutional Act, but on the dangerous quicksand of Royal 
prerogative. 
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The first legislative inquiry instituted into the Company’s 
affairs was set on foot in 1749. A Committee of the House of 
Commons then examined witnesses with a view to elicit the 
truth as to how the adventurers had conducted their operations. 
This Blue-book is a curious as well as little known work, 
differing as it does in nearly every particular from the Blue- 
books with which we are now overburdened. Instead of entering 
into a detailed analysis of the evidence, let us merely indicate 
its scope. All those examined concurred in admitting that the 
Company had confined its trade to the shores of Hudson’s Bay ; 
that its servants never advanced farther than 100 miles into the 
interior ; that settlers were discountenanced, and the tilling of 
the soil and working of the mines systematically discouraged. 
We consider it proved that no claim had been advanced in 1749 
over the country which, at a later period, the Company alleged 
to have been included in the grant, and occupied accordingly. 
In one respect the Parliamentary investigation of 1749 proved 
highly favourable to the Company’s servants. They had been 
charged with neglecting to prosecute one of the designs which 
the charter was originally intended to promote, and with hav- 
ing contributed nothing towards the discovery of a passage to 
the South Sea. In answer to this it was shown that between 
the years 1719 and 1737 nine vessels had been fitted out and 
despatched in quest of a North-West passage. Out of these, 
two never returned, while the remainder wholly failed in their 
mission. 

Long before this Committee sat, the Company had been 
engaged in disputes with the French as to the respective 
boundaries of their territory and that of Canada. An article in 
the treaty of Utrecht related to this point. Negotiations were 
entered into by the representatives of England and France in 
accordance with the terms of that treaty; but these led to no 
result, because neither side would recede from the position 
taken up. It is noteworthy, however, that the claim of the 
Company in 1713 and at a later date was of a very limited 
nature. No pretensions were then put forth for such an in- 
definite boundary as should give to the “ Adventurers” a huge 
section of the American continent. If a settlement had been 
then made on the basis of the Company’s proposals, we should 
have heard nothing at a later period of the Company’s rights to 
a larger area. When Canada was ceded to England in 1763, 
all the soil over which France had claimed or exercised dominion 
became part and parcel of British territory. Not even then 
was a distinct boundary-line drawn between the possessions of 
the Company and the dependency of the Crown. That any 
difficulty on this score would afterwards arise was not foreseen, 
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otherwise provision would assuredly have been made to meet 
it. Indeed, the general opinion was that the vast extent of 
territory over which the Hudson’s Bay Company neither claimed 
nor exercised jurisdiction might be turned to profitable account 
by others. Accordingly, in the year 1783,a number of Canadians 
became associated for trading purposes, under the name of the 
North-West Fur Company, and began to carry on trade in the 
territory which stretches from the head of Lake Superior to the 
base of the Rocky Mountains ; sometimes, indeed, crossing these 
mountains, and extending their operations to the shores of the 
Pacific. More than one company had done this before: more 
than one did so after 1783. For the sake of clearness, how- 
ever, we will speak of the North-West Company as if it were 
the sole competitor with the Company chartered by Charles 
the Second. 

The success of the North-West Company was as gratifying 
to its promoters as it was galling to its rival. The latter had 
prospered exceedingly. It has been officially admitted that 
between 1690 and 1800 the profits on the original capital were 
from 60 to 70 per cent. Rejoicing in dividends like these, the 
shareholders were ill-disposed to brook any interference which 
might blast their prospects. The whole resources of the Com- 
pany were put forth to compel the North-West traders to 
abandon their project and retire from the contest. Bloody 
combats ensued. The country was the theatre of scenes of 
brutal violence on the part of white men, which matched, if 
they did not surpass in atrocity and ruthlessness, the horrid 
scenes of slaughter in which the Indians gloried. While this 
sanguinary struggle was in progress, the Red River Settlement 
was founded. 

Lord Selkirk, a Scottish peer, whose private fortune was 
nobly employed in furthering the philanthropic schemes of a 
mind bent upon ameliorating the condition of his destitute 
fellow-countrymen, devised a comprehensive scheme for their 
emigration to a land where they might easily gain a liveli- 
hood, and would probably rise to a state of affluence. He was 
a proprietor of the Hudson’s Bay stock. It is said that the 
number of shares he held sufficed to give him a majority of 
votes, and that accordingly he could influence the Company at 
his pleasure. This much is certain, that in 1811 a grant of 
territory extending over the enormous area of 16,000 square 
miles was made to him by the Hudson’s Bay Company. In 
the following year a number of hardy Scotchmen, with their 
wives and families, left their homes at the instance of Lord 
Selkirk, and took up their abode on the banks of the Red River. 
They arrived at an unpropitious season. The warfare between 
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the rival traders was at its height. In one pitched battle 
twenty-two persons were slain. To the traders of the North- 
West Company the new settlers were specially obnoxious. 
Again and again the infant colony was dispersed by armed and 
desperate marauders, and driven to seek safety in flight. In- 
experienced as farmers and untrained as hunters, the settlers 
were often driven to great shifts in order to preserve life. But 
they persevered ; for they believed that in a country so rich as 
that wherein they had chosen to dwell the reward of persever- 
ance would be splendid, even if long delayed. In 1821 they 
considered that the days of their tribulation were over, and that 
the era of prosperity had begun. Then it was that, exhausted 
by their barbarous rivalries, the two companies resolved to forget 
ancient feuds, and form a new association in which both might 
prosecute the desired ends for their mutual advantage. The 
North-West Fur Company was merged into that formed in 
1670. 

From this period dates the extraordinary claims made by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company to exclusive rights to trade in, and to 
absolute possession of, the territories which are unwatered by 
rivers flowing into the Bay. In these pretensions their former 
enemies supported them with a vigour worthy of a more hon- 
ourable cause. Among those who had attacked the Hudson’s 
Bay Company with relentless energy, who had actively aided 
its rival, and who, when the ruin of both seemed impending on 
account of the exhaustion caused by merciless and costly hos- 
tilities, chiefly contributed to bring about an amalgamation, the 
late Right Hon. Edward Ellice was foremost. He had de- 
nounced the charter as illegal. He had denied the right of the 
Company to make a grant of territory to Lord Selkirk, main- 
taining that he ought to be ejected from lands wrongfully occu- 
pied by him, and really belonging to the Crown. At his insti- 
gation the opinion of counsel was taken in 1816 as to the 
validity of the Company’s charter. Three of the most eminent 
English counsel of that day gave an elaborate review of the 
whole case. Sir Arthur Pigott and Serjeant Spankie, two out 
of the three counsel employed, were men whose legal attain- 
ments were acknowledged by contemporaries to be very high. 
The third, who was less known then, has since acquired a fame 
which is universal. It is enough to say that the name of Henry 
Brougham is appended to this document, to satisfy thousands 
as to the weight of the opinion as a whole. In knowledge of 
pure law Brougham had many superiors; in the technicalities 
of English law he was comparatively unversed; but few men 
of his own or any day were better qualified for giving a 
sound judgment on questions in which serious constitutional 
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maxims were to be as carefully considered as the precise legal 
bearing of Statutes. As the junior counsel, it naturally de- 
volved on Brougham to write this opinion. A cursory perusal 
would convince those ignorant of this custom, that no pen but 
his had produced the paragraphs to which his seniors gave 
their approval and subscribed their names. We cannot quote 
this opinion in full without unduly encroaching on our space. 
Suffice it, then, to give the gist of it. This is contained in the 
following passage, wherein the extravagant claims of the Com- 
pany are conclusively refuted. It was contended that all lands 
within the Hudson’s Straits meant the land stretching back 
from the coast into the heart of the continent. To this the 
reply is :—* Within the Straits must mean such a proximity to 
the Straits as would give the lands spoken of a sort of affinity 
or relation to Hudson’s Straits, and not to lands commencing at 
the distance of 900 miles, and extending 2000 miles therefrom ; 
that is to say, of the coasts and confines of the seas, etc., within 
the Straits; such a boundary must be implied as is consistent 
with that view, and with the professed objects of a trading 
company intended not to found kingdoms and establish states, 
but to carry on fisheries in those waters, and to traffic for the 
requisition of furs and other articles mentioned in the charter.” 
Nearly every law officer of the Crown, and every distinguished 
member of the bar, during the last century and a half, has been 
called upon for his opinion on this matter. It would not be 
difficult to show that those which appear the most favourable 
to the Hudson’s Bay Company are in reality, and on the most 
important points, framed in the spirit of that just quoted. 
Should the subject ever be brought before a court of judicature, 
there is little doubt that the views so clearly and forcibly enun- 
ciated by Brougham would in the end prevail. 

After the amalgamation of the rival companies, Mr. Ellice, 
who had proved so vigorous and indefatigable an opponent of 
the Hudson’s Bay monopoly, became its most conspicuous and 
ingenious defender. He was a member of the Committee of the 
House of Commons appointed in 1857 to investigate the whole 
subject, and suggest a mode of adjusting antagonistic claims 
while doing justice to individual interests. No member of that 
Committee worked more assiduously than he in defence of the 
Company, then called upon to demonstrate its title to consider- 
ation by exhibiting the advantages which had flowed from its 
existence. Having tendered himself as a witness, he furnished 
the Committee with the results of his experience. He passed 
through the ordeal of an examination with a success which 
would have been complete, had he not failed to explain satis- 
factorily why his opinions underwent a change equivalent to a 
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revolution. When confronted with statements made by him 
when the brilliant advocate of the North-West Company, he 
was forced to make the humiliating avowal that at one time he 
had written with violence against its English competitor, and 
that, like other writers situated as he had been, he asserted 
many things which it would be difficult to substantiate. But 
neither his skill in fence nor his ingenuity in suggestion could 
remove the impression that after the amalgamation of the Com- 
panies both parties had agreed to sink all legal questions in the 
assertion of boundless claims; that the power of the united dis- 
putants had proved sufficient to baffle those who, in the name 
of law and equity, contended for the subordination of private 
interests to the public good. 

In 1821 the two companies became united. Fifteen years 
afterwards the Earl of Selkirk died. During his lifetime he 
had given expression to the hope that thirty millions of happy 
and prosperous settlers would make the territory in which he 
had founded a colony the hive of industry and the granary 
from which the hungry at home might be fed. His anticipa- 
tions seemed doomed to disappointment at the hour of his 
decease. That they were too high-flown we do not think; that 
they are still dreams of a happier future is due to the action of 
the Company which purchased from his heirs the territory in 
question. Eighty-four thousand pounds were given by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company for the grant of land freely made 
twenty-five years previously to Lord Selkirk. Thus the Red 
River Settlement, which the Company had not the merit of 
founding, passed under its control, to be misgoverned, as all 
settlements are misgoverned by private associations having 
trading objects in view, and bound, above all things, to provide 
large dividends for exacting shareholders. 

Pages might be filled with the complaints which the Settle- 
ment has made against the Company. Examples abound of the 
exercise by the latter of a despotic authority over the settlers 
which free men will not brook, and under which slaves cannot 
thrive. These complaints are written in Parliamentary papers, 
and have been substantiated in evidence before Parliamentary 
committees. In the Blue-book published in 1857, to which 
reference has already been made, it is shown how the regulations 
enforced by the Company interfered with the ordinary avocations 
of the settlers, and how justice was outraged by the decisions 
of incompetent and partial tribunals. Repeated endeavours 
were made to enlist the sympathies of others on behalf of the 
aggrieved. In 1849, a petition was sent to the Home Govern- 
ment, praying for a redress of the grievances detailed at length 
and supported by proofs. Earl Grey, then Secretary of State 
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for the Colonies, refused to interfere, on the ground that the 
complaints were baseless. He formed this opinion after receiv- 
ing an explanation from the Company; in other words, he 
believed the version of the accused to be more correct than 
the statements made by those whom the accused had wronged. 
In 1857 an earnest appeal was made to the Canadian Legis- 
lature. If but a tithe of the grievances recited by the peti- 
tioners were well founded, their condition must have been 
deplorable and heart-rending. The substance of the charges 
made by them is that the conditions under which they were 
induced to settle had been violated ; that they had no security 
for their lives and properties; that freedom of trade did not 
exist; that they were denied the right to govern themselves, 
and were forced to pay taxes in the imposition of which they 
had no voice ; that, loving the British constitution, they longed 
to enjoy the benefits conferred by it on all British subjects, but 
that, having failed in evoking the assistance of the Imperial 
Government, they prayed the Canadians to extend protection 
to them, and secure for them the unfettered exercise of the 
liberties and the privileges which they claimed as their birth- 
right. That these allegations were not made without reason 
was proved by witnesses before the House of Commons Com- 
mittee which sat in 1857. Mr. Isbister testified that those 
holding land at the Red River Settlement, “are not allowed to 
import goods into Red River from any port but the port of 
London, nor from any part in that port of London but from 
warehouses belonging to the Hudson’s Bay Company, nor in 
any other vessel or ship than the Company’s ship. They are 
not allowed to introduce these imports into any port but one in 
Hudson’s Bay, Port Nelson, which is named as York Factory, 
and there they must pay a customs duty of five per cent.” 
Mr. M‘Laughlin stated that proclamations had been issued 
ordering that all letters sent by post should have the writers’ 
names written outside the covers, and that those who have not 
signed declarations against trafficking in furs were to send their 
letters unsealed to the office, in order that the contents might 
be read. All traffic with other places was forbidden as contrary 
to “the fundamental laws of Rupert’s Land.” These proclama- 
tions remained in force for several years. They were said to 
have been disallowed by the authorities at home. Yet this 
mattered little; for, as the same witness remarked, “there is 
quite a difference between the Hudson’s Bay Company in 
London, and the Hudson’s Bay Company in Hudson’s Bay.” 
The last assertion was confirmed by the Rev. Mr. Corbett, who, 
after adducing similar evidence, complained of the impediments 
thrown in the way of sending letters, and who, when pressed to 
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give names, declined, because to do this would draw down the 
Company’s wrath on the complainants. One settler, he said, 
wished to intrust him with a letter to England representing his 
case, but refrained from sending it, assigning these reasons, “ If 
I allow you to take that letter, I shall not be able to sell my 
bushels of wheat, and I shall not be able to get clothing for my 
poor children.”! Nor was this settler the victim to a baseless 
fear. The monopoly of trade being in the Company’s hands, 
the market for produce as well as the shops for purchase might 
be closed against those who had become obnoxious to the 
authorities. Instances were given in evidence of the exercise of 
this tyrannical control to the ruin of the persons whose conduct 
was disapproved by the Company. Hence, when the floods 
inundate the plains, or the blight commits havoc among the 
crops, the settlers are necessarily reduced to a miserable state 
of helplessness. They are virtually prohibited from providing 
for contingencies. They live, as it were, from hand to mouth, 
having no facilities for turning themselves to another pursuit 
when the fruit of their ordinary labour fails. Thus the bad 
harvest of a year ago was to them a sore trial. Sufficient help 
from the Company they had no reason to expect. But England 
and Canada stepped forward at this juncture, and enabled them 
to tide over the worst. The necessity for this interference need 
not have arisen had the settlers been free to act in accord- 
ance with their natural requirements, and to employ their 
opportunities in the most useful way. The existence and 
action of the Company are the true causes of the complaints 
which the settlers at the Red River have preferred, and of the 
misfortunes they have had reason to deplore. The unwise 
charter conferred by Charles the Second in 1670 has thus been 
the bane of many an existence, while it has made the fortunes 
of a few. 


Were the injurious effects of the monopoly, which the existing 
Hudson’s Bay adventurers have inherited from the favourites 
of a dissolute Monarch, confined to the 10,000 settlers at Red 
River, and the smaller number who have settled at Manitobah, 
we might not be justified in regarding the points at issue as of 
moment to the whole Empire. But the subject is neither so petty 
nor of such merely local importance as may be supposed. It is 
not the tranquillity of a small colony, but the good government 
and the effective culture of a large territory which are at stake. 
Until what is called the Hudson’s Bay dispute be equitably 
terminated, the Dominion of Canada, the last but not the least 

1 Report from the Select Committee on the Hudson’s Bay Company, 1857, 
pp. 135, 149, 265, 266. 
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conspicuous candidate for a place among the great nations of 
the world, is doomed to forego the development of its resources 
and the consolidation of its power. 

When Upper and Lower Canada, New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, agreed in 1867 to form a confederacy, it was understood 
that this was but a preliminary towards incorporating under 
one government all the North American colonies, along with 
the younger colonies formed on the shores of the Pacific. It is 
probable that Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island will 
soon become parts of the Dominion. The colonists of British 
Columbia and Vancouver’s Island have already intimated 
their desire to cast in their lot with their brethren living be- 
tween the Rocky Mountains and the Atlantic. When this 
is accomplished, and communication opened up through the 
territory of the several provinces, it will be possible to travel 
under the protection of the British flag across the great 
American continent, and to conduct our trade with China and 
Japan unshackled by the regulations or the tariff of a rival 
Power. Nor would the limits of the Dominion of Canada be 
trifling, or its material influence slight, seeing that in extent its 
area would be as great as that of Europe—a vast tract of its 
soil being fertile beyond comparison, capable of feeding and 
sustaining an enormous population, well adapted for providing 
not only the food for which less favoured lands would gladly 
pay, but also for supplying to the industries and commerce of 
the world boundless stores of the useful and precious metals, 
lead and copper, silver and gold. The pretensions of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company constitute the sole obstacle to the 
speedy realization of these brilliant prospects. 

This Company claims as its own, not only the lands adjoining 
the Bay, but also the tract which, stretching from the head of 
Lake Superior to the base of the Rocky Mountains, contains 
numerous lakes, of which Lake Winnipeg is the most important, 
and is watered by large and navigable rivers, such as the Red 
River, the Assiniboine, and the Saskatchewan. The most valu- 
able portion of this territory is styled the Fertile Belt, which in 
round numbers may be described as 1000 miles in length and 
200 miles in breadth; in other words, it is about the size of Great 
Britain. For many years this was supposed to be a desolate 
and uninhabitable region—a land of perpetual ice, and solely 
fitted to be the appropriate habitation of the beaver, the fox, the 
wolf, and the bear. This notion was fostered by the Hudson’s 
Bay officials. It was their interest to conceal the fact that their 
most remunerative hunting-ground was designed by nature for 
the sustenance of man. As late as 1857 the fiction was gravely 
put forward as a truth. 
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Among the witnesses then examined before a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, Sir George Simpson had earned the 
title to speak as one having authority. For thirty-seven years 
he had been in the Company’s service as governor of its terri- 
tories. He had traversed the whole country repeatedly, had 
thrice crossed the Rocky Mountains, and had made himself a 
thorough master of the character of the country over which he 
was the ruler. In answer to a question he made this reply, 
founded on his experience :—“ I do not think that any part of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s territories is well adapted for settle- 
ment; the crops are very uncertain.” This sweeping condemna- 
tion was repeated in detail, when specific inquiries were made 
as to particular tracts of country. The Red River and Rainy 
Lake River districts were instanced by him as irredeemably 
bad. At the latter he admitted that there was “a slip of land 
adapted for cultivation,” but the censure followed that imme- 
diately behind were deep morasses which never thawed. This 
evidence startled some members of the Committee. They had 
read an interesting work published by Sir George Simpson, in 
which he related his opinions of the same localities formed 
after twenty years’ acquaintance with them. This was entitled 
A Journey Round the World. Mr. Gordon, who appears to 
have been deeply impressed with the work, read a few passages 
to the witness, asking him to reconcile them with his evidence. 
Referring to the Rainy River, with its slip of land and fringe of 
ice, he had written :—‘“ Nor are the banks less favourable to 
agriculture than the waters themselves to navigation, resem- 
bling, in some measure, those of the Thames near Richmond. 
From the very brink of the river there rises a gentle slope of 
green sward, crowned in many places with a plentiful growth 
of birch, poplar, beech, elm, and oak. Is it too much for the 
eye of philanthropy to discern through the vista of futurity this 
noble stream, connecting, as it does, the fertile shores of two 
spacious lakes, with crowded steamboats on its bosom and 
populous towns on its borders?” There is no hint here about 
the slip of land and the perpetual frost. This must either have 
been a fact or an after-thought. Sir George’s explanation was 
that he wrote in a poetic frenzy. Yet even a poet could hardly 
help seeing the morass. It was more visible than the prospect 
which the eye of philanthropy discerned through the vista of 
futurity. Mr. Gordon not being satisfied, continued his inves- 
tigations. He read another passage to this effect :—“The soil 
of the Red River Settlement is a black mould of considerable 
depth, which, when first tilled, produces extraordinary crops, 
as much on some occasions as forty returns of wheat; and even 
after twenty successive years of cultivation, without the relief 
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of manure or of fallow or of green crop, it still yields from fif- 
teen to twenty-five bushels an acre. The wheat produced is 
plump and heavy. There are also large quantities of grain of 
all kinds, besides beef, mutton, pork, butter, cheese, and wool in 
abundance.” When asked if he still adhered to the statement 
that no part of the Company’s territories was “well adapted for 
settlement,” Sir George replied in the affirmative. His writ- 
ten words when taken together with his oral statements consti- 
tute the paradox that a particular tract of country was like the 
Garden of Eden, yet unfitted for human habitation ! 

There is nothing either surprising or unnatural in the member 
of a powerful corporation desiring to uphold it by every means 
in his power. Fearing lest the Committee before which he was 
summoned might be inimical to the Company of which he had 
been the trusted and zealous servant, Sir George Simpson did 
what he could to prove that while the charges against the Com- 
pany were baseless, the benefits which flowed from its admini- 
stration were palpable and precious. As the fur trade had been 
the source of the Company’s income, it was unlikely that any- 
thing would have been encouraged which might put an end to 
the traffic from which the profits accrued. Now, if the terri- 
tories in question were thickly peopled and highly cultivated, 
the wild animals would either migrate or be exterminated. 
Hence the Company’s pecuniary interest was opposed to coloni- 
zation. This was avowed before the Committee by that stanch 
champion of its claims and privileges, the late Mr. Ellice. After 
stating that the trade in skins had diminished by one half in 
the course of fifty years, he frankly admitted that the influx of 
settlers had done this. Moreover, he avowed that “the valu- 
able trade of the Hudson’s Bay Company is in the remote dis- 
tricts, where, nobody having the power to interfere with them, 
they preserve the animals just as you do your pheasants and 
hares in this country.” While desiring that the monopoly 
should be continued in order that the trade in furs might 
flourish, and expressing doubts as to the possibility of cultivat- 
ing the soil, Mr. Ellice was fair and prudent enough to concede 
all for which the opponents of the Company have contended. 
He made these, among other statements of a like nature :—“ If 
the province of Canada requires any part of this territory, or 
the whole of it, for purposes of settlement, it ought not to be 
permitted for one moment to remain in the hands of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company,” and the latter “would be too glad to make 
a cession of any part of that territory for the purposes of settle- 
ment, upon the one condition that Canada shall be at the ex- 


1 Report from the Select Committee on the Hudson’s Bay Company, 1857, 
pp. 45, 48, 50. 
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pense of governing it and maintaining a good police, and 
preventing the introduction, as far as they can, of competition 
with the fur trade.”? 

That the territory of which Sir George Simpson gave such 
contradictory accounts, and concerning which Mr. Ellice thought 
there was no prospect of its being settled “in the lifetime of the 
youngest man now alive,” is both valuable and well adapted for 
colonization, has been demonstrated by a host of credible and / 
impartial witnesses. The Select Committee was convinced that | 
the adverse opinions were incorrect, for in its Report the lands 
in question, which adjoin the Red River and the Saskatchewan, 
are mentioned as “likely to be desired for early occupation.” 

Two expeditions were sent forth in order to explore the country, 
and report as to its capabilities and character. The one, under | 
the command of Captain Palliser, was despatched by England ; 
the other was a Canadian expedition under the leadership of Pro- 
fessor Hind. Four years were occupied by Captain Palliser in 
acquiring a thorough knowledge of the North-Western territory, 
and tracing the various routes leading across the Rocky Moun- 
tains into British Columbia. His report confirms all the favour- ) 
able things which Sir George Simpson had written, and others 
had stated in evidence. He expresses his entire concurrence 
“in the hopeful views which have been expressed regarding the 
future development of this [the Red River] settlement as a | 
British colony.” He says, moreover, that “the lower part of 
the valley of the Assiniboine, for seventy miles before it joins 
ted, River, affords land of surpassing richness and fertility, to 
the extent of several hundred thousand acres.” Of the valley 
of the Saskatchewan he speaks in the highest terms, remarking 
that he has seen, not only wheat, but also Indian corn growing 
there, a cereal which will not ripen in the United Kingdom.? 
No abstract or selection of extracts would give an adequate 
impression of Captain Palliser’s reports ; suffice it to say that 
they excite in the reader a feeling of bitter dissatisfaction with 
those who have so long kept the gate of the North-Western para- 
dise shut against the entrance of the industrious settler. 

The investigations of Professor Hind’s party were as minute 
as Captain Palliser’s, and his reports are equally satisfactory. 
That the soil is fertile and the climate salubrious are not the 
only facts for which Professor Hind and his companions vouch. 
It is also shown in the interesting Blue-book wherein the doings 
of his expedition are narrated that the natural facilities for 
locomotion through the vast expanse of the Fertile Belt are 
greater than had been supposed. A route is described as practi- 


1 Report of 1857, pp. 329, 330. 
2 The Journals, detailed Reports, and Observations of Captain Palliser, pre 
sented to both Houses of Parliament in 1860 and 1863. 
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cable for steamboats from the Red River Settlement to the base 
of the Rocky Mountains. All that is required to render it 
instantly available is to dam up the waters of the South Sas- 
katchewan at a point where the river makes a sudden bend, 
turning the stream into the Qu’Appelle valley, where it would 
flow into the Assiniboine, which communicates with the Red 
iver. Indeed, when the snow melts on the mountains, and 
the spring floods swell the streams, this route is practically 
open, for the Saskatchewan then overflowing its banks, sweeps 
down this valley. The engineering work would be easy and 
inexpensive. It would consist in building a dam 85 feet high, 
and 600 to 800 yards long, at a point where the South Saskat- 
chewan is comparatively narrow. Other routes might be 
chosen, for this is but one out of many which can readily be 
prepared for the transport of goods or the quick conveyance of 
passengers. Consequently the emigrants who desire to settle, 
or the travellers who long to cross the American continent, would 
have every facility at their command for executing their pur- 

oses. 
; As non-official and independent explorers, as well as acute 
and trustworthy observers, Lord Milton and Dr. Cheadle deserve 
our confidence. From 1862 to 1864 they were occupied in 
examining the territory in question ; they wintered in the heart 
of it in a log-house built by themselves, and lived the lives of the 
hunters who depend on the fish they catch and the game they 
shoot for subsistence. Adventuring upon a still more perilous 
experiment, they made their way over the Rocky Mountains, by 
a pass of which little was known, which Dr. Hector, who formed 
one of Captain Palliser’s expedition, failed to cross,—which is 
styled the Leather-head pass, and is acknowledged to be one of 
the best yet discovered. In the very interesting record of their 
trials and successes are statements fully confirming the most 
highly coloured tales about the fertility of the North-Western 
territory. The following short paragraph is a fair sample of the 
whole :—“ From Red River to the Rocky Mountains, along the 
banks of the Assiniboine and the fertile belt of the Saskat- 
chewan, at least sixty millions of acres of the richest soil lie ready 
for the farmer when he shall be allowed to enter in and possess 
it. This glorious country, capable of sustaining an enormous 
population, lies utterly useless, except for the support of a few 
Indians, and the enrichment of the shareholders of the Last 
Great Monopoly.” 2 

? Report of Progress, together with a Preliminary and General Report on 
the Assiniboine and Saskatchewan Exploring Expedition, made under In- 
structions from the Provincial Secretary, Canada. By Henry Youle Hind, 
M.A. Presented to both Houses of Parliament. 1860. p. 33. 

2 The North-West Passage by Land, by Viscount Milton and W. B. 
Cheadle, M.A., M.D., p. 41. 
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The last persons whose testimony we shall cite as corroborating 
everything that has been said in favour of the project for settling 
this territory are the present directors of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. Between 1857, when their old servants, like Sir 
George Simpson, and their indomitable champions, like the late 
Mr. Ellice, assured the House of Commons that the land was 
fitted only for the habitation of wild Indians and wild beasts, and 
1863, when the Company’s last prospectus was issued, an extra- 
ordinary change of opinion seems to have occurred. It may be 
attributed to the signal failure of the Company’s servants and 
friends to convince the public that no change should be made, 
and that the license of exclusive trading in Vancouver's Island 
and British Columbia should be renewed. Many symptoms 
betokened to the shrewd observer that the days of the Great 
Monopoly were numbered. Several of the old shareholders 
seem to have lost their intense faith in the permanent value of 
their property. They were prepared to part with their interest 
to the highest bidder. The season was propitious for the 
transaction. Money was plentiful and the public credu- 
lous. New companies were projected daily, and “floated” in 
the course of a week. The shares in concerns which a few years 
afterwards were proved to be utterly rotten then commanded enor- 
mous premiums. But no success was comparable to that achieved 
by Finance Companies. They were founded in order to under- 
take the lucrative business of company-mongering. Not only 
did their proprietors succeed in this, but they were as successful 
in convincing shareholders that the true secret of rapid money- 
getting had at last been found. The days of five per cent. were 
sneered at as times when antiquated prejudices reigned supreme. 
Dividends of twenty per cent. were stated to be the minimum 
amounts which an enlightened shareholder inthe glorious nine- 
teenth century might depend upon securing from the capital 
intrusted to the astute directors trained in the new school of 
finance. A favourite occupation of these financiers was the 
remodelling old companies, and converting private firms into 
public companies. That the public was not benefited by these 
operations is quite certain. Some persons must have been 
gainers, for in all financial operations of this kind a large toll 
is levied by those through whose hands the sums pass. 

Without giving any opinion as to the propriety of the trans- 
ference itself, and admitting that all the parties concerned may 
have been highly honourable men, let us simply note the fact 
that in 1863 the Hudson’s Bay Company increased its capital 
and enlarged the number of its proprietors. At that date the 
share capital, which was £10,500 in 1676, had been raised to 
£500,000. The International Financial Society undertook to 
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issue new stock, and thereby increase the amount to £2,000,000. 
The general public had now an opportunity for securing an 
interest in this prosperous and ancient Company. At the 
time it was thought the old proprietors had made a good 
bargain for themselves, and that the new ones would be dis- 
appointed in the anticipations they had formed. Nevertheless 
the transfer was duly made, the shares—-which had formerly 
been dealt in privately—were admitted to a quotation in the 
list of the Stock Exchange, and every one appeared satisfied 
with the various arrangements. It is probable that the old 
proprietors, who parted with their stock at an enormous premium, 
are now congratulating themselves on their cleverness, and pity- 
ing the folly of their successors,—for the new shares on which 
£20 have been paid now fetch £13,10s.! This means that the 
barometer of the money market is at Stormy, as. far as the 
Hudson’s Bay stock is concerned. 

We have merely given the foregoing particulars as incidents 
which must be known by all who investigate the Company’s 
fortunes. Moreover, they are instructive when considered in 
connexion with the statements put forth in the prospectus. 
Since the time when every one associated with the enterprise 
contended that the large tracts of country were either deserts 
or ice-fields, an important change must have been. wrought. 
Bearing in mind what Sir George Simpson and Mr. Ellice said 
about the unfitness of the whole territory-for colonization, let 
the reader peruse the following extract, issued when the Com- 
pany was reconstituted in 1863 :— 

“‘ The Company’s territory embraces an estimated area of more than 
1,400,000 square miles, or eight hundred and ninety-six millions of 
acres, of which a large area, on the southern frontier, is well adapted 
for European colonization. The soil of this portion of the territory is 
fertile, producing in abundance wheat and other cereal crops, and is 
capable of sustaining a numerous population. It contains 1400 miles 
of navigable lakes and rivers, running for the greater part east and 
west,—which constitute an important feature in plans for establishing 
the means of communication between the Atlantic Ocean across the 
continent of British North America, as well as for immediate settle- 
ment in the intervening country. The territory is, moreover, rich in 
mineral wealth, including coal, lead, and iron.” 


As a rule, it is imprudent to put implicit faith in the para- 
graphs of prospectuses. These documents are often framed 
with a view to dazzle the imagination rather than inform the 
mind. In some parts of this prospectus the play of a vivid 
fancy might be inferred, and the desire to attract capital may 
have as strongly influenced its concocters as the wish to furnish 
a plain unvarnished tale. Yet no doubts can be cast on the 
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genuineness of the admissions, which tally with what inde- 
pendent testimony has corroborated, while contradicting the 
assertions of the Company’s ablest servants and most powerful 
shareholders. Thus a controversy no longer exists between the 
persons denying the suitableness of the North-Western territory 
for colonization and those upholding the opposite view. That 
the wilderness can be reclaimed is certain. The words which 
Douglas Jerrold applied to the rich soil of our Australian colonies 
are equally true of the basin of Lake Winnipeg :—“ Tickle it with 
a hoe and it will laugh with harvest.” The problem is how to 
induce the settler to take possession of this rich domain. Fer- 
tility is not everything. The rose-gardens of Cashmere would be 
worthless, the vineyards of Champagne yield no profit, if they were 
inaccessible. A good road is as important a consideration as a 
temperate climate and a teeming earth. Now the drawback of 
the Red River Settlement is that it is practically cut off from 
intercourse with the rest of the world. Owing to the want of 
easy communication, its produce when sent to market cannot 
compete with that of other localities, owing to the cost of transit, 
while the prices of imported articles are very high for the like 
reason. The truth is, as Mr. Ellice told the Select Committee 
in 1857, “it is very difficult to settle wild countries, even in the 
best situations, without the advance of great capital.” It has 
been estimated that an expenditure of at least £25,000 yearly 
for some time to come will be necessary in order to render the 
territory of the North-West fitted for the habitation and enjoy- 
ment of civilized men. 

Laborious though this task may be, the Government of Canada 
is ready to undertake it. Indeed, the formal acquisition of this 
country by Canada is the question of the day within the Do- 
minion. All parties, classes, and creeds are at one on this 
point. Its settlement is urged with equal force by the French 
Canadian and the native of Upper Canada. That this unanimity 
of opinion should exist is a token of progress, and a proof that 
ancient jealousies have died out. In truth, the Canadians might 
long ago have accomplished this object, had they not been dis- 
tracted by internecine quarrels. They have protested against 
the Company’s monopoly during a century and a half. The 
most vigorous assaults upon it were promoted in Canada. The 
rivalry of the Canadians, both before and after the cession of 
Lower Canada by France in 1763, was the greatest difficulty 
with which the Company’s servants had to contend; it was one 
before which they nearly succumbed. When the North-West 
Fur Company was amalgamated with its rival in 1821, this was 
due to the conviction that the ruin of the elder company was 
inevitable if hostilities were prolonged. After this event the 
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clamour in Canada subsided for a time, and was not renewed 
till within the last few years. 

It is obvious, however, that if the allegations of the Com- 
pany’s opponents were well founded, and if its title to the 
territory in dispute rested not on legal rights but on the 
fact of long-continued possession, the task of evicting the in- 
truders by force of a judicial decision might have easily been 
achieved. Yet, to use a familiar phrase, the bark of the Cana- 
dians was worse than their bite. They threatened, but hesi- 
tated to strike; denounced, but refrained from declaring war. 
The explanation is, that during these years the alleged usurpa- 
tion was a mere sentimental grievance, and did no practical 
injury to many Canadians. Their acknowledged possessions 
were extensive enough for their requirements. The wild lands 
belonging to them were either pathless forests or fruitless 
swamps. To fell the trees and export them to Europe gave 
occupation to thousands of sturdy and willing arms. The 
cleared lands were taken possession of by the husbandman, and 
converted into valuable farms. As a result of this, thousands 
of acres formerly covered with timber are now fruitful fields, 
and the highway and railroad pass through places in which 
formerly the unaccustomed traveller lost his way, and the un- 
tutored Indian alone was at home. But forests, however dense 
and vast, like coal-fields of an apparently illimitable area, become 
dangerously thinned as tree after tree is felled, just as every ton 
of coal abstracted from the mine contracts its capacity for pro- 
duction. It will excite the ridicule of many a lumberer, and 
the sneer of the backwoodsman, to affirm, that even in Canada 
the forests may be prematurely exhausted, and the drain upon 
the future excessive. Yet it is none the less true that trees can 
be hewn down too ruthlessly, and the unregulated timber trade 
tap the resources of succeeding generations. These truths, 
which are rapidly becoming commonplaces, have been broached 
within the last few years only. They have already controlled 
the policy of those responsible for the conservation of our huge 
Indian forests. It would be surprising if they had escaped the 
notice, and produced no influence upon the conduct of the astute 
and _— statesmen of whom Canada has good reason to be 
proud. 

Again, a new country cannot flourish unless it offer a fairer 
field for the emigrant than one of older date and more limited 
resources. The people of the United States have not yet cele- 
brated the centenary of their independence; still the English 
settlers in the United States are the seniors of those who left 
this country and made Canada their home. For a time the emi- 
grant to the Great Republic had to proceed to the backwoods in 
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order to find the habitation which he desired. Of late years, 
however, the prairies of the West have been the great attraction 
to the emigrant. Railways have been constructed with a view 
to carry him thither, and transport to a good market the grain 
which he could gather in with little labour. An acre of prairie 
which is ready for the plough is worth five acres of wooded 
land, which must be cleared by the axe before a blade of corn 
will grow. In Illinois and Minnesota this desirable land is to be 
found in abundance. There it is that the settler loves to pitch 
his tent, for there he knows that his success is assured. Hitherto 
Canada has been able to offer no such inducements to the exile 
from Europe; but if the North-Western territory be included 
among the lands which she can offer to the emigrant, then the 
balance will be redressed, and the young man born in Canada 
who can find no outlet for his energies equal to that which is 
afforded him in the United States, as well as the European emi- 
grant who might prefer to keep unsevered the tie which links 
him with the country of his birth, will gladly proceed to the 
splendid tract of fertile soil which the authorities of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company have hitherto rendered unattractive to 
settlers, which can be cultivated with as great ease, and made 
to yield as luxuriant crops, as the most favoured spots on the 
American continent. 

A year ago the question took a new form. The union of the 
maritime with the inland provinces necessarily led to a defini- 
nition of the footing on which the trading company of Hudson’s 
Bay was to stand in relation to the Confederacy. Hence the 
reconsideration of the claims advanced by that Company be- 
came inevitable. If its charter were valid and the possessions 
secured to it in perpetuity, then its representatives would have 
had a sure basis on which to take their stand in negotiations 
with the Dominion of Canada. On the other hand, if the Com- 
pany had long occupied territory under a baseless title, then no 
demand could be made by it for more than nominal compensa- 
tion. We may fairly assume that the powers conferred by the 
charter are of dubious value. They would hardly have been 
disputed so frequently had they been clear and definite. If 
Parliament conferred them, they would be admitted without 
question. If the terms of the grant had been less vague, few 
might have laboured to prove that it was wholly void. At 
every turn, however, some moot point arises. Firstly, it is 
denied that the territories assigned by Charles the Second were 
dependencies or possessions of the English Crown. Secondly, 
it is questionable if the Royal prerogative did not clash with the 
common law in granting such a charter, even if the lands formed 
part of the Sovereign’s dominions. Thirdly, the indefinite 
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character of the grant may be fatal to it. Fourthly, allowing 
the whole proceedings to have been regular, it is alleged that 
the existence of the Company is detrimental to the interests of 
the community, that the monopoly is no longer either justifiable 
or permissible. The first three of these considerations cannot 
be determined except in a Court of Law. The last one may be 
tried at the bar of public opinion. 

We consider that the case has been fairly heard and finally 
decided. In default of another tribunal, we must regard a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons to be a representative of 
the views as well as an exponent of the wishes of the public. 
Before such a body of intelligent and impartial men, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company was put on its trial in 1857. All that 
could be said against it was there forcibly stated; everything 
which could tell in its favour was strenuously urged. The 
accusation was, that a systematic method of exclusive dealing 
was followed, that the Indians were demoralized through the 
operations of the fur-traders, and that the spread of civilisation 
was frustrated owing to the enforcement of the Company’s 
rules. The defence amounted to this, that the Company had 
not supplied the Indians with whisky, while it had paid large 
dividends. Among those who gave special attention to the 
arguments on both sides, and who estimated the worth of the 
conflicting evidence with marked dexterity, was Mr. Gladstone. 
He had made a careful study of the whole subject, had broached 
it in the House of Commons, and had frequently shown him- 
self to be fully alive to its importance. After the late Mr. 
Labouchere, the chairman, had produced a report for the Com- 
mittee’s approval, Mr. Gladstone presented another, of a simpler 
and more straightforward character, of which the first four para- 
graphs were: “1st, That the country capable of colonization 
should be withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company ; 2d, That the country incapable of colonization should 
remain within their jurisdiction; 3d, That power should be 
reserved to Her Majesty’s Government to make grants within 
the said territory for the purposes of mines or fisheries, but 
with due regard to the immunities and trade of the Company ; 
4th, That such jurisdiction should rest henceforward upon the 
basis of statute.” When the vote was taken on the question of 
adopting the report of Mr. Gladstone or that of Mr. Labouchere, 
the chairman, the numbers were even, but the chairman’s 
casting vote being given in his own favour, his report was 
accepted. However, on putting the final question whether or 
not Mr. Labouchere’s report should be presented to the House, 
the motion was carried by a majority of one only. The tact 
and influence of the friends of the Company thus prevailed, 
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and legislation adverse to their private interests was thereby 
postponed. 

Yet, -vhen the subject of uniting the Provinces into a con- 
federacy came before Parliament in 1867, provisions for the 
future incorporation of the Hudson’s Bay territory with the 
projected Dominion of Canada, were inserted in the Act. 
During the first session of the first Dominion Parliament, steps 
were taken in accordance with those provisions to promote the 
desired issue. The Imperial Legislature moved in the same 
direction, the result being that last year the “Rupert’s Land 
Act, 1868,” was passed, with a view to enable the Crown to 
arrange for the transfer to Canada of the North-Western or other 
territory which the Hudson’s Bay Company now occupy. Mr. 
Disraeli’s Administration endeavoured to give immediate effect 
to the wishes of Parliament. Negotiations were begun, and two 
members of the Canadian Government, Sir George Cartier, Bart., 
and the Hon. William M‘Dougall, C.B., visited this country, on 
the invitation of the Duke of Buckingham, then Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, in order that the claims of Canada might 
be clearly understood and carefully investigated. Terms were 
ultimately made. These may be supposed to have partaken of 
the nature of acompromise. They were embodied in a despatch, 
which was forwarded to the Company as the ultimatum of the 
late Government. Before an answer could be returned, the 
Ministry resigned office, Mr. Gladstone taking Mr. Disraeli’s 
place, and Earl Granville succeeding the Duke of Buckingham. 
Another change directly affecting the Company also took place, 
for the Earl of Kimberley becoming Lord Privy Seal, he had 
to resign his post of Governor. A successor was found for him 
in the person of Sir Stafford Northcote. Of all the puzzling 
situations contrived by the fertile brain of the sensational novel- 
ist or playwright, that in which Sir Stafford is now placed 
would appear to be the most embarrassing. As a member of the 
Cabinet in the late Government, he was responsible for its policy. 
Should its acts be now impeached, he must take his share of 
the blame. Had he continued in office, he would have been a 
consenting party to such legislation, to carry out arrangements 
made with regard to the Company’s affairs, as might have been 
deemed expedient or imperative. But, as Governor of the 
Company, he has rejected the proposition which as a legislator 
he might have sanctioned, and which as an ex-minister he 
must still defend in Parliament. The triangular duel imagined 
by Captain Marryatt for the confusion of Peter Simple is the 
only known counterpart to this situation. Sir Stafford is a 
target for the shots of two parties, while able to fire at one only. 
Lord Castlereagh’s very mixed metaphor is after all less absurd 
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than has been supposed; for Sir Stafford Northcote does seem 
to have “turned his back upon himself.” 

As a whole, the problem before the country is not a difficult 
one. Taking the case as it stands now, and allowing the 
blunders on the one side to be a set-off against the shortcomings 
on the other,—looking at the subject not as heated partisans or 
exacting shareholders, but as those who think the promotion 
of the common weal to be a higher duty than the satisfaction 
of personal and selfish interests —the sole question requiring 
an answer is, Shall the convenience of a trading company, 
or the good of the community, have the first place in our 
thoughts, and absorb the chief share of our energies? Thus 
put, the reply is obvious. No one unbiassed by individual 
considerations can in these days maintain that a great landed 
monopoly should be deliberately upheld. What might have 
been deemed highly laudable in the reign of Charles the Second, 
has little chance of being regarded in the same light by those 
who, in the nineteenth century, boast of emancipation from the 
bondage of tradition. We may assume, then, that should 
Parliament be called upon to interfere, the Company need not 
hope to gain its point and maintain its position. 

On the present Secretary of State for the Colonies now rests 
the grave responsibility of dealing with and determining the 
questions at issue. Should the terms proposed by Earl Gran- 
ville be fair in the main to the parties immediately concerned, 
and be regarded by the public as reasonable and decisive, his 
capacity as an efficient head of the Colonial Office will be placed 
beyond all doubt. As a rule, our Secretaries for the Colonies 
are well-meaning but unpractical men. When colonies were 
small and subservient dependencies, the difficulty of managing 
them was slight. The will of the Secretary of State was law to 
them. Their complaints were disregarded. If they became 
unusually troublesome, coercion was employed to silence dis- 
content. A rude shock was given to this system of administra- 
tion when, towards the middle of the last century, a few 
colonists challenged the right of the Home Government to act 
in an arbitrary way, vindicated by force of arms their title to 
respect, and compelled the recognition of their independence. 
But the establishment of the Republic of the United States did 
not instantly transform the policy of the Colonial Office from 
one of “ meddling and muddling” into a policy of dignified for- 
bearance when to interfere would have been dangerous, and of 
judicious furtherance of the true welfare of the colonists when 
action was desirable. It would be easy to adduce illustrations 
of this drawn from the past history of Upper and Lower Canada. 
Instead of doing this, however, let us again cite Mr. Ellice, who, 
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speaking as one well versed in the subject, made this statement 
before the Committee of 1857, when referring to the manner in 
which Vancouver's Island had been treated by the Company 
and the Colonial Office :— 


“ At the time when the monopoly of the land was granted to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, in the terms of the graft, certain restrictions 
were imposed with respect to the price of the land, and certain other 
conditions with respect to the future government of the country, which 
insured from the beginning an absolute failure of the whole scheme. 
Lord Grey [then Secretary for the Colonies] insisted that the Com- 
pany should not sell land under a pound an acre. J believe that if one 
could recount to this Committee all the misery and mischief which has 
been done to our colonies by jealous and capricious restrictions imposed 
by the Colonial Office upon the dealings in land in our colonies, they 
would be astonished. ‘These restrictions were idle. Any person 
accustomed to the settlement of land must know that if you take £1 
from a man who comes to settle in a wild country, you take from him 
all the little capital which he wants to establish him ontheland. The 
land is of no value to anybody until it is cultivated.’’4 


The words printed in italics condense the experience of a man 
well qualified to form an opinion, yet indisposed to say too hard 
things of any department of the Government. The concluding 
sentence is especially noteworthy ; for it forms the key to many 
puzzles which successive Colonial Secretaries have had to 
abandon in despair. They set out with the notion that what is 
good for England must always answer ina colony. In conse- 
quence of their belief that the perfection of human wisdom is 
displayed in our system of land tenures, they endeavour to 
extend the same arrangements to entirely dissimilar cases. 
The propriety of making free grants of land they are generally 
unable to appreciate, and as little can they understand that an 
acre burdened with a prospective payment, however small, loses 
half its value in the eyes of the emigrant. Leaving a country 
where to be a landed proprietor is a social distinction, the 
settler in Canada or Australia desires to become at once the 
absolute proprietor of a plot of ground. In the scheme pro- 
posed by Mr. Disraeli’s Administration for making terms 
between the Hudson’s Bay Company and Canada, this considera- 
tion being lost sight of, a tax was imposed on the land, the 
sum thereby raised being handed over to the Company by way 
of compensation. It is improbable that Earl Granville will 
approve of, or that Mr. Gladstone will sanction, any such 
arrangement. The shortest, simplest, and most rational plan is 


1 Report from the Select Committee on the Hudson’s Bay Company, 1857, 
p. 334. 
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to extinguish the claims of the Company by an immediate pay- 
ment in cash. This proposition has already found favour in the 
eyes of several shareholders, one of them having advocated it in 
a pamphlet! which, notwithstanding many erroneous inferences 
and doubtful facts, is an able statement of the case from the 
point of view of an over-sanguine investor. We forbear enter- 
ing into the details of this branch of the subject. What we 
have to do with is the principle involved. Once that is agreed 
to, a settlement might easily be brought about. Nor in arrang- 
ing that settlement need the Company be dissolved. There are 
still plenty of furs in which it might trade. Indeed, centuries 
may elapse before the fur-bearing animals are exterminated 
from the inhospitable regions around Hudson’s Bay. We 
should think the Canadian Government would readily afford 
the Company every facility for pursuing its business, provided 
that the Company retired from the territory it is now desired to 
colonize. Carrying on its operations by virtue of a Statute 
instead of under cover of an “ Extraordinary Charter,” the 
Hudson’s Bay Company may have before it in the future a 
career of usefulness which no envenomed disputes will frus- 
trate nor dangerous rivalry impede. 


Hitherto we have considered the subject as if it were one in 
which a trading company and a North American State were 
alone concerned. But important as the acquisition of the 
North-Western territory is to the Dominion of Canada, and 
unwise as the existing monopoly of the Company undoubtedly 
is, there are considerations of still greater import to be weighed 
before finally despatching the whole matter to the dreary and 
sterile desert of solved problems. 

First among the reasons which may be urged in favour of 
the scheme here proposed, is that it will put a seal upon Im- 
perial legislation for our North American dependencies. The 
people of this country are unanimous in according to them 
everything which they may fairly demand. Taught by the 
lessons of painful experience, our desire is to avoid committing 
any blunders either in kind or degree resembling those which 
have caused so much bitterness between us and the offshoots 
of this country which now constitute the American Republic. 
There is no danger of the blunder being either repeated or per- 
sisted in that led to the sundering in anger of a bond which, in 
the fulness of time, might have been severed in amity. If the 
Canadians should ever wish to be independent, the obstacle 
would not be the indisposition of the Mother Country to hasten 


1 The Hudson’s Bay Company, its Position and Prospects. By James Dodds. 
1866. 
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that consummation. So long as they prefer to remain united 
with Great Britain, it would be unnatural and unjustifiable to 
render that connexion unbearable. The duty of our states- 
men is to promote peace and good-will between all sections of 
the Empire ; and in pursuance of that praiseworthy task, the 
Legislature has cordially assented to every measure designed to 
foster kindly feelings by providing for appropriate arrange- 
ments. Hence it was that when the several Provinces had 
settled the terms upon which they would live together in 
harmony and union, Parliament passed the Bill framed to suit 
their requirements. As acomplement to the Act of 1867, the 
incorporation of the North-Western territory with the Dominion 
of Canada has been advocated, and will be proposed. To refuse 
assent to this would be to commit a blunder of which neither 
the present Parliament nor the existing Government is likely to 
be guilty. 

That this measure would consolidate Canada admits of no 
doubt ; that it would also be of immense value to this country 
can be demonstrated. Our greatest difficulty, as well as our 
most serious social danger at this moment, arises from the pre- 
sence among us of a redundant population. Many hands are 
now idle for lack of employment. The will to work is strong, 
while the opportunities for work are few. No other remedy 
than an organized system of emigration will cure the evil by 
redressing the disturbed balance between supply and demand. 
There is room and to spare for our starving multitudes in the 
vast and unpeopled lands of our Australian colonies. The doors 
of the United States also stand open to all who wish to enter 
in and be satisfied. But then Australia is very far distant, and 
the necessaries of life in the United States are at present much 
dearer than in Canada. Thus the choice of Canada is one 
which the weightiest reasons combine to favour. The working 
classes who wish to emigrate appear to have come to this con- 
clusion. But it would be a misfortune if through mismanage- 
ment the movement should prove a failure. It is simply 
ridiculous to suppose that paupers and invalids who cannot 
earn a livelihood at home will thrive in a strange country. 
Perhaps the most hopeful experiments are those in contempla- 
tion for adapting the principle of benefit societies to emigration, 
combining the processes of emigration and colonization in one 
system. If working men would club together for these objects 
they might do much to elevate their class. Mr. Scratchley, the 
well-known authority on benefit building societies, has shown 
how this can be accomplished, as well as furnished many valu- 
able statistics in the appendix to the fourth edition of his work 
entitled Benefit Building Societies, pp. 13-18. Unless, however, 
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the other inducements to settle there are equal to those which 
have made the western prairies of the United States the 
favourite home of the exile from Europe, we cannot expect to 
see the tide of emigration diverted towards the British North 
America. As soon as the North-Western territory shall have 
been formally placed under the control of the Canadians, so 
soon will they be able to boast that in every natural advantage 
they are on a par with their neighbours, and are consequently 
prepared to offer an asylum to the houseless such as may be 
paralleled but cannot be surpassed throughout the length and 
breadth of the continent they inhabit. 

Another point of great importance to this country we can but 
glance at now. In the course of this year the Pacific Railway 
will be completed. As a consequence of this, it is expected that 
much of the trade between Europe and the East will pass over 
the iron way in the United States. Possibly,some of the glowing 
anticipations of the Americans may never be realized, yet it is 
certain that the possession of that line of rail will enable them 
to compete with us in the future much better than in the past. 
If we would keep pace with them, we must adopt their tactics. 
To do this is easy. The means for communicating with our 
Eastern markets are as great as those of our rivals, the essential 
thing being to turn them to as good account. Through the 
territory of the North-West, over the Rocky Mountains and 
across British Columbia to the splendid harbour of Esquimalt, 
or of Bute Inlet on the Pacific, the natural facilities for con- 
structing a railroad are everything that could be desired. 
There are no difficult inequalities of surface to be overcome; 
the pass through the mountains is nearly one-half less steep 
than that on the American route, while the country is every- 
where fertile, contrasting in this respect with the great desert 
across which, for a thousand miles, the Americans have carried 
their railway. But if this were all, we should despair of capi- 
talists investing money in the undertaking, for they are unlikely 
to embark in an enterprise dictated merely by a desire to cap 
the achievement of a rival nation. Sentiment and dividends 
are incompatible. Money invested in order to yield a return 
must not be employed for the furtherance of fanciful views. In 
the present case, however, the certainty of profit is as clear as 
are the advantages of the work in other respects. The route 
to the East through the Dominion of Canada must be called the 
best, because it is the shortest. Now, the minimum of distance 
implies the minimum of fares, and confers the power to surpass 
all competitors by underselling them. If this railway were 
constructed, it is estimated that the distance between Liver- 
pool and any port of China or Japan would be 700 miles 
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less than if the overland journey were made across the United 
States, . 

Enough has been said, we think, to show the impolicy of 
conniving at the occupation by the Hudson’s Bay Company of 
territory which can be turned to so many useful purposes, and 
made to prove advantageous to the Empire. It is fortunate 
that the ordering of the necessary changes has come within the 
control of such a statesman as Mr. Gladstone. He is unusually 
well qualified for deciding rightly on these questions, because 
he has made a special study of the points raised during the 
tedious Hudson’s Bay controversy, having on more than one 
occasion, when a private member of the House of Commons, 
striven to bring about a settlement. 

That the end is at hand we feel satisfied. Now that the 
public is awakened to the importance of the issues raised, delay 
is impossible. It was long before the opponents of the double 
Government in India succeeded in their object, but once 
they had enlisted popular feeling on their side, little time was 
lost in substituting the direct authority of the Sovereign in 
India for the anomalous rule of the directors of a joint-stock 
company. In like manner, the directors of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company must be compelled to abdicate, unless they wisely 
retire from an untenable position. As traders they may long 
continue to prosper ; as investors they have a claim to compen- 
sation for, should they voluntarily surrender, the rights which it 
would be difficult to prove are founded on anything but possession. 
With the settlement of this dispute a long and most embittered 
controversy will terminate. An end will also be put to what- 
ever is obnoxious in the last of those great governing companies, 
founded when the principles of the Constitution were either 
imperfectly understood or else were deliberately violated by 
usurping monarchs. 

The understanding reader’s imagination can alone picture 
the result when the vast British dominions, from the Pacific 
and the Atlantic Oceans, and from the boundary of the United 
States to the North Pole, shall constitute one grand Dominion, 
rivalling the most favoured country of the old world in 
every gift of nature, affording to pining and oppressed 
millions all the social and political blessings which render 
life happy and freemen proud. It is improbable that the 
forms and ceremonies adopted by Canada from us will long 
continue unchanged. Neither the Constitutien of the United 
Kingdom nor of the United States is perfect. A new people 


1 For detailed information on this interesting subject see The Overland 
Route through British North America, by Alfred Waddington (Longmans, 
1868). 
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must frame its own system of government. So long as the 
Canadians regard the happiness of the individual as the chief 
end of government, they will not be blamed whatever altera- 
tions they may think right to introduce. As neighbours of the 
most energetic and prosperous people in the world they must 
always be stimulated by a healthy rivalry. The fault will be 
their own should they fail to profit by their splendid oppor- 
tunities. One conspicuous failure is already associated with their 
country. It was the dream of Cardinal Richelieu and the ambi- 
tion of more than one French sovereign to establish a new France 
across the Atlantic. That their attempts miscarried is matter 
for rejoicing, because they cleared the ground for the trial of a 
far more notable experiment. In Canada, Frenchmen by descent, 
and those who by ancestry or birth are Scotchmen, Irishmen, or 
Englishmen, form a community, speaking the two languages 
which are most widely spread over the earth and are the most 
highly esteemed among modern tongues. As a consequence of 
this intermixture of races and intermingling of ideas, another 
nationality and a new people will in process of time be con- 
stituted. Towards ourselves that people will doubtless entertain 
feelings of tender admiration and unalloyed good-will. It is 
improbable that we shall ever alienate or offend them in a 
manner so absolute and unpardonable as that with which 
George the Third and his subservient and foolish Parliament 
are chargeable in the case of those among our kindred who 
settled in America in order to exercise there the privileges of 
self-government. In the minds of the citizens of the United 
States there is a sore which time will never heal. Between us 
and them there is a gulf which peacemakers will never bridge 
over. If we desire allies in America on whose affection we may 
rely, and to whose self-interest we need not basely appeal, we 
must turn to the Dominion of Canada rather than to the Great 
Republic. We feel confident that even after the Canadians 
shall have established for themselves a claim upon the admira- 
tion of the world, they will still take pride in loving and 
cherishing all that is glorious in the traditions of the Mother 
Country. It is our sanguine hope that her example will long 
continue to exercise an active and a benign influence over their 
conduct. Moreover, we sincerely trust that their achievements 
will entitle them to a large share in the splendid heritage of 
her renown when, in the remote future, the sceptre she now 
majestically wields shall have dropped from her enfeebled 
grasp, and her envied supremacy be as a tale that is told. 
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Art. VII.—Culture and Anarchy. (An Essay in Political and 
Social Criticism.) By MatrHew ARNOLD. Loudon: Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 1869. 


“ Wnuat is the chief end of man?” is a question with which 
Scotland has been familiar for two centuries. In its terse 
simplicity it states one of the ultimate questions in Philosophy. 
Its theoretical solution would be the answer to a fundamental 
problem in Ethics; its practical realization would be the ideal 
of a perfect life. In one form or other it occurs to all men in 
whom the reflective life has dawned, and who look beneath the 
surface of human action to discover its underlying root and its 
ultimate purpose. It arises from that instinctive craving for 
unity in our life, which is spontaneous and ineradicable. We 
are not satisfied by studying the phenomena of our human 
nature as a miscellaneous mass of mere detail; we desire to 
know the relation of the parts to the whole, and the connexion 
of the whole with its parts. The question thus raised has been 
discussed in every philosophic school. It is as ancient as the 
meditations of the seers in Palestine and the remoter East. We 
find it treated with marvellous subtilty and great breadth of 
insight by the more noticeable of the Greek thinkers. Every 
philosopher of mark in modern times has rediscussed it, and 
in his own way deepened the current of research, or added a 
contribution to our knowledge of the problem ; while it remains 
as fresh and full of interest in our own day as if the race had 
now awakened from the sleep of centuries to ponder it for the 
first time. Being thus one of the problems of the “ philosophia 
perennis,” its solution must vary with the character and pro- 
gress of the great systems, and be essentially modified by the 
prevailing type of each. It is closely related to two other 
cardinal questions in philosophy, “ Whence are we?” and 
“Whither do we tend ?”—what is our origin? and what our 
destination ?—questions which have nursed the speculative 
passion, and aroused the wondering curiosity of men in all ages. 
But the third great inquiry, “What is the ultimate meaning, 
the final purpose of our life as it now exists—what its present 
ideal?” is as fundamental as the others, and its solution is 
much more urgent. It may not be possible to give an altogether 
satisfactory answer to any one of these questions without 
partially answering the other two, as the three problems 
intersect each other, and their solutions are finely interlaced. 
The conclusions of Speculative Philosophy (culminating in 
Theology) and those of Ethics are ultimately based upon the 
data which human nature supplies; and as human nature is 
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an organic whole, the results we arrive at in one department of 
inquiry will necessarily modify our views in all the others. 
Thus, if (as is the case on the hypothesis of materialism) we 
have no light as to our origin and destination beyond that 
which the law of evolution and the sequences of physical 
nature supply, our ideal of life in the present could scarcely be 
an elevated one. We could not find a motive for the culture 
of our powers that would not be crippled in its action, by the 
obscurity of the source whence we have arisen, and the dreari- 
ness of the goal to which we tend. And if we appeal to 
history, it will be found that those systems which have denied 
to man all certain knowledge of his source or of his destiny 
beyond the limits of organization, have invariably lowered his 
ideal of culture. 

But the discussion of every great philosophical question 
must be untrammelled by the verdict which other problems 
yield us, or even by the data which kindred sciences supply ; 
and we propose now to examine the third of the correlated 
questions referred to, partly in the light of a recent discussion 
by one of the ablest of our living critics, and partly as a theme 
of permanent philosophic interest, which is unaffected by the 
passing controversies of the age. 

The late occupant of the chair of Poetry at Oxford (himself 
a poet and a thinker of no mean rank) has recently brought 
the question of culture before the British mind with singular 
freshness and emphasis. But we shall not, in the first instance, 
follow Mr. Arnold into those bypaths of subtile criticism (con- 
fessedly unsystematic), where he ranges with so free a step, and 
applies his doctrine to the prevailing tendencies of England 
with rare discriminative power and classic grace. Mr. Arnold 
has needlessly cumbered his discussion of a theme which is a 
commonplace in the philosophical schools (though he has suc- 
ceeded in illustrating and popularizing it), by criticism of 
British politics, contemporary newspapers, and religious societies. 
To that extent he has reduced the permanent philosophical 
value of his book. At every turn, one who may agree with the 
main doctrine which he teaches, is forced to dissent from his 
applications and illustrations of it. We may also regret a 
certain tone of harsh and almost cynical antagonism, which 
detracts from the otherwise constructive character of the book. 
We shall therefore approach the group of questions raised by 
Mr. Arnold through a brief discussion of the philosophical 
problem, “ What is the chief end of human existence—the ideal 
of a perfect life?” We must distinguish, however, between 
the theoretic ideal as an object of thought and contemplation, 
and the practical-realization of that ideal in a finite human life. 
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The ideal stands always contrasted with the actual, as that to 
which no one can absolutely attain, however he may strive, and 
succeed in his approach to it. There are conditions by which 
the range of human culture is inevitably bounded, obstacles 
which resist its progress and impede its freedom, which are 
irremovable within the limits of our present life. But these 
do not concern us at present. We propose, in the first instance, 
to discuss the Ideal of culture by striving to answer the ques- 
tion, “To what would the most perfect education of the human 
faculties amount, supposing all hindrances to that education 
were withdrawn?” Having answered this question, we shall be 
in a position to consider how those hindrances which prevent 
the realization of the ideal may be most successfully overcome ; 
or the relation in which the Actual stands to the Ideal in 
culture. 

What, then, is the relation in which human culture, with a 
view to human perfection, stands to the supreme end of life, as 
an ideal aim? Our answer may be stated generally thus :-— 
That culture (when the term is broadened and deepened in its 
meaning far beyond Mr. Arnold’s limitation of it), culture pro- 
secuted with a view to the entire perfection of our manhood 
and the reflex glory of God, is the one absolute and untrans- 
ferable end of human existence. This is our thesis. We pro- 
ceed to the proof of it. And it may conduce to precision of 
statement if we distinguish between the two principal terms 
made use of in the proposition with which we set out. The 
former, viz., “culture,” we regard as the means of attaining the 
latter, viz., “perfection:” perfection denoting the ripe result, 
when all the human faculties act together, vigorously and 
harmoniously ; culture denoting the process of education, by 
which these faculties are trained to reach that end in concord. 
The distinction, however, is fundamentally empirical, inasmuch 
as the resulting perfection, however harmonious and complete, 
can never be regarded as final. Its supreme value consists but 
in the condition it affords for a still further advance. The 
stages of partial perfection reached, become in turn, and neces- 
sarily, but “the stepping-stones of their dead selves,” on which 
“men rise to higher things.” In other words, the states of our 
human nature to which the terms culture and perfection are 
applicable, are at once both ends and means. Looked at on 
one side, they are ends, as possessed of a certain inherent 
value ; surveyed on the other, they are but means, as the con- 
ditions of still higher ends. But the determination of the final 
end of man’s existence as a being possessed of diverse faculties, 
the tenant of this earth, depends essentially upon the answer 
we give to the really prior question, What are the essentials of 
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human nature? What are the fundamental characteristics of 
man as a being distinct from the other existences that surround 
him in the universe? Driven thus backwards to the human 
consciousness,—our final court of appeal in every philosophical 
question,—we discern (in a way we need not tarry to explain) 
the ultimate fact of our personality, and, along with this, as a cor- 
related fact, our personal freedom. Let us assume, let us take 
for granted in this discussion, our free human personality, and 
along with it the possession of certain faculties (intellectual, 
moral, religious, «esthetical, social). It seems indisputable that 
if these faculties cannot be said to have a defined existence till 
their activity is called forth, is educated ;—if for man they are 
practically real, only in so far as by man they are consciously 
realized ; and if they are consciously realized, only in so far as 
they are used (cultivated),—it is plain that in that case the very 
end of the possession is use; that the activity of the faculties 
constitutes the supreme human end of the faculties. The 
fullest, freest, least impeded, and best balanced energy amongst 
the several powers of our nature thus becomes that nature’s end. 
Whether an ulterior end is or is not subserved by this proxi- 
mate end is a further question which we shall presently discuss. 

Sut in so far as man is to be regarded as a centre of personality, 
and as reaching his manhood only through the concurrent action 
of all his faculties, it is clear that man fulfils the end of his 
being, is, in short, tru/y man, only in so far as he fulfils the law 
of catholic or eclectic culture. We thus view man as a personal 
and free agent, whose nature is made up of certain innate 
powers, faculties, capacities (let him name them as he will), and 
whose perfection consists in the harmonious action and reaction 
of all these faculties. The most perfect human being is he in 
whom all the faculties are trained in equipoise, and balanced in 
their activity; each of his powers being vigorous, and all of 
them advancing in harmony. The list or circle of the faculties 
is the same in every rational creature. However stunted, there 
is none absolutely wanting in any human being. Even in the 
idiot and the insane (these malformations of humanity), the 
missing power is but suppressed. It is buried under a bad 
organization, crushed by a weak physique. The supreme and 
final end of every human life is therefore the perfection of each 
faculty in detail, and the harmony of all in unison. Though 
no analogy can cast much light upon a truth so ultimate, the 
following symbol may be of slight use. Let us imagine an 
inverted | cone, with its apex slightly blunted, but rising on all 
sides upw ards to infinity. found the narrow circle forming the 
base cluster the normal infant energies of human nature. From 
the apex there is an expansion upwards ; but with the rise per- 
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pendicular, there is also an expanse horizontal ; and the two are 
co-ordinate,—they are equally indefinite and limitless. The 
human faculties in their march from infancy to manhood rise 
as do the sides of the graduated cone, but as they gain in height 
they expand at an equal ratio in the widening circles of breadth. 
Progress intellectual, moral, esthetical, religious, may be mea- 
sured by the places gained by the agents who toil on the sides 
and circles of the cone. The base represents that zero of 
ignorance whence we set out; the positions gained and the 
prospects beheld are the stages and the partial lights of know- 
ledge. The lines and circles out-reaching to the surrounding 
infinite, and lost above and around in the clouds, symbolize 
that shroud of mystery which encircles our last truths, as it 
enveloped the first, that solemn veil of darkness which girdles 
our faculties when they have reached their loftiest culture, as it 
wrapped them round in their embryo development. The pro- 
gress from absolute ignorance to partial science, ending in a 
return to relative ignorance (the sum of our intellectual destiny, 
and a favourite theme of philosophic men), is thus faintly sym- 
bolized in the inverted cone. It may at least represent a circle 
of faculties advancing in harmony, each one being supposed to 
be linked to the first circle which formed the inverted apex. 
But as analogy casts but a pale and lunar light upon a problem 
which touches the region of transcendent truth, we lay it aside ; 
and content ourselves with announcing once more, as a first 
principle of philosophic doctrine, that man’s chief end is to 
cultivate his faculties; that the great postulate in the perfection 
of his nature is how to secure the deepest, widest, and intensest 
life ; and that all the education he receives is only a system of 
means by which this is more or less perfectly or imperfectly 
secured. 

We may remember, however, that in that religious catechism 
with which Scotland is so familiar, “man’s chief end” is defined 
as “to glorify God, and to enjoy him for ever,” and no one who 
is at once thoughtful and reverent will quarrel with the defini- 
tion. It states a great truth in brief compass. But it does not 
state the entire range of the truth. The aim of the compilers 
of that manual of instruction was not to write a series of philo- 
sophic aphorisms, but to arrange a practical digest of religious 
truth. And the philosophic student of the ultimate ends of 
human action may learn from the definition of the divines at 
Westminster, while he is in search of other aspects of the ques- 
tion with which they were unfamiliar. Let us take for granted 
that the chief end of the creature is to glorify the Creator; the 
further question immediately arises-—How is he to glorify Him ? 
By what means and instrumentality is he to proceed to the 
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execution of the stupendous task? And if his answer is to be 
more than a barren formula—if it is to be a fruitful maxim of 
life and conduct, he must know how to translate the primary 
proposition we have referred to from indefiniteness into clear- 
ness. How is man to proceed that he may succeed in this high 
and seemingly transcendent effort to glorify the infinite and 
limitless One? When, therefore, we perceive that by the cul- 
tivation and increase of all the powers of our nature to the 
greatest possible intensity, and in the greatest possible harmony, 
we are enabled to glorify Him in whose image our nature is 
cast, we feel that the formula is translated for us from the 
abstract to the concrete. It is by the use of all our powers, by 
becoming the very best and highest that as human beings we 
can become, by neglecting no part of our complex natures, but 
developing to the very uttermost all the talents with which we 
are endowed, that our humanity can alone grow up unto perfec- 
tion, “compacted by that which every joint supplieth.” In all 
this process of assiduous culture and effort, nan is but an agent 
under the will of One higher than himself, whose perfection he 
is instrumentally revealing. He is achieving an end, and fur- 
thering a plan which reaches immeasurably beyond himself; 
and he may make that end, and realize that plan, as a conscious 
object of pursuit ; but he is also an end to himself, and inward 
perfection should be a no less conscious aim of his life. We 
do not say that he may concentrate attention upon himself, and 
pursue his culture in exclusiveness and isolation from his 
fellows, but we do say that the perfection of his inward nature 
is at once a definite end of his labour, and the only means by 
which he can glorify Him who created that nature, and whose 
power co-operates with his own in all the processes of culture 
which tend to that glory. “It is manifest,” says Sir William 
Hamilton, “that man, in so far as he is a mean for the glory of 
God, must be an end unto himself, for it is only in the accom- 
plishment of his own perfection that as a creature he can mani- 
fest the glory of his Creator. Though, therefore, man by relation 
to God be but a mean, for that very reason, in relation to all 
else, he is anend.” The apparent paradox is thus strictly true, 
that man is an end to himself, though that end is not selfish 
or utilitarian. At one and the same time he stands in a two- 
fold relationship to himself and to God, and the self-regarding 
with the self-forgetting instincts are the two forces (centripetal 
and centrifugal) which, working in union—a union most perfect 
when it has become so natural as to be unconscious—cause his 
being to revolve in harmony around the central sun of the 
universe. 

When, now, we turn to the educational schemes of the so- 
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called “ practical men” of our time, we find that they nearly all 
ignore the principle we have stated. The fundamental flaw 
which vitiates their system (whether they explicitly avow it, or 
only tacitly hold it) is the ignoble concession that man may i 
renounce his prerogative as an end, and become mainly or 

merely a professional mean. The practical educationist abhors 

an ideal, as nature was said of old to abhor a vacuum; and 

his abhorrence of an ideal explains the fact that he cannot com- 

prehend how a man can be an end to himself. He cannot 
appreciate culture which does not promise a return in some 

benefit beyond itself; and to secure some obvious practical | 
utility, certain educational appliances are set agoing to obtain 

it, in the shortest possible time, and with the least possible cost. 

It is desirable to know the facts of history, and the laws of 

social statics, because these bear practically upon modern 
political progress. It is wise to wrest its secrets from the 

shrine of nature, for these can be made available in industrial 
production, and increase the “well-being” of man. Science is 

a fruitful branch of education, because science has joined hands 

with utility. But the ideal of a many-sided culture, in which 

a man regards the attainment of that culture as an end in itself, 

and not as a means to any end lower than himself, resting in 

the insight and intellectual harmony which culture brings him, 

is regarded by our practical educationists as at once unsub- 
stantial, and incapable of realization. It is also represented as 
inconsistent with the position men occupy in a world of mani- 

fold competition, and highly complex civilisation, with enormous 
subdivision of labour. We admit that to succeed in any one 
pathway of culture, a man must willingly renounce much that 

lies along its margin, and invites him on either side. There 

must be the distinct concentration of a special faculty on a 

special object to effect a special end. The brevity of life, the 
division of labour, the complexity of our modern civilisation, 

and the many new and recondite paths of research that are 
continually being disclosed in the onward march of discovery,— 

these things necessitate a sacrifice of some things for the attain- 

! ment of others; and while without division of labour no 

culture would be possible, with that division comes inevitably 

f the narrowing influence of the exercise of a special faculty. As 
our doctrine applies not merely to the few who have the leisure, 

and the means for the prosecution of the highest culture, but 

also to the many who have them not, we admit that most men 

must concentrate themselves with a piercing intensity of aim on 

one field of action. There must be some point towards which 

our main efforts tend, and around which our chief sympathies 
gravitate. Without such precision of aim, even splendid powers 
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would be lost. The practical man works by concentration and 
limitation. Admitting this, we at the same time contend that 
the general cultivation of the other powers, on every possible 
occasion, should not lame the special power. General education, 
with its wide and varied culture, while it gives a larger mental 
horizon, and broadens sympathy, should not paralyse special 
effort in a chosen sphere. But the position assumed by the 
advocates of special and practical, as opposed to general and 
catholic culture, is usually tainted by the base spirit of utili- 
tarianism. Whether in its grosser or more refined form, it 
estimates the value of culture, in the special department it 
selects, by the use to be made of it, by the ends it may subserve. 
It thus degrades it to the position of an instrumental means. 
It reverses the true position of the “means” and the “end” 
respectively. Instead of regarding the universe as a storehouse 
of educational forces, and man himself as greater than anything 
that educates him,—instead of interpreting the whole arrange- 
ments of human life as a complex apparatus by which the 
powers of the soul may be educated to their noblest height, it 
turns these powers into a number of passive instruments for the 
conquest of nature, and the accumulation of results! But to 
estimate the value of any department of culture by the extent 
to which it is available for professional uses, is as complete 
a degradation of our faculties as to measure the worth of 
knowledge by its market value in the world. It turns man 
into an ignoble utilitarian machine,—an instrument for the 
attainment of some trivial end relative to this brief time-life ; 
nay, we maintain that professional success, however brilliant, if 
unidealized by this wide view of human culture and wide 
sympathy with man’s varied nature and possibilities, while it 
narrows and hardens the character, is of slightly higher value 
than mere skill in a handicraft. Therefore, to train and to 
invigorate the entire circle of the powers; to form not so much 
the accomplished professional man, the thinker, or the artist, or 
the man of science, or the statesman; but to form a harmonious 
human being, with all his faculties educated to the fullest. self- 
government, self-possession, repose, refinement, and activity, is 
the very goal of human endeavour. To secure the inward 
ripening and the outward expansion of our life, the culture of 
thought and feeling, of imagination and sympathy, of our powers 
of reflection and our powers of action in a harmonious many- 
sidedness, is a clearly intelligible end of human existence. To 
feel the rich prolific powers which we all possess in germ, 
budding forth into leaf and bloom and fruit, not for the sake 
of the use to be made of that fruit, nor even for the reflex 
joy which the growth and expansion yield, but for the larger 
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wealth of experience which they confer, while the glory of 
Another ascends from it, and our culture is pursued with a tacit 
reference to Him, is unquestionably a nobler ambition than to 
convert one’s-self into a passive means for the attainment of some 
result connected with our earthly life. And in order to reach 
it, to make our inward being vaster, fuller, more mellowed and 
refined, we strive to deepen our intelligence, to etherealize our 
feelings, to chasten yet intensify our energies. 

But as this doctrine of culture has been rashly stigmatized 
as an appeal to the selfish principle in human nature, we 
must observe the real breadth of area which it covers. It is 
not separative and exclusive, but intensely social. A profound 
interest in other lives, sympathy with other minds, and effort 
to carry them with us in the pathways of culture, is so essential, 
that without the possession of that sympathy, and without the 
forthputting of that effort, no man is himself truly cultivated. 
One large section of our complex humanity of which the 
powers must be evoked, is that which unites us with our fellow- 
men. It is at the peril of our success in personal culture that 
we neglect to carry others with us to the best of our ability. 
Efforts to educate and raise the tone of society, to redress all the 
wrongs we see and can redress, to relieve misery, to promote 
the freedom and happiness of our fellows, and the moral health 
of the community in which we live,—all these are parts of our 
culture. It is true that the doctrine which we teach tends to 
concentrate thought and attention in the first place on the 
perfecting of the individual, but as he progresses towards the 
goal a corresponding influence is sent outwards on all sides 
along his path, to aid his fellow-creatures who are toiling with 
him. He strives after the realization of the ideal in himself, 
but this realization is impossible if he does not interest himself 
profoundly and unselfishly in the good of his fellow-men. Thus 
as he advances he creates around himself an altered world. In 
all culture we must “consider our neighbours with ourselves ;” 
only it is necessary that our consideration be enlightened and 
courteous, and that our deeds be wise,—not the crude and hasty 
efforts of our own idiosyncrasy, but broad, large-minded, and 
humane. If those actions which tend outwards from self to 
reach and help our fellows are to prove either stable or pro- 
ductive, they must be based on wisdom, they must spring from 
a cultivated state of soul. But the ideal of culture as certainly 
includes the self-forgetting as it embraces the self-regarding 
instincts. We dwarf our natures by the neglect of self-sacrifice 
as much as by despising any section of knowledge. Healthful 
culture is not the mere expansion of the individual, who, while 
pursuing his own perfection, feels “ his isolation grow defined.” 
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Such culture narrows the soul in one direction while it widens 
it in another; and the human ties which connect man with 
man, which unite one thinker with another, the speculative 
philosopher with the poet, the poet with the man of science, the 
scientific labourer with the industrialist, and so forth, must be 
recognised by each labourer while he pursues his course along 
his specially selected pathway. It is true that this recognition 
and sympathy will be more or less intense according to the 
interest we take in the results of the labour pursued by our 
fellow-men ; it is usually quick or sluggish in proportion to our 
actual identification with them. But whether identified with 
them or not, we may learn to extend a frank and manifold 
sympathy towards regions of human effort which we may never 
be able ourselves to enter. 

One of the very best criteria of a well-educated mind is the 
range of its sympathy with departments of human labour and 
study with which it has a very partial practical acquaintance, 
and over which it may have no expectation of ever ranging 
freely. An ungrudged recognition of their value, as probably 


equal to that which the individual is pursuing, and a power of 


appreciating their results, while the processes by which these 
results have been reached are not known, is as rare as it is 
fruitful to the mind that has attained to it. But surely it is 
possible to glance over some broad area, or down some long 
avenue of culture, which we can never hope ourselves to traverse 
step by step, without falling into the snare of the dilettante. 
We may sympathize with much which we cannot personally 
pursue, and appreciate much that we have neither the leisure 
nor the genius to explore. And thus our many-sided culture 
grows. Our faculties are not left to stagnate, even although we 
can carry their culture but a little way ; and it is the tendency 
towards perfection thereby fostered which secures a gradual 
harmony in the soul. No faculty is consciously arrested, but 
all are evoked according to opportunity. The result is the 
concord of many powers co-operant to one end. 

The advocates of a partial and utilitarian, as distinguished 
from a harmonious and many-sided education, aim at complete- 
ness in one special direction. It is in this their strength lies : 
their clear mastery of what they do achieve. And so far as 
their practice tends to thoroughness, as opposed to a shallow 
surface culture, it is a useful protest against dilettantism. But 
too often the concentration of effort to one path begets a bias 
in favour of it so strong that it at once absorbs the entire energy 
of the man, and blinds his eyes to the value of what lies on 
either side. Thus most of the advocates of scientific culture, 
not content with magnifying the value of a wide knowledge 
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of the laws and phenomena of nature, proceed to depreciate 
classical or esthetic culture ; or the partisans of classical study 
similarly ignore the claims of physical science. The specula- 
tive thinker, the poet, the historian, the mathematician, the 
artist, the musician, severally exalt their own department to the 
disparagement of the other (as they think), outlying realms. 
Each elevates his own section to the foreground, but usually he 
sacri‘ives his completeness to his speciality. So far it is essen- 
tial that he should do so; for the prosecution of culture no less 
than the business of life is regulated by the division of labour. 
But when the partisan of one department would urge all men 
to follow him, and desert the ancient pathways with which he 
is unfamiliar, or which he has no genius to pursue, he trans- 
gresses against a primary rule of culture, and a fundamental 
law of progress. Thus Mr. Lowe and Mr. John S. Mill would 
remove from the old curriculum of university study, or shut 
up within the narrowest possible limits, sections of culture most 
valuable to the race, which have hitherto evoked its noblest 
powers, and proved their value by their fruits, because to them- 
selves they are of little worth, and possess but a slight signifi- 
cance. Such reformers, like all iconoclasts, betray a certain 
rudeness towards unfamiliar phases of knowledge and of human 
interest, not far removed from that conceit which vaunts its 
little light, though it be but “the twinkling of a taper,” as the 
most important light for future ages. 

To possess a soul at once intense and many-sided, free in 
thought, flexile in sympathy, yet energetic in action; ready to 
receive and to retain new impressions, yet swift in its executive 
function which carries these into practice ; willing to see as 
many sides of every question as the question possesses for 
finite minds, yet not paralysed by the multitude of competing 
views, and not indifferent to a decision because a fragment of 
truth may lie in every one of these; not languid in action from 
the width of the intellectual prospect it surveys—such is the 
ideal of an educated life. It involves the possession of the 
amplest knowledge that is possible in alliance with the largest 
feeling, the widest range of sympathy in alliance with the most 
vigorous and energetic action ;—every healthy human tendency 
finding free scope for its exercise, every desire that is legitimate 
finding satisfaction, every one that is illegitimate being con- 
trolled, the defective called forth into power, those in excess 
restrained ;—in other words, the highest human culture is the 
greatest possible health of the whole man. All our powers must be 
braced by exercise, if they are to be healthy ; while the activity 
of each power is at once a stimulus and a check to the rest. 
From the very constitution of human nature, each power must 
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be curbed to make room for the action of the others; and self- 
denial, instead of being a special duty to be exercised towards 
a special portion of our nature under a religious sanction, 7s a 
universal necessity of our human life, if we are to approach 
towards the ideal of health. Health is maintained only through 
the control of each of our powers by the joint action of all the 
rest. A curb must be laid upon certain appetites, if a human 
being is to be even a healthy animal. Restraint must be laid 
upon his animal nature if he is to be a healthy human being, 
and his intelligent nature unstarved. But he must deny him- 
self the exclusive pursuit of knowledge, as much as the un- 
restrained pursuit of mere physical perfection. He must check 
the outflow of his feelings by his reason; his moral perfection 
must go hand in hand with the culture of his imagination ; his 
religious aspirations must have free course to ascend above the 
horizon of the present, and to start their hymn of praise as they 
ascend, but they must rise in union with his reason, and in 
harmony with his understanding. We do not mean that he is 
to turn to one part of his nature for guidance in the education 
of another; but he is to allow no part to encroach upon the 
rights of another, and that involves self-restraint in the culture 
of all. Thus our doctrine is opposed to all the unbridled indivi- 
dualism of modern culture. It opposes all forms of anarchic 
liberty in the prosecution of a special end, on the plea that such 
is the one thing needful for man, as much as it opposes a gene- 
ral torpor or lazy acquiescence in one set of ideas or one system 
of thought. It will thus be seen that religious culture is but a 
part (though by far the highest part) of this universal complete- 
ness which is the ideal of man’s destiny. We assume it as an 
axiom which no thoughtful man can gainsay, that exclusive 
absorption in religious enterprise, or devotion to religious thought 
and contemplation, is not the absolute end of a human being’s 
existence. It is in these things that our human nature culmi- 
nates. In these it finds its richest bloom and fruit. Within 
the area, so to speak, of religion, we find the sphere for the 
highest exercise of our highest faculties. But if the call to be 
devout were a call to subordinate the whole nature to the reli- 
gious faculty, to secure for that not only a dominant and regu- 
lative, but an exclusive authority over us, then, in consistency, 
the sooner we adopted the rules of asceticism the better, and 
that unlovely ideal of the medizval church were made real on 
our modern earth the better. We may not confound the per- 
fection of our religious being with the perfection of our whole 
nature. Many a man is tolerably well disciplined as a religious 
being, who is signally defective as a thinker, as a student of 
nature, and of humanity, or as a member of society. His mind 
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may never be permitted to receive the genial influences of 
Nature, or, it may be so cabined and confined to the narrow path 
of some outré experience that it may shrink sensitively from 
exposure to the bracing air of the world of thought. His 
feelings may be austere, his sympathies with his fellow-men 
soured and contorted, his very patriotism twisted, all through 
his exclusive absorption in what he deems religious culture. 
But ultimately his religion itself will suffer. It will pay 
the penalty of its own ambition. Desirous to absorb the 
whole nature, it may ultimately lose its rightful hold of a 
part. And even spiritual progress may be pursued in such 
a fashion as to take all grace and loveliness out of it, and 
turn it into the grim and forbidding image of a superstition. 
Nay, it is possible, in an unhealthy and overstrained sanctimony 
which is not religion, to neglect the common duties of life, on 
the plea that all the energies of the soul are engrossed with de- 
votion. In all ages, the merely “religious world” has tended to 
narrowness, by contracting the basis from which devotion springs. 
“Mere spirituality,” says one of our most thoughtful writers, 
“seems to exhaust the soil that rears it, so that Christianity 
must always gain much from extraneous sources.” But, on the 
other hand, a culture which ignores religion,—which is so devoted 
to the perfecting of the other powers that the religious instincts 
lie untouched,—is equally biassed, defective, and narrow. The 
apostles of such a culture forget that our powers must culmi- 
nate in worship, ere they bear their noblest fruit. Wordsworth 
used to say that the man who despised anything in Nature had 
“faculties within which he had never used.” The same may be 
said of those who omit the faculty of worship from their in- 
ventory of the powers of the soul. The speculative thinker, 
the poet, the artist, or student of science, who are so absorbed 
in their special pursuit that they do not allow the religious in- 
stinct to assert itself, or do not give it free scope for its fullest 
development, are to that extent defective as men, however perfect 
as thinkers, poets, artists, or men of science they may be. They 
practically allow a portion of their wondrous nature (and that 
the noblest) to lie unused within them ; and a singular nemesis 
attends the neglect. The very faculty in course of time vanishes. 
The repressed instinct ceases to assert itself. They become 
accustomed to the want, and can dispense with the action of 
the faculty, and ultimately they may traduce their very nature, 
by denying the existence of that to which they were at first 
indifferent, the culture of which they found irksome, and finally 
ignored. We may thus explain the attitude assumed by some 
of the greatest teachers of modern science towards religion. 
They have been so absorbed with the study of nature, so en- 
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grossed with the scientific passion, that they have quietly ignored 
the grander sphere of religious feeling. Those instincts which 
would naturally have asserted themselves, and ascended in 
worship, have been compressed under the force of a scientific 
bias. They have gradually collapsed, and, long neglected, they 
have finally ceased to make any appeal, being crushed out by 
mere disuse and neglect. We may place in the same category 
those very biassed advocates of logical culture, whose ideal 
consists in the character which Wordsworth happily satirized, as 


“ A reasoning self-sufficient thing, 
An intellectual all-in-all.” 


The merely knowing man is in reality an uneducated man, 
because he is so exclusively knowing. He cannot fail to be so ; 
as he ignores those feelings which either underlie or are inter- 
twined with all our knowledge, and, in so doing, he not only 
mutilates his nature as a whole, but attenuates his very intellect. 
No purely intellectual conclusion is ever reached, or, if reached, 
is of much value, without the co-operation of those instincts 
and emotions which intertwine their roots with all our know- 
ledge. Thus the logical mind, always clear and exact, but 
sharpened to a thin point, may tunnel its way into the heart 
of problems, but it works like the mole underground. It lacks 
vision in lacking heart, which is often the very eye to know- 
ledge. And so those systems of the universe built up by the 
logical mind alone, present us with the mere skeleton or frame- 
work of knowledge. They are not clothed with muscle and 
flesh, or animated with the warm blood of our humanity; while 
the cloistered students who elaborate them, cut off from the 
complex and many-coloured streams of human feeling, are gene- 
rally as imperfect men as their systems are defective structures. 

But, to return to the relation in which religious culture stands 
to human perfection, it is true that instead of regarding the 
religious as one of the several faculties which we must culti- 
vate in order to be perfect men, we may broaden the meaning 
of the word “religion,” and include within it the harmony of 
the whole individual life, as it is ve-bownd to God, in obe- 
dience to the precept, “Be ye perfect.” It is a fair question 
whether this extension of the meaning of the word is not at 
once a more accurate interpretation of it, and a better safe- 
guard both for religion and for culture. Religious culture 
would thus be the culture of the whole powers of man’s 
nature in their upward tendency. It would describe the uprise 
of the several powers—their homage in the course of their 
education into life and power. But in either case we must 
guard against identifying a narrow range of special thought and 
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feeling which we choose to call “religion,” with the true des- 
tination of man, the end which all men ought exclusively to 
aim at. 

In advocating this many-sided culture, we do not forget 
that the majority of men must limit themselves to a very 
narrow sphere of effort, and that the perfection to which they 
attain cannot but be exceedingly partial in the present life. 
This fact, however, does not invalidate the general axiom that 
the grand aim of every life, fettered as it may be by circum- 
stance, should be to expand to the very utmost limit of which 
it is capable. That remains its ideal, however much its reali- 
zation is hindered by the accidents of its present lot. And the 
injury that would otherwise accrue to one who is meanwhile 
“in narrowest working shut,” may be indefinitely lessened, if he 
admits that his nature ought to be trained to the very highest 
energy and harmony of which it is capable ; and if he refuses 
to acquiesce in bland contentment or dull apathy with the 
limits of inevitable fate. It is the recognition of the ideal, we 
might almost say its worship, that is the grand condition of 
progress and of expansion in this life; and by analogy we infer 
that it is also the condition of our growth hereafter. Now, it 
is said by some, “we postpone our culture in this world, be- 
cause there are gigantic practical evils around us; we need to 
meet and counteract these evils, thinking of other things than 
of self-improvement. There will be leisure for that in another 
world.” We answer by a question: “What, on this prin- 
ciple, becomes of the law of habit? Does not that law act 
with such inexorable force, that the man who neglects the 
present culture of powers, which he might have nourished 
into strength, will find “that from him who hath not, shall 
there be taken away even that which he hath”? Experience 
shows how difficult and rare it is for those who have passed a 
certain period of life without becoming, for example, catholic 
in sympathy, ever to attain to true catholicity. As there is a 
tide in the beliefs of men which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
faith, so there is a tide among their sympathies which, taken 
at the flood, leads on to culture ; omitted, all the voyage of the 
life may be among quicksands, and may end in confusion and 
wreck. The law of intellectual and moral habit operates with 
irresistible force on human nature as at present constituted ; 
and we ask on what principle it can cease to operate, or be 
superseded, while human nature survives in its integrity? On 
what grounds should a man who voluntarily cuts himself off 
from ennobling culture now, expect not to suffer for it by being 
proportionally incomplete hereafter? He will doubtless be 
greater than his fellows in the special sphere he has entered, 
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and in which he has, it may be at much personal cost and sac- 
rifice, chosen to remain. But on that very account the rest of 
his nature will suffer loss. His mere intensity in the special 
line in which he has laboured, however high, religious, or sacri- 
ficial it may have been,—though it may compensate to his own 
mind for lack of sympathy in other directions,—will never give 
rise to these sympathies in a future state. He must recognise 
and pursue the ideal now, or he must reckon upon inevitable 
one-sidedness hereafter. We do not forget, as we have said, 
that a vast number of men must be contented to go on in the 
tread-mill round of industrial production. They are doomed to 
toil at a handicraft, or to concentrate their powers on the 
mechanical processes of trade. Yet they may lift their eyes 
from the fixed routine of daily work, and in imagination see 
the fairer ideal hanging over them, as it were, radiant in the 
clear blue of heaven. They may also derive inspiration and 
energy in their toil, from the contemplation of culture as yet 
unreached, but not despaired of. Looked upon as a possibility 
of the future, it tends to elevate present labour, to ennoble what 
would otherwise be drudgery, and to redeem the meanest ter- 
restrial work from degradation. 

Three results seem to follow from the admission of what we 
have advanced. One of these is a large-minded Catholicity. 
This arises directly and inevitably. No man may scorn an- 
other’s pathway to perfection, however different from his own, 
if it be really a path towards that goal. As the original balance 
of the powers is different in each man’s life, so the course of his 
culture must vary; the order in which his powers awake to 
action will vary, and the harmony that results will vary also. 
As every class in society has something to gain from contact 
with every other class, as from each stratum in the great social 
fabric sympathetic movements nay pass and repass endlessly, 
so the most cultivated man in one department may learn how 
best to advance, by studying the course which other men 
are pursuing; and all may learn how richly varied a treasure- 
house our human nature is, how manifold are the pathways of 
its progress, and how endless are the lights of knowledge which 
all guide to one end. One of the most direct and evident in- 
ferences from the varieties of human nature and the possibilities 
of human progress, is the value of an eclectic spirit, and of sym- 
pathies that are truly and inexhaustibly catholic. 

A second result of the recognition of the ideal, as we have 
defined it, is, that self-satisfaction, indolent conceit of attainment 
(that worst foe of progress), becomes impossible. Every one who 
feels that a perfect ideal overhangs his actual performances will 
retain a sense of insufficiency. Ever craving a deeper insight 
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and a larger wisdom, ever aspiring towards new attainments, 
and on the outlook for fresh knowledge from every quarter, he 
will show a proportionate humility and candour towards new 
truth. No conclusion that has been reached as the result of 
honest search by other men will be despised, and none that he 
has gained will be dogmatically assumed to be final. There 
may be confidence in what has been reached, in alliance with 
that grander Socratic feeling, “ All that I know is that I know 
nothing.” We may have learned that “ best of all philosophical 
lessons, we know in part,” without ignoring the value and the 
validity of what we know. We may repose in the light we 
have, while we seek its increase, and sensitively shrink from 
that intellectual vanity, which deems its little light the centre 
of all truth and knowledge. 

Thus culture, while diffusing intellectual calm, always induces 
a slight intellectual restlessness. As it is a movement towards 
a result which can never be wholly reached—a constant process 
of becoming, of which the issues are most dimly seen,—the very 
stimulus it receives from the unattained breeds humility in the 
pursuer. In proportion to its manifoldness, and to the number 
of forces that co-operate to produce it, with the unforeseen 
issues that arise out of it, there is a loss of intellectual serenity, 
and therefore of the self-satisfaction which accompanies a 
clearly defined mental horizon. Self-complacency is impossible 
to one the possibilities of whose nature are infinite. The pride 
of attainment, however frequently it exists, is philosophically 
inadmissible in one who recognises the doctrine we now teach. 

Another result of equal value is that the harmonies in search 
of which some of the ablest minds have toiled so earnestly,— 
harmonies between reason and faith, between the spheres of 
knowledge and of feeling, between science and religion, emerge 
naturally, and without a struggle. If we recognise the fact 
that all our human powers are in their own place lights and 
guides, that all co-operate to one end (inasmuch as human 
nature is a unity),—-and that our perfection consists in the 
harmony of all and the suppression of none,—then the very 
possibility of a collision between faith and reason is prevented. 
If we have a faculty of reason, and also an instinct of trust 
which outsoars the methods of the reason, and which carries us 
into regions where the understanding does not follow,—except 
to put into shape and form the conclusions which that instinct 
reaches,—there can be no final antagonism between such portions 
of our nature. Every faculty or instinct leaves scope for the 
simultaneous action of every other tendency. Moreover, it is 
evident that in no inquiry can we employ only one portion of 
our complex nature; least of all, when our study is directed to 
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a revelation which addresses the whole nature. We may not at 
one stage of our inquiry make use of reason alone, and at 
another fall back on faith exclusively ; any more than we may. 
propose to solve all the problems touching the history of the 
human soul by rational analysis alone; or to elaborate the 
canons of criticism by a succession of acts of faith, or by the 
mere juxtaposition of sentences, wrenched from their context, 
and taken at random from a long series of historical books. 
But equally, at ali times, and in every inquiry, we find we must 
combine the action of our several powers, so far as that is 
possible, and exert the entire force of our being. The isolation 
of one portion of our nature from the rest produces immediate 
disease, while the dismemberment of our nature would be its 
death. Thus, to arrest by some intellectual ligature the free 
circulation of the moral life, or the spontaneous action ef the 
heart in its uprise toward God, would be as great an evil in 
the interest of Philosophy, as to cramp by some religious fetter 
the keen sweep of our rational faculty would be a mistake in 
the interest of Religion. To be the partisan of the higher 
portion of our nature is as foolish a procedure, as to be the 
hired and biassed advocate of the lower; and all such ex- 
clusiveness brings with it, soon or late, the penalty of anarchy 
within, a tumult of the powers more or less conscious. It has 
the brand of imperfection stamped upon it at the first, but in 
addition it works to its own destruction. Thus the command 
to give unto reason the things which are reason’s, and unto 
faith the things which are faith’s, is anticipated as we study our 
human nature with a view to the harmony of a perfect life. 
We are conscious of the faculty of reason, and of the instinct 
of faith. We are compelled to honour both. We find we have 
not to stint our reason in deference to faith, or to withhold our 
faith when reason is dumb, but that both, acting simultaneously, 
work in concord, and to a common end. 

But the question may still be put, Can any one realize this 
fair ideal? It is easy to issue the abstract precept, “Be per- 
fect,”—cultivate your nature till it is perfect. Can any one 
approach even to within distant range of that perfection? Has 
not the pursuit been always destined to disappointment, and 
does not the heavenly precept, when tested by actual practice, 
seem issued in a sublime irony to man? as most of the answers 
to our philosophical problems seem little more than the echoes 
of the questions proposed ; or, as Carlyle says of Hope, 

“What is Hope? a smiling rainbow, 
Children follow through the wet ; 
’Tis not here, still yonder! yonder ! 
Never urchin found it yet.” 
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Is not the same true of this Ideal, held up, like the cup of 
Tantalus, before human lips? Are there not gigantic obstacles 
in the way of its realization, inevitable bias, incurable one-sided- 
ness, faults of mental balance irremovable by culture? Nay, 
is it not better that the imperfections of the individual should 
last, and the race, composed of many individuals, attain to that 
which no one man can reach ? And is it not true that in propor- 
tion to the eagerness with which any one aspires after this all- 
sidedness, he falls short indetails,—that he loses the perfection of 
the parts, in aiming at the perfection of the whole? Does not 
universal culture lose in intensity what it gains in breadth, and 
while it widens the horizon of the mind, enervate and dim its 
sight? Finally, may not the cultured contemplation of many 
sides of a problem—especially if it concerns human duty— 
relax the sinews of moral effort, emasculate the man, and 
result in dilettantism ? 

It must be admitted that such objections are not to be 
lightly dismissed. It is true that no man has ever attained 
to the absolute ideal; but that is only saying, in other words, 
that all are incomplete, that no one has exhibited the per- 
fect harmony of a perfect life. It is also true, as we have 
already stated, that the perfection of human achievement 
is only possible through a division of labour, and that in 
proportion to the excellence to which a man attains in one 
department is his inevitable deficiency in another. With the 
individual and with the nation alike, the flow of the tide on 
one shore involves its ebb from another, the rise of the pen- 
dulum on one are implies that it has descended the other. 
And it is a problem whether this oscillation will ever end, 
whether one nation can ever unite in its national life, as at a 
common focus, the grander characteristics of all its predecessors, 
just as it is a question whether an individual will ever arise 
with an individuality so great as to be absolutely cosmopolitan, 
and who will therefore comprehend the scattered excellencies 
of his fellows blent in harmonious union. It is not likely, 
though we cannot say it is impossible. The analogy of the 
past is against it, but the possibilities of the future embrace it. 
It may be, however, that in the future, as in the past, the man 
of thought will be lamed for action by the very fact that he is 
widened for contemplation, and that the man of practice will 
be narrowed in thought by the very fact that he is animated in 
action. The temperaments men inherit may condition the 
types of character and culture which they realize; and it may 
be as impossible for the individual to choose his own type, or 
to regulate it when chosen, as it is for him to alter the form of 
‘his countenance or to add a cubit to his stature. It may be 
that in some natures the strength of one faculty implies the 
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weakness of another. But we may remember that in one his- 
toric Life all the diverse tendencies of human nature were 
brought into perfect focus, and held in divine repose, and that 
in that unique Ideal Life we find the harmony of opposite or 
usually antithetic powers. The realization of the ideal in that 
“ Life which is the light of men,” is a historical witness to the 
fact that it is within the limits of the attainable, and a ground 
of hope for man. We do not forget that the Divine was in- 
wrought within that Nature as it is not within ours. None 
the less is that Life the pattern for humanity. The very law 
of the Christian life is the reproduction of the image that was 
in Christ. If we add to it the prospects of a state of being 
in which humanity may expand on all sides beyond the 
boundaries which now hem it in, the precept which ordains 
perfection becomes intelligible. If we superadd to the present 
in which we both know, feel, and act in part, that future in which 
we shall know as we are known, and feel and act with unim- 
peded powers, we may see how our approach toward the ideal 
may then be incalculably quickened. Let us admit that no 
man is able in this life to reach that ideal harmony to which 
the laws of culture point, none the less is that the end of his 
existence; and he may start on his sublime journey ever 
approaching nearer to that which he can never wholly reach. 
While he lives on this planet he is surrounded by most im- 
perfect educational influences. He inherits a certain bias from 
his ancestors. He carries it in his blood, and develops it in many 
forms. He acquires another bias towards special lines of thought 
and feeling and action. He contracts it by contagion in subtlest 
ways from all with whom he associates. Certain prejudices, sym- 
pathies, and antipathies are inextricably bound up with the very 
constitution of his nature, while hindrances lie across his path 
in the very realms of culture into which he enters. In part, 
man shapes his own ideal. Humanity shapes for him the other 
part. The best that he can therefore hope to reach is an 
approximation to that which for ever eludes his grasp. He 
even ascends to heights which he finds he is incompetent to 
keep. He breathes for a time a serener and less troubled air, 
and is blessed by some gleaming prospect from the mountain 
summit; but he must soon descend again to the more prosaic 
valley, perhaps to toil in some vineyard in the heat of the day. 
The very definition of his chief end is, as we have said, a con- 
stant process of becoming, rather than an act of realization. It 
is a movement, now swift and now tardy, towards a goal which 
ever shifts and recedes as his culture rises. Always about to 
be, it never fully is. The ideal grows as he grows, advancing 
towards the measure of the stature of the perfect. The very 
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power of intellectual vision which enables him to discern in the 
distance that bright vision of the perfect, reveals at the same 
instant his own defects, and he feels from what a solemn depth 
of human experience the poet Wordsworth spoke when he wrote 
of those 
“ Fallings from us, vanishings, 

Blank misgivings of a creature 

Moving about in worlds not realized, 

High instincts before which our mortal nature 

Doth tremble like a guilty thing surprised.” 


But if we admit the ultimate necessity of cultivating all our 
powers in obedience to the precept “ Be ye perfect,” how, it may 
be asked, are we to know what our immediate duty is, with a 
view to that perfection? What particular powers ought we to 
cultivate at a given time to secure a special end? Since all 
the powers cannot be trained together, is there no risk of arbi- 
trary selection in the choice of one for culture at a particular 
period? Nay, is there no risk that the inventory which we 
make of the powers and capacities of human nature may be 
as incomplete as our own idiosyncrasy? Manifestly we may 
become the victims of a very faulty ideal, and may carry on the 
education of our natures along some beaten track of mere indi- 
vidualism, mistaking it for what is broader and freer. We may 
never traverse the wide areas of existing knowledge, feeling, 
and action, just as we may obstinately take “the rustic murmur 
of our burg for that great wave that circles round the world.” 
Hence the need of a wide acquaintance with what our fellow- 
men are doing around us, of the pathways -they are traversing, 
of the inheritances on which they have entered, or the regions 
they are exploring. We may say of culture, as Tennyson says 
of freedom, let it 

* broaden slowly down 
From precedent to precedent.” 


We must be guided by our predecessors, while we are not their 
slaves. We enter into their labours, while we cannot rest in 
any of them. But we are in no case left to the workings of 
mere caprice in the choice of a special pathway of culture at a 
special time. Our great guiding instincts decide these path- 
ways for us. The balance of our powers being, as we have said, 
originally different in each man, and the subsequent training of 
the faculties being very diverse from the first dawn of intelli- 
gent life, we find that long before we reach a time at which we 
must decide what track we shall mainly pursue, it is already 
marked out for us by the working of these instincts themselves. 
That we may often begin and continue to educate ourselves 
amiss, we must accept as more or less inevitable. We may end 
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with being to some extent unsymmetrical, because we began 
with an unconscious mental twist which we inherited. But it 
is the function of culture to rectify the bias, to redress the 
inequality, and to readjust the balance of the powers, so far as 
that is possible. One thing no man is at liberty to do,—to 
yield hopelessly to the difficulties of his position, and acquiesce 
in his inevitable fate to remain the victim of a bias. We 
magnify the virtue of the chase, even though the pursuit is not 
always rewarded with immediate success. It is the condition 
of future attainment, and is nobler even without the attainment, 
than is the attainment without the chase. He who gives up 
the pursuit not only succumbs ignobly to defeat, but that 
defeat becomes more real and appalling as he continues to suc- 
cumb. His eye, that once discerned it, now becomes blind to 
the real destination of man and the grand end of his existence ; 
and he becomes perhaps the slave of some profession or trade 
or handicraft, solacing himself, after the ignominy seems past, 
by the more obvious practical utilities of this life. If space 
allowed, it would be easy to show in detail how fatal to the 
highest life of the individual is this despair of culture, and of 
how little worth is any material benefit he may confer upon his 
fellows if his own life has withered, and its growth been arrested 
at the root. 

There is a wide difference between the preceding doctrine 
and the manifold special schemes which have been devised 
and submitted to men for the rectification of human life. 
The laws of culture are briefly summed up in this, “ Let your 
whole nature expand to the very uttermost of which it is capable, 
in every possible direction, that it may grow into a perfect 
structure, compacted by that which every joint supplieth.” It 
prescribes no rules. It is utterly catholic, cosmopolitan, and 
inexhaustible ; yet it is precise, defined, and clear. It bids us 
“forget what is behind, and reach out to what is before us,” 
“nevertheless whereunto we have already attained,” it bids us 
“ walk by the same rule, and mind the same thing.” Now, in 
contrast to this severe simplicity, we may have noted—perhaps 
with surprise—that many of the sages who have taught wisdom 
to past centuries point to one special end, the attainment of 
which would lead mankind, they say, to blessedness. Sanguine 
that they had discovered some scheme by which to rectify the 
disorganization of man’s life, they have assumed the office of 
guides, and have said to others, “ Follow us; act thus, and you 
will be blessed ; take this road, and you will reach the shrine.” 
Let us select any one of those schemes devised and lauded as a 
cure for the varied ills under which humanity labours ; suppose 
it in full operation, and achieving those results which the most 
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sanguine of its teachers could desire,—would the result be 
really a perfect human state, or one approximately perfect ? 
Would there be an approach to the ideal of human nature ? 
We venture to affirm that even the most ardent and enthusi- 
astic man who had sung the praises of his special scheme, would, 
in the gradual working out of his idea, pause, and wish that 
some new expedient might be added to it. He would find that 
as men gradually adopted his suggestion, it appealed but to a 
part of their nature, and while it might quicken that part, it 
could not stand alone—that its isolation was its weakness. He 
would speedily desire to supplement or underprop his scheme 
by sundry new devices of larger import ; and whether he did 
so or not, humanity would soon overstep the limits prescribed 
to it by its self-constituted teacher. It would either quietly 
or tumultuously break down the barrier, and advance on its 
many-sided career to a destiny beyond its own calculation to 
foresee. It is for this reason that systems of Philosophy are 
endlessly changing, that new schools of Poetry and Art rise and 
fall again. It is for the same reason that History is re-written 
by new annalists, who study the fossil remains of humanity 
from fresh points of view; and that Science marches ever forward 
with unimpeded feet on the pathways of discovery. We might 
add that, indirectly, it is for the same reason that social and 
political schemes are perpetually oscillating, and that commerce 
finds endless outlets for its energy. The great tidal waves of 
human thought, feeling, and action sweep onwards with the 
revolution of the ages, and a different deposit is each time cast 
forth upon the shore, to become the successive strata, each with 
its own record of past life, which some future interpreter may 
decipher and reveal. 

In the light of what has now been advanced, we may be able 
to estimate the value of Mr. Arnold’s teaching on the subject of 
culture. There are two tendencies which stand somewhat 
sharply contrasted in human nature (but which are not so dis- 
tinctly opposed as Mr. Arnold asserts)—that, viz., which goes 
forth towards thought and contemplation, and that which tends 
to work and action. To these two tendencies Mr. Arnold has 
given the names—open themselves to criticism—of Hellenism 
and Hebraism ; because the former, or the tendency to thought 
and contemplation—was the ideal of the ancient Greeks ; the 
latter—the tendency to obedience and action—was predominant 
in the Jewish race, and characteristic of the Hebrew law. He 
says that “the force which encourages us to stand stanch and 
fast by the rule and ground we have is Hebraism; and the 
force which encourages us to go back upon this rule, and to try 
the very ground on which we appear to stand, is Hellenism,—a 
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turn for giving our consciousness free play, and enlarging its 
range.” “Cutting our being into two, attributing to the one part 
the dignity of dealing with the one thing needful, and leaving 
the other part to take its chance,—that is the bane of Heb- 
raism.” “In Hellenism we find the impulse to the develop- 
ment of the whole man, to the harmonizing all parts of him, 
perfecting all, leaving none to take their chance.” In this 
statement of the case we detect a very decided Hellenic bias. 
In proportion to the extent of its national literature, the Hebrew 
race gave marked proof of the vigour of its thought. It did not 
traverse so wide an area as did the contemporary or succeeding 
schools in Greece, but it thought as profoundly and as effectively 
within its narrow region. The scribes and seers of Palestine 
did not sail out over the distant seas of knowledge (as the 
Jewish merchants did not traffic much with the traders of the 
East or West), but they took deeper sea-soundings within the 
limits to which they were confined. Besides, the Hebrew race 
was working out an experiment that was scarcely consistent 
with vast width of thought and a many-sided national culture. 
Its scribes were not encyclopedists, because they were the cus- 
todiers of a special theology, and because religious worship was 
the centre of their culture. Turning to Greece, where Mr. 
Arnold says we will find a tendency to the perfecting of the 
whole man, “leaving no part to take its chance,” it is not 
historically certain that religious culture, morality, and obedi- 
ence to law, were pursued with any ardour except by one or 
two of the most exalted spirits of antiquity. But when we 
examine the great systems of thought that have come down to 
us from that classic land, instead of finding that a life of con- 
templation constitutes the Greek ideal, we discover that the 
whole drift of Socrates’s teaching was practical—though his 
doctrine of virtue was not; that Plato’s ideal (the man to 
whom we owe the consecration of the term) was not a specula- 
tive one ; while Aristotle’s moral system is from first to last a 
eulogy of the practice of virtue. On the other hand, there is 
much to justify Mr. Arnold’s phraseology. It signalizes a 
radical distinction between two tendencies of our nature. His 
terms Hellenism and Hebraism may be held as descriptive 
of the two main streams of human effort, as these tend respec- 
tively to thought and to action. It is undeniable that they 
often act as counter currents in the sea of human life, producing 
storm ; while they ought ever to blend and co-operate to one re- 
sult. Mr. Arnold thinks that a predominance of Hebraism now 
menaces our English national life, and all our modern culture ; 
and he would correct this by a strong infusion of the Hellenic 
element,—that spirit which sits apart from practical questions, 
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and lets the mind and consciousness play around the problems 
which are raised. “Now, and for us, it is time to Hellenize, 
and to praise knowing; for we have Hebraized too much, and 
have over-valued doing.” We heartily respond to all that Mr. 
Arnold so powerfully and beautifully teaches as to the need of 
increased light, and of a larger amount of the Hellenic spirit in 
our time. But we may ask if there is no risk of our culture 
degenerating, and losing the vigour of its tone from that subtile 
quietism which steals over the mind that is always contemplat- 
ing, and hence postponing action. And is there not a further 
risk of missing the very light, which flows only in the wake of 
action. Let your “thought and consciousness play freely round 
the problem,” says Mr. Arnold ; whatever that problem may be, 
of graver or of lighter character. If this be but a summons to 
thoroughness of investigation, and freedom from all bias in the 
discussion of the problem, if it be merely a call to exercise a 
just and rational insight into every question, we cordially assent 
to it. But it is evident that Mr. Arnold would postpone all 
practical action till thoroughly assured of the wisdom, not only of 
the result aimed at, but also of all the steps to be taken towards 
that end. It is in this that we detect the Hellenic bias. But 
is not light frequently denied to a man or to a nation till they 
begin to act? Does not mental clearness sometimes follow 
practical action, and not precede it? Is it not sometimes 
morally fatal to postpone an action till all its issues are intel- 
lectually seen? And in this advice tendered to modern Eng- 
lishmen, to allow their thought and consciousness to remain in 
a lambent state, to let their faculties play around all problems, 
if it really means anything beyond a summons to clearness, to 
thoughtfulness, to thoroughness, and to catholicity,—if meant as 
a check to our British love of “ realized ideals,” we are convinced 
that Mr. Arnold errs through his meditative bias. The mere play 
of consciousness upon a problem that concerns duty will not 
solve it, unless action is contemplated as a sequel to thought. 
Hellenic contemplation, presenting all the possible sides of each 
question, and weighing them in delicate intellectual balances, 
may directly enfeeble the will and enervate the practical 
worker. Mr. Arnold would recall our statesmen from practical 
reforms to the meditative state. He counsels the leaders of 
opinion and of party, not only to care less about mere party 
(advice most opportune), but not to busy themselves with the 
redress of evils which they feel to be the immediate duty of 
the hour to them, to preserve a soul at leisure from itself, a con- 
sciousness unobscured by the mists which gather round and 
cloud all minds restless for action. “Let your consciousness 
play with the problem,” he says, “let thought stream in upon 
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it.” “Good,” reply the practical reformers, “we have done so, 
we have studied its conditions, we have sought its solution, but 
have found that the problems are not to be solved by thought 
alone. The mysteries of moral action do not yield up their secrets 
of light, while we 


‘Sit apart holding no form of creed 
But contemplating all.’ 


The enigmas of the spiritual universe do not reveal themselves 
to the speculative faculty roaming in search of them, as the 
medieval knights wandered in search of the sangreal but found 
it not. And while we continue to meditate, there is some risk 
of our being ‘ sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.’” 

The contrast between the two tendencies is seen in its sharpest 
form in the way in which they would respectively deal with the 
practical evils which menace every human life. “Sit still, and 
profoundly contemplate them,” exclaims the meditative sage 
with the Hellenic spirit. “ Arise and abolish them,” says the 
deeper wisdom of the Hebrew nature. “ Let your consciousness 
play freely around the problems, lest you fall down and worship 
the fetish of some practical reform,” says the man of thought. 
“Get thee forth into their midst, and ‘whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might,” says the nobler law of 
Hebrew action. It seems evident that to continue thinking 
over problems that relate to action, without proceeding to act, 
is to become speedily paralysed. Our faculties of thought may 
refuse to play longer around the problem, lest in that very pro- 
cess it becomes a different but more unworthy fetish than the 
other. It might occur to the advocates of Hellenic culture that 
were the Philistines whom they teach to practise this precept 
of letting thought play with the many sides of their own doc- 
trine of culture, it would be a considerable time ere they could 
receive the very Hellenism that is set before them. The Hel- 
lenist is in no particular haste to remove any existing evils that 
linger in the world. He appreciates the principle, “ Let both 
grow together until the harvest;” they are but a few tares 
amongst the wheat, a variety to study and contemplate. It 
would be an unsafe experiment to try to uproot a single tare by 
an effort of the will; rather let your consciousness play freely 
around the tare. He is averse to all crusades against existing 
evil. Did not the crusaders of medizval times, embarking on a 
bootless errand, come back in ignominy and failure? We re- 
gard this spirit as utterly fatal to true moral culture and spiri- 
tual progress. History, we remind the Hellenist, is full of 
abrupt and stormy movements even in that classic land of 
repose, and some of the most sudden revolutionary changes have 
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heralded the seasons of choicest intellectual growth in a people, 
just as the most energetic movements of the will have promoted 
the moral life of the individual. Even Nature has her earth- 
quakes, symbolic of those human forces that are subterranean 
and under-working ; but these violent changes have been pro- 
ductive of ultimate good, in keeping up the balance of physical 
force in the universe. And whether his action resembles 
nature’s more violent changes or her more tranquil processes 
of growth, whenever an unquestionable evil exists, it is the im- 
mediate duty of each man to remove it, and to clear the way 
for future contemplation by the vigour with which he works in 
beating it down. His primary duty is not to survey the nume- 
rous sides of the question in finely drawn analysis (in which 
case he would easily find a justification for any course of action 
he might eventually adopt), any more than it is his duty to 
consider what he would do were the conditions of the case 
altered. As Robert Browning profoundly says— 


“ The common problem, yours, mine, every one’s, 
Is not to fancy what were fair in life 
Provided it could be—but finding first 
What may be, then find how to make it fair 
Up to our means—a very different thing ! 
No abstract intellectual plan of life 
Quite irrespective of life’s plainest laws, 
But one, a man, who is man, and nothing more, 
May lead within a world which (by your leave) 
Is Rome or London—not Fool’s Paradise. 
Embellish Rome, idealize away, 
Make paradise of London if you can, 
You're welcome, nay, you're wise.” 


Again, in the same great poem he condenses much thought in a 
single line, which we may apply, as we have applied the pre- 
ceding extract— 


“T am much, you are nothing! you would be all, 
I would be merely much.” 


There can be little doubt that Mr. Arnold’s doctrine tends 
less or more to emasculate character, because it lays an almost 
exclusive stress on mere thought. It indefinitely postpones 
action. The efforts of the will are all subordinated to the calm 
luxury of the serene intelligence. Though it does not directly 
inculcate quietism, it does so virtually ; as it leads men to hold 
all forms of faith in solution, so to speak, or to study them as 
from a distance. Be it admitted that we need more of the light 
of reason to check the vagaries of a capricious activity, and the 
impulsive enthusiasm of a very practical people, in a very 
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practical age. Nevertheless, as the age is on the whole as 
practical as it is contemplative, we must sympathize with its 
forward movements, or we unfit our natures for the reception of 
that light which these movements reveal, and cramp our intel- 
lectual energies. It is true that the majority of men need to 
reflect more accurately before they act. The discipline of 
thought is the most valuable means of regulating the very 
miscellaneous and ill-assorted forces that tend continually to 
action in an unreflective manner. Men must be taught to act 
with wisdom, grace, and rationality; and if trained to think 
more profoundly, they may be expected to act in a more 
enlightened manner. But no careful student of history can 
fail to see that the risk of lapsing into listless quietism has 
been greatest in the most intellectual men and the most intel- 
lectual ages. Meditative luxury breeds inaction, indolence in 
facing the evils of the present, with a loss of faith in the worth 
and power of action, which is one of the greatest calamities 
which can befall a thinker. In proportion to the very delicacy 
of his perception of what constitutes the ideal, he may shrink 
from action till he has satisfied himself that he has withstood 
all false bias. But a disinclination to arise and take part in 
redressing an unquestionable wrong is very easily engendered. 
The fascinations of cultured thought are great, especially when 
accompanied with a strong recoil from the rawness of the 
common “ Philistine” modes of action, with their obtuse precipi- 
tate and unreflective ardours. But the Hellenist is most likely 
to become disgusted with practical life altogether; and in his 
anxiety to escape from the whirlpool of blind endeavour, he 
runs the risk of being left high and dry on the rock of a listless 
inactivity. That evil menaces human culture in every age. 
Though we may admit in words that thoughtful action is as 
necessary as active thought can be, we may unduly circumscribe 
the sphere of action, and find ourselves biassed towards that 
Hellenism which rests and thinks that it may not work unwisely, 
in our nervous horror of that Hebraism which works promptly 
(though it may be awkwardly) that it may at length see aright 
and wisely. And this is the extreme to which teachers such 
as Mr. Arnold tend. He admires all calm repose, self-centred, 
dignified, serene; undisturbed by the roar and strife of time. 
He pities all the minute and toilsome workers who lack pro- 
founder vision, and labour in a groove because they see but 
one thing they ought to do, and do it eagerly. He seems to 
overlook the fact that in all moral problems the legislative 
function of the intellect is the mere herald of the executive 
function of the will, and that we must sometimes act and obey, 
in order that we may see and know. 
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We do not wonder that Mr. Arnold is somewhat sad in his 
anticipations of the future. The prospects which he sees 
ahead are not encouraging, and he has few words of cheer to 
address to this generation. He laments our modern British 
“ Philistinism,” with its sordid worship of machinery and com- 
fort. But he offers no scheme of redress. He is confessedly 
without a system, and distrusts all system-builders. The sub- 
stance of his message to his contemporaries is, “ It is light and 
sweetness that you all need, therefore get light and get sweet- 
ness, both within you and around you.” But he does not tell 
the generation of the “ Philistines” how they are to get these 
inestimable gifts, except by bidding them look back to Greece, 
and “ let their mind and consciousness play around all problems.” 
He shrinks from counselling men to take part in any practical 
scheme for the amelioration of their fellows, from his antipathy 
to all rough and coarse movements. Yet every worker, who 
strives to carry the ideal into practice, must come into close 
contact with the ungainliness and awkward movements of 
those who are acting without an ideal around him. And 
this is precisely the difficulty which the man of the high- 
est culture finds in all his efforts to translate his ideal into 
actual life. The moment he begins to act amongst the raw 
unidealized portions of humanity, that moment he meets with 
an arrest; and it may be sometimes necessary to make a com- 
promise in order to succeed at all. He may have to descend, 
with his ideal somewhat veiled, to a level where, if fully dis- 
played, it would not be understood ; and by slowly unveiling it, 
he strives to raise the tone of society by degrees. It might 
even seem as if the worker’s own ideal would suffer from his 
contact with the masses of mankind; and it is perhaps for this 
reason that Mr. Arnold shrinks from identifying himself with 
practical schemes of reform. He fears that all reformers lay 
down their Hellenic completeness on an altar unworthy of the 
sacrifice. But no such fear ever characterized any great leader 
of men, any true prophet of the past, any powerful educator of 
his race. Can we imagine St. Paul, Chrysostom, or Cromwell 
(to select very different types of men), tarrying in the execution 
of a great and sacred task, lest they should transgress the rules 
of philosophic calm, after their voice had once been raised 
against the practical abuses of their day? We admit that all 
leaders of the people have been defective on many sides of their 
character. Inevitably, they are men of one, or at most a few 
ideas. If burdened with many, they would be proportionably 
hampered in the carrying out of each. Let it be granted that 
practical action is one-sided,—that it involves a sacrifice to the 
completeness of the individual or the nation. The want of it 
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is equally one-sided, and involves an equal sacrifice. And both 
the world and individuals have hitherto advanced by a series of 
one-sidednesses. Time, however, tends to rectify these. Re- 
actions are inevitable, from the very fact that the extreme has 
been approached ; and thus both Nature and Humanity readjust 
themselves. But the man or the nation that would rest in the 
centre of intellectual calm, and dread activity from the risk of 
one-sidedness, stagnate in the repose they love, and miss the 
gain of the extremes when the mean state is reached. 

It is not difficult to explain the melancholy undertone of Mr. 
Arnold’s teaching, and the helplessness of his Hellenic ideal to 
touch the miseries of the world, and rectify its disorder. He 
confines us, after all, to individual perfection, and never carries 
us out of the charmed circle of self. He leaves no scope for 
the centrifugal tendency of human nature. True, he does not 
directly enforce the utilitarian creed, but its aroma (if it can 
be said to possess one) is felt throughout. He even recognises 
“the love of our neighbour, impulses towards action, help and 
beneficence, the desire of stopping human error, clearing human 
confusion, and diminishing the sum of human misery,” as parts 
of human culture. But it is in their relation to self-perfection 
that these are valued ; the motive that urges to their cultivation 
is, according to the Hellenic ideal, the desire of individual com- 
pleteness. This contraction of the area of culture attenuates 
while it refines the spirit, and dries up some of the purest 
springs of human energy and hopefulness. When the Greek 
ideal is exclusively present to the soul, it restrains unnatural 
fervour, it represses fire and enthusiasm, but it also begets a 
distinctive type of sadness, intellectual languor, and ennui. 
We trace this in some of Mr. Arnold’s subtlest and finest 
poems, as well as in his prose essays. Exquisite and delicate 
thought is exquisitely and delicately expressed ; but a sad refrain 
of life-weariness seems to underlie or to haunt them all. It is 
partly the absence of faith in the power of unselfish action 
which imparts this tone of sadness; and partly the tendency of 
the Hellenic ideal to isolate its votary from his fellows. We miss 
the spring of creative joy which wells up in that man’s heart, 
who grapples with the evil he laments, in heroic self-forgetful- 
ness, and in the patience of hope. 

For the same reason we find that some of the most exquisite 
phases of culture are overlooked by Mr. Arnold altogether. 
The conscious pursuit of self-perfection necessarily fails in those 
regions where greatness, to be sublime, must be unconscious ; 
and we never find the unconscious grace of culture when the 
individual does not act, as well as think. Our thought is most 
vigorous when it is most conscious ; our actions are the fairest 
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when they are least consciously performed; and by far the 
larger portion of moral culture is unconscious. Even in those 
cases in which an effort of the will is needed, self-consciousness, 
and the desire to perfect our being by the act, is fatal to the 
act’s perfection. For example, if in benevolence we think of 
any after gain arising from its practice, the moral quality of our 
deed disappears. It ceases to be charity, and sinks to the level 
of almsgiving. So with the gain resulting from acts of self- 
control and sacrifice. It is only to be won when the very 
process of winning it, and the compensations which it brings, 
are altogether forgotten. We must discount these from our 
calculations, or rather make no account of them at all, if we 
would secure their richest bloom and fruit. 

Several minor points in Mr. Arnold’s teaching remain to be 
noticed. One of these is his separation of Culture from Religion, 
and even from Poetry, Philosophy, and Science; though he 
maintains that they all co-operate to one end. In vindicating 
his doctrine from assault, he seeks to prove that an enlightened 
religion and culture have a common tendency ; comparing their 
respective ideals, he finds that they agree in the precept, “ Be 
ye perfect.” We think that in this statement of the case, he 
has unduly narrowed the range of culture, and exposed himself 
needlessly to a flank movement of attack. It is at once simpler, 
and philosophically more accurate, to regard religion as one part 
of the universal culture, which, in its totality, is the true end 
and ideal of human life; or, as we have suggested in an earlier 
page, to broaden the meaning of the term Religion, and regard 
it as the homage of all the powers in their uprise towards God. 
Either the term Culture should be used generically as inclu- 
sive of all the human faculties and all their tendencies—in 
which case it will include the religious instincts within it—or 
the term Religion should be widened to embrace the action of 
all the faculties when they ascend in the tribute of adoration. 
In either case Mr. Arnold’s limitation is unwise. 

Further, we think that he has put himself into a position of 
needless and (at times) of almost cynical antagonism to what 
he calls “ machinery.” He uses the term in a double sense,— 
the ordinary one of mechanical contrivance, with its new inven- 
tions and large industrial results; and (as an idea derived from 
this) the routine or stock notions, and processes of action, which 
have been mechanically adopted to secure certain ends. As to 
the former, we cannot think that human nature, in finding an 
outlet for its many-sided activity in the direction of “ machi- 
nery,” acts in a way that is hostile toculture. We prefer (as in 
the case of religion) to include the practical tendency which 
finds scope in new inventions to accelerate labour, and to super- 
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sede manual toil by mechanical contrivance, within the sphere 
of culture. Let it be admitted, that it is intrinsically of much 
lower value than any other kind of effort, bearing on the perfec- 
tion of the individual. Still, as it implies the victory of man 
over nature, insight into her laws, and the utilization of her 
processes, it is the condition of other and higher grades of culture ; 
and inasmuch as it is a virtual necessity of human life, let us 
concede its value and respect itstendency. As to the latter, we 
think that what Mr. Arnold would substitute in place of the 
machinery he rejects, runs no small risk of becoming itself 
mechanical. Frequently he speaks of culture as if it were 
some magical instrument or weapon which its followers must 
wield to effect certain ends otherwise unattainable, to get rid 
of certain blemishes otherwise ineradicable. Culture, he says, 
does this, culture asks that ; culture forbids this, culture enjoys 
that. We become weary of the reiteration; and though the 
worship of machinery is everywhere denounced, and the effort 
to accomplish by certain stock methods certain preconceived 
results is represented as the very bane of our modern civilisa- 
tion, we cannot avoid feeling that the new instrument may be 
worshipped as a new “ machine,” though baptized with the 
name of Culture. This result is almost certain should Mr. 
Arnold have the satisfaction of seeing a school of disciples arise 
to follow him in their devotion to the Hellenic ideal. In their 
hands it would degenerate. The pecdrns of the master would 
become a stock notion to the disciples; and either dilettantism 
would ensue, or a more defined system would arise, and the 
pupils learn to swear by their rabbi. As we have used the term 
Culture, it only amounts to a convenient phrase by which the 
process of education is tersely described. 

Then when Mr. Arnold endeavours to explain the ultimate 
meaning of his doctrine, he tells us that his aim is “to see things 
as they are.” “To this culture sticks fondly.” Again and 
again he reiterates the statement that culture refers “all our 
operating to a firm intelligible law of things;” but when we ask 
what this law is, we have no firm intelligible answer. We are 
not landed in the ultimate mystery of a first principle, but we 
are lost in the mist of an abstract proposition. We ask for an 
interpretation and we obtain a formula, we desire bread and- 
we receive a stone. Instead of a fruitful and elastic rule which 
might become a guiding principle,—a test by which to distin- 
guish the spurious from the real,—we have a barren aphorism, 
which in its turn runs no small danger of being “ worshipped 
as a fetish” by those who may adopt it. 

To say that a tone of intellectual arrogance, especially towards 
this generation, characterizes all Mr. Arnold’s teaching is per- 
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haps to say too much ; but his attitude is austere, and his work 
is not lovingly and healthily constructive. He would have ac- 
complished a nobler and more durable result had he restrained 
his powers of polished satire, and while more sparing in his 
criticism of minor men and measures, had contented himself 
with holding up an exalted ideal to his contemporaries. 
Respect for your adversary is a prime condition of success in 
intellectual warfare ; respect for your pupils (even although they 
are Philistines) a condition of successful teaching. A singularly 
acute and victorious critic of our existing systems, Mr. Arnold 
proclaims that they all lack “sweetness and light.” It is well 
that we have one amongst us so profoundly in sympathy with 
the Hellenic ideal, and so swift to correct our British “ Philistin- 
ism” with its rash impulses, its stock notions, and vulgar appre- 
ciations. But we cannot regard the critic’s as the highest type 
of mind. Mr. Arnold is not of the mould of Carlyle, who with 
all his destructive energy is kindly within, and creative, with 
no touch of the cynic in his nature. He has the critic’s clear 
eye; but he lacks the warmth, the large fertility, the creative 
sympathy and kindliness of the seer. He has told us over and 
over again that he is a man without a system. He can hardly 
expect to induce the age to follow him towards an ideal of which 
the root is so very vague. But while theoretically disowning 
system, and hitting hard at the system-makers, he is practically 
forced to depart from this attitude of negation. He brings 
forward several highly elaborate and suggestive schemes, which 
he tells us “culture approves.” He is anxious to guard us 
against supposing that when by the help of culture he “ criticises 
some imperfect doing or other, he has in his eye some well- 
known rival plan of doing which he wants to serve and recom- 
mend.” But in spite of this protest against a course, which he 
elsewhere describes as “ giving the victory to some rival fetish,” 
he is compelled to do much more than merely “turn a fresh 
stream of thought on the matter in question.” Thus he praises 
a National Church, and is vehemently opposed to all disestab- 
lishment. He even satirizes the advocates of the latter, and 
imputes unworthy motives to the present Liberal leader; and 
in his opposition to the unbridled individualism of Dissent, he 
wishes us to fall back on “ what has commended itself most to 
the religious life of the nation.” But may not the idea conveyed 
in this phrase become as absolute a “stock notion” as any of 
those which Nonconformity worships? It may degenerate into 
the mere authority of the past, andthe nation find itself fettered by 
tradition. And may not the advocates of Nonconformity make a 
similar appeal to “ what has commended itself to the religious 
life of the nation,” and plead a raison d’étre in pointing to the 
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past history of their sects? Mr. Arnold finds that culture 
“leads him to propose to do for the Nonconformists more than 
they themselves venture to claim,” more than the Dean of 
Westminster and his party have proposed in their scheme of a 
National Church of the future. Culture, he says, leads us to 
think that the best thing is “ to establish, that is, to bring into 
contact with the main current of national life in Ireland, the 
Roman Catholic and Presbyterian Churches along with the 
Anglican Church ; and in England a Congregational church of 
like rank and status with our Episcopal one.” Is not that a 
gigantic “rival plan of doing”? and its proposer has not told us 
how “culture approves” of it. We have only his individual 
opinion that such is the verdict of cultivated thought on the 
point in question. Said we not truly, that his repudiation of 
practical schemes breaks down ; and that the link of connexion 
between the scheme he actually submits, and the culture which 
he teaches, is so vague as to be imperceptible? 

Again, we find Mr. Arnold frequently generalizing from data 
which do not warrant his inferences ; and it is the tendency of 
all comprehensive generalization to become vague in propor- 
tion to the breadth of the area it covers. Thus in his remark- 
able classification of British society into the three grades of the 
Philistines, the Barbarians, and the Populace, while he has suc- 
cessfully named and acutely criticised the first of the three, and 
may be almost said to have minted a new term for current use 
in the English language, it is not likely that his second term 
will be either appreciated as accurate or adopted to any extent. 
On the whole it is a mistake to divide society by sharp lines of 
demarcation into classes founded on intellectual differences. In 
no case is the risk of false classification greater, as we deal with a 
type of existence of which the forces are so manifold, so protean, 
and so many of its phenomena latent, while their sources are so 
obscure. Each caste or class in society shades into that which 
is contiguous to it by fine and almost imperceptible gradations ; 
they sometimes intersect each other, and often meet in the same 
individual. This fact has not escaped the notice of so observ- 
ant a critic as Mr. Arnold. But we doubt if he has given due 
weight to it, or if he sufficiently recognises the presence of the 
Barbarian element among the populace, and of the Philistine 
element amongst his barbarians. If the crossings and blend- 
ings of these types are very numerous, the success of his classi- 
fication is weakened. And if the variability of the type is 
admitted to the extent which we think it must be admitted, 
the distinctive features of the three classes, as they now exist, 
would need to be much more marked, to warrant Mr. Arnold’s 
classification. 
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As a further instance of rash generalization, we are told of 
“a law” which “forbids the rearing outside of National Esta- 
blishments of men of the highest spiritual significance.” The 
accuracy of this estimate will depend on the ideal of spiritual 
significance which the student of history forms, and also on the 
glass through which he studies historical phenomena. But we 
hazard the counter assertion (with a strong bias in favour of 
Establishments), that there are as many minds of the highest 
spiritual significance outside of all Establishments as within 
their venerable precincts. The explanation of the law he has 
discovered, which Mr. Arnold gives, is, that Nonconformity is 
“not in contact with the main current of national life.’ The 
explanation is as inconclusive as the law. Surely the current 
that sweeps outside of Church Establishments is as broad, as 
various, and sometimes as deep as that which flows within their 
banks. All the facts, we are afraid, do not tally with this theory ; 
and in those individual cases to which Mr. Arnold’s statement 
applies (and it applies to many), the real explanation of the 
defect is not remoteness from the main stream of national life, 
but an inability fully to comprehend that stream, and to sym- 
pathize with the mixed elements of which it is composed. 

It may seem ungracious towards a writer who has done so 
much to illustrate and to advance some of the choicest forms 
of culture, to object to the terms he has made such frequent 
use of in teaching these. But Swift’s phrase, “sweetness and 
light,” which Mr. Arnold thinks the most appropriate to 
describe the twofold tendency of culture toward the Beautiful, 
and towards Intelligence, is far from felicitous. Sweetness has 
a flavour of mere sensation, with which we would willingly 
dispense ; and light is not sufficiently discriminative if it is to 
be confined to the action of the intellect. There is moral as 
well as mental light. 

At the beginning of this article we referred to the relation 
in which the doctrine of Ideal Culture stands to kindred pro- 
blems ; and there are at least two other questions closely related 
to the one with which we started, “ What is the chief end of 
Man?” They are these—‘ Whence have we come?” and 
“ Whither do we tend?” Wemay be able to answer the first of 
the three, without obtaining a philosophical reply to the other two; 
but we cannot pursue the course which that answer indicates, 
without some approximate solution of the others. And every 
doctrine of culture which ignores them, or pronounces them 
insoluble, is to that extent defective in moral power, if it does 
not lack all moral leverage. We need some dpxy xivgnceus, 
What force is to urge the soul forwards in this career of many- 
sided life? What is to facilitate the progressive harmony of 
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its powers? Is it true,as Mr. Arnold represents Empedocles 
as saying— 
** Once read thy own heart right, 

And thou hast done with fears ; 

Man gets no other light, 

Search he a thousand years” ? 
Must the force proceed from human nature itself, and its rela- 
tion to this present state of being ? or must it not rather spring 
from a perception of our Origin and our Destination? If we 
perceive that we have emerged from the Infinite, not as atoms 
developed by the slow evolution of an eternal Force, but as 
beings cast in the image of the Creator, and destined to immor- 
tality, we have a motive for the culture of our powers that is 
inexhaustible. If, on the contrary, we merely stand by the 
side of the stream of human existence, or float on its upper 
surface, wholly ignorant of its origin and of its issue, we may 
drift with the current, but we can have no motive to advance. 
It would be a matter of indifference to us where we stood along 
the margin of a line, both ends of which are lost in the dark- 
ness of the Infinite. But as we need inducements and stimuli 
to urge us forward, we must know the points from which and 
to which we tend. Where can we find a motive to progress, 
if not in the ambition to reach “the measure of the stature of 
the perfect” ? When we remember our origin and discern our 
immortality, we continue the laborious quest for knowledge, 
we willingly renounce beliefs that have proved their imma- 
turity by our advancing growth. Every branch of philosophic 
study, of scientific labour, or of artistic toil, yields us some new 
element with which to carry on the education of our powers. 
We venerate the past and strive to learn from its rich accumu- 
lations, but we aim at a larger and more mellowed culture than 
any that the past has bequeathed to us; while we remember 
that Man himself is “ greater than anything that educates him,” 
greater than any object that surrounds him in the universe of 
finite existence. 
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Art. VIII.—Pustic Works IN INDIA. 


1. Reports of the Proceedings of the Government of India in the 
Public Works Department. Printed at Calcutta by order 
of His Excellency the Governor-General in Council. 

2. Administrative Reports of the Public Works Department of 
the various Presidencies of India. 

3. Indian Polity. By Major Grorce CHESNEY, R.E., Accoun- 
tant-General to the Government of India, Public Works 
Department. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 


“ Roaps for India ?”—* Why, India is itself one great road !” 

Such was the evidence tendered to a Committee of the House 
of Commons, which happened not long ago to be engaged in- 
quiring into the wants of our Eastern Empire—the witness in 
this instance being a member of Parliament enjoying the repu- 
tation of knowing India well. 

By the assertion that India is itself a road, this gentleman 
meant to imply that the sun-dried soil and empty water-courses 
found there during the rainless months of each year afford 
every requisite facility for the movements of its inhabitants. 
To him, and to a once considerable but now scarcer class who 
think with him, there seemed nothing amiss in a condition of 
things which compelled the cultivator, when carting his pro- 
duce to market, to undertake a journey across country in fox- 
hunting fashion, or at best along roads of a description so 
rude as to entail a certain waste of time, and a consider- 
able risk of accident. For, notwithstanding frequent invoca- 
tions of his gods, and many stimulative twistings applied to the 
tails of his oxen, the driver might consider himself lucky who 
reached the end of his journey without sustaining injury in cart 
or bullocks—racked to pieces in ruts which immersed wheels 
up to the axle-tree, or goaded to death in struggles to cross 
passes hardly practicable for unladen animals. 

The setting in of the annual rains of the tropics, which 
saturate the loamy soil and flood the bridgeless rivers to an ex- 
tent prohibiting the passage of travellers, and which, in fact, is 
the signal for the owners of carts to remove the wheels and 
store them in dry places throughout each June, July, and 
August—this complete suspension of the traffic of the country 
might at all events have seemed capable of evoking an admis- 
sion of the necessity of some remedial measure. But no! In 
the minds of certain Anglo-Indian praisers of past times, this 
very consequence of a want of roads appeared to offer a conclu- 
sive proof that no roads were needed. 
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We trust we are correct in saying that views of this retro-active 
nature are no longer prevalent among us ; and that they need now 
be considered only in the light of causes which explain the faint 
progress works of improvement have hitherto made in India. Of 
late each fresh Secretary of State for India—and during half-a- 
dozen years we have had about as many occupants of the office— 
has lost no opportunity of stating his conviction of the import- 
ance of roads and canals for his charge. And, doubtless, each has 
used efforts to give his views effect. Some progress, too, has 
actually been realized in this direction. But much, very much, 
work yet remains to be done. Districts as large as half-a- 
dozen English counties put together, and possessing a soil more 
fertile than is to be found in Europe, are without roads for the 
conveyance of their crops to market. Others, equally rich and 
extensive, are liable to periodical visitations of famine, owing to 
the want of water, which might with care be led along chan- 
nels, to irrigate their fields. In such parts of India a year of 
drought means a year of death. 

No doubt the task of meeting these many requirements 
is no easy one. The field of labour is so vast: the means im- 
mediately available for work appear so inconsiderable. Nature 
seems there so all-powerful: Man so feeble, so liable to be 
soothed into sloth by the enervating influences of climate. 
The very extent and intricacy of the official machine by which 
an order is conveyed from the lips of the Minister in London 
to the ear of the man who is to work it out in India, would 
alone interpose serious risks of delay, if not of absolute abortion. 
And the Minister must find it no easy matter to hit off a happy 
medium between the execution of imperfect projects, pressed 
for his adoption by enthusiasts within or schemers without, 
and the no less mischievous alternative of inaction to which 
the faulty system of Public Works? finance or the advice of 
over-cautious counsellors might well drive him. 

He cannot adopt the course pursued in the case of the 
grand mosques, temples, and tanks which mark the reigns of 
former rulers of India. Shah Jehan might unhesitatingly 
order every labouring man and every beast of burden within 
a given circuit, to be impressed into the task of damming up 
an artificial lake for irrigation, or of opening a way across a 


1 In describing works of improvement we shall hereafter adopt the com- 
prehensive designation of Public Works used in Anglo-Indian official lan- 
guage, and of which we give the following interpretation by Major Chesney : 
—‘‘In India the term Public Works has always been applied to every kind 
of building operations undertaken by the Government, and includes, there- 
fore, the construction and repairs of all State buildings, civil and military, 
as well as the prosecution of roads, railways, and irrigation works.” —Jndian 
Polity, p. 357. 
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a mountain pass. But Queen Victoria could not venture on 
so Eastern a form of procedure. Compulsory labour has an 
evil sound in the ear of an Englishman. He cannot be brought 
to consider its application in other countries as in any degree 
excused by the fact of its having not long ago existed in prin- 
ciple in his own. 

Yet in justice to our predecessors in the East, it must be 
acknowledged that forced labour was in many respects not ill 
adapted to the circumstances of their subjects. The languid 
temperament inherent in inter-tropical nations, added to habitual 
subjection to arbitrary authority, has rendered the native of 
India more inclined to obey a command to work than to 
respond to an invitation that work shall be done in considera- 
tion of a recompense. As in France the national need for 
despotic control is alleged to be shadowed forth in the words 
“Tl est défendu,” which everywhere meet the eye of the 
traveller in that country—so in India the inborn reverence 
for authority is typified in the idioms of its language, of which 
“Hookm hai” (It is decreed) appear the words ever on the lips 
of its people. The very terms in which a prohibition is 
expressed serve to show this national craving after command- 
ments. The doorkeeper whose duty it is to bar the entrance 
of a mosque, or other forbidden place, stops the intending 
trespasser with the injunction, “There is no order for you to 
enter here.” And so it is in almost every phase of thought 
or action. 

Government, in the mind of the man of Hindustan, means 
a mighty inscrutable thing, endowed with undisputed power to 
use its subjects as to it seems best, and called upon to regulate 
by rule every act of their existence. With him all sense of 
individuality is effectually merged in a consciousness of con- 
stituting a marvellously small fraction of a great human whole 
lying at the absolute disposal of his sovereign. An order to 
labour on behalf of this master seems to him a very reasonable 
exercise of power. 

Nor must it be imagined that labour was exacted after 
the fashion of the hard taskmasters who exist in English 
minds in association with this state of things. Those who 
have mixed much with the natives of India know that in 
their treatment of servants they are kind and considerate. The 
word “slave” has no proper equivalent in their language. “Son 
of the house” is the term generally used to denote the African 
who at times may be found in the domestic establishment of a 
Mussulman—slave in so far that he was bought in the 
market—but wearing his bonds lightly, as may be imagined from 
the kindly epithet accorded to him. To meet slavery in its 
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English sense, one must pass the mountains of the Hindoo 
Koosh, and seek for it in Balkh or Bokhara. 

In carrying out this compulsory process, the Mogul Shahs 
observed in a fair degree the dictates of humanity and the pre- 
judices of religion. Labour was demanded only during the 
season when agricultural operations in India are at a stand- 
still; and moderate wages, or rations of food, were allowed to 
the workmen. Nor were the less substantial luxuries of sweet- 
meats and fireworks wauting to reward them for the successful 
completion of their task—and sweetmeats and fireworks are to 
the working man of India the same source of gratification that 
fire-water is to an English navvy. To men thus gathered 
together there was no great hardship in being compelled to 
sleep under a rainless sky; and shelter, if necessary, might 
almost anywhere be found in the temples or houses of fellow 
caste-men, or be easily improvised with branches of trees and 
coarse matting. 

But widely different as was the Indian system of old from 
the oppression practised in the land of Egypt either in the 
days of Pharaoh or of Mohammed Ali, its adoption at the 
present time is of course out of the question. Such works as 
we require must be made by volunteers, for whom the wages 
we offer shall present a sufficient source of attraction. And on 
this score we need have little cause to fear, seeing the readiness 
with which workmen flock to the operations of the Indian rail- 
ways. The difficulties in the way of providing public works 
for India are of a different nature. To understand them it is 
necessary to keep in view the peculiar position which the British 
Government occupies in that country. 

Her Majesty’s Viceroy at Calcutta, in addition to his functions 
as chief magistrate of her Eastern dominion, has to perform the 
less showy duties of land-steward over an estate larger than 
France, Spain, Austria, Prussia, Italy, and the United King- 
dom put together. And to increase the difficulty of dealing 
with so unmanageable a property, he is compelled, by the 
usage of public business in India, to enter personally into 
almost every affair which concerns it. A question of such 
small importance as the construction of a few miles of road, 
which happens to have been proposed by the officials of some 
remote village, is liable sooner or later to find its way to the 
desk of the Governor-General. And on arrival there it is no 
longer in the shape of a simple plan and estimate for carrying 
out the proposal, but is swelled into a bulky budget, composed 
of criticisms and counter-calculations of engineers, of voluminous 
commentaries by collectors of districts, and of able but em- 
barrassing résumés of these discordant documents prepared by 
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energetic under-secretaries, possibly endowed with a talent for 
epigram. 

The results of this system are such as we might expect 
them to be—much writing, little working. 

The energies of the Indian Public Works Department are 
chiefly occupied in drawing up plans on paper, or in combating 
objections offered to them. Indeed, the temptations presented 
to all concerned to display their powers of perception and of 
picking holes are so great as to be nearly irresistible to men 
sitting in offices in India, where during most of the hours of 
daylight the climate renders out-of-door occupations impos- 
sible, and where the cheaply paid swarms of public-office clerks 
are naturally enough disposed to beget the work which is 
needed to justify their employment. Then too, as we must all 
know, there is in the mind of most men a latent conviction of 
a capacity for engineering. As almost every Englishman con- 
ceives himself a competent judge of a horse or a bottle of 
wine, so do our countrymen seem to consider themselves fitted, 
with few exceptions, to pronounce sentence on any proposal 
embracing bricks and mortar. 

Members of the Civil Service of India, thoroughly conversant 
with questions affecting their proper duties, as Collector of a 
district or Commissioner of a province—questions of so abstruse 
and so hard-named a nature as to be unintelligible to ordinary 
Englishmen,—these gentlemen appear often to care less for the 
credit fittingly accorded to their knowledge of Ryotwarree 
Tenures or the Hindu Law of Adoption than for a reputation 
they seek to acquire for a certain acquaintance with earth- 
work and masonry. In short, almost every official in India 
is more or less of an amateur engineer, ready to cavil at 
any plan placed before him, and in occasional instances 
equally prepared to suggest an alternative scheme of his own. 
Then, too, death, disease, or a desire to run home to England, 
are causes always operating to bring a rapid succession of fresh 
incumbents into Indian offices; and each new man comes 
to look on the acts of his predecessor with a critical eye— 
unable, possibly enough from inexperience, to grasp at once the 
view it may have cost the out-goer many years of toil to master. 
So that the general result may be summed up in this form— 
that at least twice as much time is consumed in that stage of a 
public work which is described in official returns by the words 
“under consideration,” as would suffice for its effectual con- 
struction. 

Nor do the drawbacks to the operations of the Public Works 
Department of India end here. Even in the case where these 
protracted preliminaries have ended in an order for breaking 
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ground, there yet remains an uncertainty as to funds being 
available to meet the cost of execution! A bad year’s 
rents, a short crop of opium, an outcry for economy,—these, 
and many other contingencies, are at any time capable of 
cutting off the necessary supplies of money. So that the 
officer in charge of a work is often compelled to carry it on 
in a most unsatisfactory manner. Unable to count on any 
sums beyond the allowance doled out to meet the wants 
of the year in which he finds himself, he is deprived of 
aids which in undertakings of this nature are essential to 
reaching the end in view either speedily or economically. 
Contracts he can hardly venture to enter into—unless these be 
provided with breakage clauses on behalf of the Government 
such as no contractor would accept, save on terms of an 
extravagant sort. The plant and machinery requisite to 
assist and cheapen his operations he at best can only 
acquire piecemeal, whereas the greatest service these acces- 
sories afford is often to be found during the earlier stages of 
work. The very labourers whom he may with much trouble 
have gathered together from distant places for operations in a 
thinly-peopled locality—these very men, when leaving at the 
outburst of the rains for their fields and farms, can meet with 
no assurance from their employer that their services shall be 
required on the re-opening of the working season. 

From the day the first sod of a canal is turned, or the 
foundation of a bridge laid, until the time he is able to 
report his task complete, it is with him one long struggle to 
make the most of imperfect means; while, to aggravate his 
evils, his mind is kept in constant anxiety regarding every 
shilling expended in his district. He is held to be responsible 
not only as a designer and a constructor, but also as a paymaster 
and accountant. It would not be surprising were men in this 
position to lose all zest for their duties, and rest satisfied 
with attending to official correspondence, and a vigilant super- 
intendence of their ledgers and treasure-chest. It would be 
hard to blame them were they to show themselves little in- 
clined to see works of importance set agoing in their districts. 

To the credit of the officers employed in the Public Works 
Department of India, it must be said that, in spite of many dis- 
heartening influences under which they are placed, they almost 
invariably work with all their heart both in-doors and out of 
doors. And if the office labours be at times uncongenial to 
an active man, it must be admitted that against these duties 


1 This state of things has not yet been so sufficiently remedied by the 
recent system of Public Works’ loans as to permit of its being described in 
the past tense. 
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there is a delightful set-off in the shape of work in the 
field. Indeed, it would be hard to conceive a more whole- 
some or happy existence than that passed by one of these 
officers during his annual turn of camp life in the districts 
under his charge. Provided with a couple of suites of tents, 
so as to permit of one set being sent in advance to be ready 
to receive him at the end of the morrow’s journey, he is 
enabled to carry on his duties with as much regularity as if he 
were staying at his head-quarters. About an hour before sunrise 
he swallows the cup of tea and biscuit which constitute the 
“small” breakfast of India, and at his tent-door finds a horse 
being led before it in readiness for him. If the stage before 
him be a long one, or if works on his way require inspection, 
he gets at once into the saddle, and moving clear of the falling 
tents, the piles of baggage, the prostrate forms of much-roaring 
camels, and other litter incidental to the confusion of striking 
camp in the dark, he jogs quietly along until the dawning day 
changes the drowsy sort of foot-pace his nag has observed 
through the darkness into a skittish inclination now exhibited 
for a run over the firm far-reaching plain that lies ahead. And 
it is really wonderful to notice the intelligence which the 
little Arab horses, used in India, do display in seizing an 
opportunity of this kind. The animal which allowed itself to 
be kicked along sleepily through the dark hours before dawn, 
no sooner feels the cheering influence of the coming day, than, 
shaking his bit saucily, and assuming a jaunty style of action, 
he invites the man across him to a frolic together over the 
flat. A couple of Persian greyhounds are likely companions 
of the morning’s march, and as hares are plentiful, it is hard 
if man, horse, and dogs do not get one or two good runs on 
the road. 

If the officer be not pressed for time, he probably does not 
leave his tent till daybreak ; and then starting, gun in hand, and 
with a horse led after him, he makes his camp-followers beat a 
broad belt of the bush, field, or swamp that borders his way, 
and so manages to get a fair bag of quail, bustard, snipe, duck, 
hare ; if he cares to stalk, he can in most places find herds of 
antelope or spotted deer. And when at length the sun has 
worked some way up the sky, and the pangs of the stomach 
begin to prevail over the claims of sport, he gets across his 
horse, and canters hungrily home to his camp. Yes! we may 
safely use the word home. For everything about the place 
looks thoroughly comfortable and well-ordered. At his tent- 
door stands a groom ready to lead his horse off to the line of 
pickets in rear, where his stable-companions are already ranged. 
On the table inside he finds his newly arrived letters laid out to 
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meet him. In his dressing-tent his bath and fresh clothes are 
in readiness for use. And, once dressed, he is in an excellent 
condition to approach the very substantial breakfast proper 
which is now served in his mess tent. 

After breakfast begin the labours of the day. In an adjoining 
tent, which serves’as an office, are seated the few native assistants 
required to aid him in correspondence or in surveying. A couple 
of camel trunks contain such files of correspondence as are likely 
to be required during his tour. If his encampment happen to 
be on the spot where an important work is actually in hand or 
is possibly projected, his time is of course much taken up in 
giving audience to the village authorities and landholders of 
the locality, as well as in hearing the reports of his out-of-door 
assistants. In short, the heat of the day finds him so fully 
occupied that by the time the sun has sunk low enough to let 
him leave his tent he has often to burst forcibly away from his 
levée in order to make use of the few hours of daylight that yet 
remain in inspecting works or in completing surveys. In this 
evening stroll he possibly enough comes across a friend, in the 
shape of the collector of the district, or one of his assistants, 
whose camp may be close at hand. Arrangements are made 
for dining together in whichever camp promises the best fare— 
for an Anglo-Indian dinner provided for one knife and fork is 
always capable of serving the wants of several; and if need 
be, the simple kitchen gear in use there enables an entire 
meal to be taken to any table within half a mile of the cooking 
tent. So when the short twilight has darkened into night, host 
and guest sit down to table, and a very pleasant dinner they 
have. News are exchanged and sporting experiences re- 
counted. Nor are the subjects which come under the category 
of that comprehensive word “shop” forgotten from the talk. 
Sooner or later their daily work takes a chief place in their 
chat, and the late hours of night probably find the con- 
vives seated outside the tent-door smoking their cigars under 
the bright moon of the East, while discussing all sorts of 
matters connected with their district—a much-needed bridge at 
one point, a favourable spot for throwing up an irrigation-dam 
at another. Plans are formed for visiting some such place on 
the following day; trysts are made for seeing more distant 
localities at a future time. 

In short, the life of an officer of the Public Works Department 
engaged in making a tour of his district is a singularly happy 
mixture of healthy exercise for the body and interesting occupa- 
tion for the mind. His work is not confined to the mere routine 
labours of many fellow-engineers in Europe,—to simply arranging 
with contractors for certain operations at certain places. In 
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addition to the technical duties proper of his craft, he is called 
upon to exercise his wits in many irregular ways. As a geologist, 
he has to explore the country for suitable beds of stone, or pos- 
sibly to determine the means of overcoming some constructive 
obstacle caused by a peculiar conformation of strata. As a 
diplomatist, he has to conciliate or coerce some neighbouring 
potentate into affording the necessary assistance towards ob- 
taining a supply of labour and materials. The resources of 
the locality have not only to be turned to account ; in all like- 
lihood they have in the first instance to be discovered. As for 
the machinery and plant required to aid his efforts, he is 
probably too far from any source of supply to hope for such 
accessories, and is accordingly driven to improvise some rough 
sort of substitute. The expedients he adopts might excite the 
amusement of many an engineer in England; but they would 
meet with a sympathizing approval from men able to appreciate 
the quality of mind which makes the most of whatever comes 
to hand. What he has to do must be determined promptly, for 
ahead of his working season there looms the annual monsoon, 
which in a couple of days after its outburst may fill the rivers 
he is bridging with floods which sweep before them the timber 
stagings it has cost him much trouble to erect; and this gear 
may in all likelihood be yet intended to serve for many more 
arches along his line of operations. The loss of apparatus of 
this kind would not only retard his work. In increasing the 
general outlay beyond the amount estimated, this mishap might 
in all probability lead to a sharp official reproof for such an 
excess of expenditure, unavoidable though it proved to be; and 
not impossibly end in an attempt, on the part of a secretary 
sitting under the soft breeze of a punkah in Calcutta, to make 
the officer refund the extra charge. 

However heartily these officers might struggle to provide 
instalments of the many works wanted in India, their endea- 
vours were usually of small effect, in consequence of the intri- 
cate system of control to which they were subject, and from 
which it is to be feared they have not yet been set free. 

Individual energy, no matter how earnest, sooner or later 
expended itself in vain efforts to quicken the action of the many 
authorities who interposed between the man who asked for 
money to meet the cost of a work and the man who had 
the power of granting it. Here and there an officer might be 
found whose sense of a pressing emergency, or even of the clear 
economy of the step, prompted him to break ground in anticipa- 
tion of an official sanction. But zeal of this forward kind was 
seldom exercised with impunity. A hard-worded reproof was 
hurled at the enthusiast, accompanied, in all probability, by an 
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intimation that the money thus expended would be deducted 
from his pay. 

An upright man of action, impressed with the necessity of 
immediate measures, and pushing on works whose stability was 
possibly dependent on their completion by a day near at hand, 
might not unnaturally consider that his time was better em- 
ployed in personally insuring the accomplishment of his task 
than in preparing comparative statistics of the precise cost of 
each portion of it. But the man of the pen, viewing the 
matter from a tranquil stand-point of authority established 
on the pine-clad slopes of the Himalaya, might not be 
disposed to indorse this line of conduct. Seated at his desk, 
in sight of the distant snowy range, the Secretary might not 
think it out of place to put on paper “the feelings of surprise 
and disapprobation with which Government have learned that 
no returns of detailed expenditure have been rendered by Captain 
Dash for several successive weeks.” These sentiments of sur- 
prise might no doubt have been dissipated had this dispenser 
of decrees, which in India go by the name of Government 
Resolutions, but cared to ascertain that for a couple of months 
past every hour of Captain Dash’s waking moments had been 
spent in the saddle, riding over his extensive district—here 
superintending the keying-in of a bridge, there making all 
ready for the admission of water to a canal; and that in his 
endeavours to insure the safety of his works before the bursting 
of those ominous banks of clouds which came rolling up each 
day in greater masses from seaward, the Captain was leading 
a nomadic existence, spending his nights in idol-temples or 
roadside rest-houses, his camp being unable to keep pace with 
his movements. 

Rebuffs of the sort we have described soften the energy of 
most men. When they are followed up by that argument 
applied to the pay of the enthusiast, which in Anglo-Indian 
language is termed a retrenchment, the energy is apt to dis- 
appear altogether. Then, too, increasing years of subjection to 
that strange influence which we call System seem gradually to 
beget a reverence for routine in even the most truculent 
heart ; so that it is not unusual to find a subaltern who com- 
menced his career with an eager appetite for work and an 
impatient antagonism to vexatious regulations, grow by degrees 
into an ardent upholder of them, 

The financial arrangements of the Public Works Department 
of the Indian Government have, up to a very recent period, 
been altogether faulty. Formerly, its available funds were con- 
fined to such sums as could be spared from the revenues of each 
year ; and the Chancellor of the Indian Exchequer, whoever he 
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happened for the time to be, was usually too intent on framing 
a favourable balance-sheet on which to build up a reputation 
for future use in England, to listen to the cry for roads and 
canals which came up from all parts of the country. Indeed, 
the very multitude of the demands afforded a plausible pre- 
text for passing them over, one and all. At times it might 
chance that this gentleman was coerced into liberality by 
one of those ephemeral epidemics of indignation which, at 
long intervals, prevail in England; and of which leading 
articles denouncing our neglect of India, or speeches de- 
manding measures of improvement for that country, may 
be regarded as symptoms. But grants extracted from him 
under such circumstances only served to meet the wants of the 
current year. Long before he sat down to frame his next 
budget English interest in India had probably vanished ; 
for, unless during very exceptional seasons of sensitiveness, 
our countrymen have little care for the concerns of their 
Eastern possessions, As a rule, the talk of the town turns to 
any topic regarding an individual at home, with a relish it 
cannot extract from the anguish of a multitude abroad. The 
details of Derby bets lost by a decrepit peer of five-and-twenty 
would probably excite more attention in London than news of 
the starvation to death of a hundred thousand human beings 
in Orissa. The only motive that can be counted upon to 
keep up English sympathy for Indian needs is self-interest. 
We all saw that so soon as the blockade of the Southern States 
of America shut off the supplies of cotton we drew from that 
country, the men of Lancashire set vigorously to work to insist 
on our Government constructing the roads and canals required 
to facilitate the export of that material from India. Throughout 
our manufacturing districts crowded meetings passed resolutions 
condemning the want of communications in the country which 
they now discovered might be serviceable to them. Influential 
deputations continued to impress on Her Majesty’s Ministers 
the necessity of immediately intersecting each portion of it 
with water-channels and turnpike-roads. And often-urged 
appeals of the same import were raised in the House of Com- 
mons by members representing our great centres of industry. 
Newspapers were established to serve as organs of agitation. 
At least one delegate was deputed to proceed to India to stir up 
the energies of local Governors suspected of supineness. All 
these praiseworthy efforts of our countrymen on behalf of 
India are fresh in our recollection. 

But equally fresh, unfortunately, is our remembrance of an 
after-phase to this episode of enthusiasm. The efforts of these 
reformers of Indian grievances ceased with the cessation of the 
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American blockade. No sooner was cotton procurable from the 
West than the single-minded spinners of our northern counties 
gave up all care for the fields of the East. The pressure they 
had been able to exercise on Government officials—who possibly 
looked forward to the contingency of having to solicit the suf- 
frages of these gentlemen from the hustings—being thus with- 
drawn, the old system of starving the Public Works of India again 
obtained. According to this system, out of many projects put for- 
ward in any year, only a few were favoured with funds, and these 
were doled out so sparingly as to render energetic action impos- 
sible. Almost every proposal was pared down below the limits 
of stability. And this policy, pursued in a climate subject to 
destructive alternations of drought and damp, led to rapid 
deterioration in roads, in masonry, and in wood-work. In point 
of fact, the repairs required for works in existence would, if 
properly carried out, have swallowed up the better portion of 
an old Public Works budget. So, to prevent this result, the 
repairs were cut down to a point scarcely consistent with 
safety, and the work of dilapidation went on apace. 

Even at the present time, the inadequacy of attempts to pro- 
vide works for India out of mere savings of income has been 
but partially recognised by those who administer it. Men 
who, in their capacity of English landlords, avail themselves of 
loans granted by the State for draining, fencing, and otherwise 
improving their estates, seem, in their capacity of statesmen, 
incapable of admitting the necessity of similar assistance for 
India, where a little reflection would show it to be still more 
required. For, whereas in the United Kingdom capital is abun- 
dant and enterprise excessive, in India such capital as exists is 
in the shape of bags of rupees buried in hoarding-places under 
the soil, or of jewelled ornaments locked up in carefully con- 
cealed strong-boxes. As for private enterprise, it may be said 
to be unknown. In the East, then, the need of assistance 
such as is afforded to improve English farms and forests is 
essential. And, so far as the experience of works actually in 
operation can be relied on, there is reason to reckon on any 
judicious outlay on this score being fairly remunerative. The 
Indian railways, although yet in an incomplete state, are earning 
good receipts. The Ganges Canal, which has still to be fur- 
nished with distribution channels and other accessory works, 
yields 3? per cent. on its outlay. The Jumna Canal brings 
in nearly 9 per cent.; while several extensive irrigation 
works in Madras have within a comparatively short time repaid 
themselves twice, and in one case even three times over. Then 
too it is to be borne in mind that many other advantages are 
derived by the land-owning State from such works, which 
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although indirect are not the less substantial. Waste lands 
are reclaimed into rent-paying fields. The rent of land already 
under cultivation is capable of being increased, or, in the case 
of the districts where the rent is permanently settled, may at 
all events be counted on as no longer subject to demands for 
remission, which in years of drought seriously diminished 
the public revenue. In the famine of 1837-1838 the loss 
under this head was about half a million sterling. And 
it is calculated that a somewhat similar loss must have been 
sustained in 1861, but for the irrigating waters of the Ganges 
Canal. Again, the customs dues are very largely swelled by 
the increased trade arising from easy communications. Indeed, 
this is a prospective vein of income which a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might well envy for his operations. At present, 
notwithstanding the large comparative increase of the last 
dozen years, the total customs dues of India do not exceed two 
and a half millions sterling. Then, too, the cost of moving 
troops and Government stores is reduced by railways to half 
its former amount, while the efficiency of the troops is certainly 
doubled by the same agency. 

On the whole, therefore, there seem many inducements to lay 
out money in improving India. And money for this purpose 
may be had at once. 

So implicit is the confidence of the English investor in 
the securities of the Indian railways, so good a price do these 
command, that the Secretary of State for India has taken 
advantage of this circumstance to reduce the rate of interest 
guaranteed to them by the Government—for his recent policy 
of obliging these railway companies to issue their fresh stock 
at a considerable premium does in reality bring about this result. 
At the present time any amount of money likely to be required 
for public works in India might be obtained on loan at 4? per cent. 
And surely English money would seem capable of being laid 
out at least as securely and as profitably in perfecting our means 
of retaining India, as in furthering the designs of the great 
military Power whose policy points to an ultimate attempt on 
that country. It is unsatisfactory to see our citizens furnishing 
funds for railways which are to render Sebastopol an impreg- 
nable base for operations on our communications with the 
East; while the road which would best enable us to combat 
the advance of a Russian army on the Punjab is left unheeded. 
The completion of the Indus Valley Railway—for which capital 
might be obtained in forty-eight hours—would place Peshawur, 
our stronghold of Northern India, in connexion with Kurrachee, 
the true base of operations for the entire northern frontier. 
And now that European troops are sent to India, according to 
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a system of reliefs moved forward from England, Gibraltar, 
Malta, and Aden in succession, succour might be thrown upon 
that strategic point of the Punjab within a week of its being 
demanded by telegraph; while from each station in rear of 
Aden men might be pushed on to fill the several gaps. It 
would be pleasanter to see English money spent on English 
territory than to look on while it is being sown broadcast over 
the world. Few sights can be less flattering to us as a nation 
than that of Her Majesty’s Minister for Foreign Affairs en- 
deavouring to obtain redress for indiscreet compatriots who 
happen to have lent money to some repudiating monarchy or 
republic. Few situations can be more unseemly than that of a 
decorous British diplomatist engaged in an affair of this kind— 
now coaxing, now complaining—at one time offering advice 
which is unasked, at another venturing upon demands without 
having the means of enforcing compliance. 

It is to be trusted that the principle of providing adequate 
funds for improving India—which may be said to have been first 
properly recognised by the debenture loan for public works 
effected in 1867—may in future be accepted as a fixed policy. 

Guarded as were the words used by the present Secretary of 
State for India, in reply to an address presented to him soon 
after entering office, by a deputation who desired to plead the 
want of roads and canals under which the country he adminis- 
ters still labours, they were yet sufficient to show that he, at 
least, may be counted upon as an upholder of this principle. 
Let his Grace beware of taunts which may reach him alleging 
the inability of the Public Works Department to expend with 
profit the amounts now placed at its disposal. Itis true that just 
at present the outlay on certain works, especially canals, is less 
than the amounts allotted for them in the annual budgets. But 
it by no means follows from this circumstance that the limit of 
useful expenditure has already been passed, or even reached. 
The fact is, that the staff retained to superintend works under the 
less liberal conditions of the past is insufficient to deal with the 
ampler funds all at once provided for the future. Along with 
more money, there must be more men; and to explain the 
present method of meeting such a want, we cannot do better 
than cite a passage from a recent work by Major George 
Chesney, which, under the title of Indian Polity, affords a 
valuable fund of information on almost every subject con- 
nected with that country :-— 

“ The staff of the department,” that is, the Public Works Depart- 
ment, “is derived from four principal sources—1. Officers of the corps 
of Engineers. The greater part of the old corps of Indian (now Royal) 
Engineers has always been employed during time of peace in this 
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manner ; the rest have been chiefly attached to the survey department, 
only a few being engaged on regimental duty with the corps of Native 
Sappers. 2. But from earliest times the strength of the Engineer 
corps has been insufficient for the duties placed on it, and the deficiency 
was supplied by officers from other branches of the Indian army. Of 
late years a very complete professional test has been established for 
regulating their admission to the department, which practically in- 
volves that the candidate should first undergo a two years’ course of 
study in engineering and surveying at the Roorkee College, established 
by Government in 1847. 3. The same college furnishes a supply of 
civil engineers to the department; the candidates—many of whom 
are sons of officers and other members of the Indian service, while 
some are natives,—besides the professional test, are required to pass 
an examination in the subjects of general education, of the same kind 
as that laid down for admission to the British army. Another Govern- 
ment civil engineering college was established in Calcutta in 1856, 
from which a good many civil engineers, principally natives of Bengal, 
have been supplied. There is a similar institution at Madras... 4. A 
specified number of young civil engineers is now sent out annually by 
the Secretary of State; these are nominally selected by competitive 
examination, but inasmuch as the number of candidates who pass the 
prescribed minimum standard (which nearly approaches to that of 
Roorkee) is usually less than the number of appointments offered, the 
test is usually that of a pass examination. Besides these sources of 
supply, the demands of the service, arising from the rapid extension 
of public works, have led to the direct appointment to the department 
of a good many civil engineers of standing, drawn principally from the 
various Indian railways.” 

Of the different classes of recruits here enumerated, it may 
be said that the military members tend each year to decrease 
in numbers ; for on the part of the army authorities there is a 
disinclination to see officers employed on what they consider 
purely civil duties. 

As regards the pupils trained in India, a few may prove fit 
for the higher offices in the department, but the greater num- 
ber cannot, even in the expectation of the most sanguine 
advocates of the engineering colleges, be reckoned likely to 
be useful except in a subordinate capacity—at all events, not 
for many years. The aspirants obtained from England consist 
chiefly of young men just set free from their indentures in 
civil engineers’ offices, and even of this class there is, as Major 
Chesney remarks, a comparative deficiency. Of the civil engi- 
neers of standing mentioned under the fourth heading of the 
quotation, the number is as yet comparatively few, but is 
rapidly increasing in consequence of the liberal salaries now 
offered. The almost entire suspension of work in England has 
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also tended to swell the numbers seeking employment in India, 
so that we may hope to see a strong staff of men available ere 
long in this department. 

Another reason often urged against extending the opera- 
tions of the engineer in India, is the insufficient supply of 
labour said to be experienced in that country. Indeed, it is 
alleged that all, or nearly all, the available workmen there, are 
already occupied on the railways, canals, roads, and barracks 
now under construction, and that fresh works could not at 
present be undertaken without interfering injuriously with 
the labour market. This allegation is to some extent true. 
But the circumstances on which it is based admit of modifica- 
tion to an extent which would make it no longer tenable. 
For, in the first place, manual labour is exercised in India 
in so rude a fashion, that the result is but a fraction of 
that which the same hands might turn out if properly 
applied to the task. In the case of earth-work, the operations 
of excavating and embanking are performed with an imple- 
ment resembling a hoe for weeding turnips, which is used to 
loosen the soil as well as to fill it into baskets not much bigger 
than a wash-hand bason ; and these in turn serve as vehicles for 
its conveyance to the spot where it has to be eventually cast. 
A more inefficient application of human strength than is to be 
seen in long strings of labourers, each carrying on his head 
a tiny basketful of earth on its way to a bank or a spoil-heap, 
can hardly be conceived. Yet this is the almost universal 
fashion in which such work is done in India. The effective 
forces of these workmen would be multiplied manifold were 
they transmitted through the ordinary accessories of the English 
navvy—the spade and wheelbarrow. No doubt some trouble 
might be experienced at the outset of any attempt to introduce 
unfamiliar implements of this kind. But by degrees their adop- 
tion might be insured. In point of fact, cases have already 
occurred where a persevering English overseer, in the employ- 
ment of a railway contractor, has taught gangs of natives 
working under him to use these aids to labour. And in- 
deed, in almost every operation connected with earth-work, 
masonry, and wood-work, similar opportunities exist for increas- 
ing the present performances of the artisan. 

On the other hand, too, the physical powers of the Indian 
workman are capable in many instances of being augmented by 
means of better food than hitherto has been accessible to him. 
Contractors for Indian railways have found that labourers enter- 
ing their service in the ill-nourished condition arising from feeding 
on inferior descriptions of grain, come to develop considerable 
increments of strength and endurance under the generous diet 
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which good wages enable them to indulge in. Instances of 
this kind are specially frequent among Mussulmans and 
the less rigid sectaries of Brahmanism, who without hesi- 
tation eat animal food, as well as other things considered 
unclean by a high-caste Hindu—a noted example being 
afforded in the native Sappers of the Madras Presidency, who, 
during every recent campaign in the East, have done as hard 
work as Europeans, in drawing at the same time the same sort 
of rations as their white comrades. If we except the districts 
which of late have been ravaged by famine, we shall find that 
the standard of diet has within a few years advanced in India 
in a very appreciable degree, owing to the liberal rates of hire 
obtainable on railways and other works, as well as to the high 
prices fetched by cotton and other crops of the cultivator. So 
that we may well look forward to a corresponding progress in 
the bodily strength of its people. 

In the pages of Indian Polity the question of the agency best 
suited for the works of improvement required in India is ably 
discussed, and many arguments are advanced to prove that on 
the whole it is better that these should be executed by servants 
immediately employed by the State, than that they should 
be made over as objects for the enterprise of individuals, as 
in the case of the Indian railways. Major Chesney’s rea- 
soning rests on solid ground when he points out that the guar- 
antee, without which no works would be undertaken by private 
enterprise, does in reality impose on the Government which 
gives it the responsibility of failure, without any prospect of 
compensation in the event of success. Already the Govern- 
ment has been called upon in its capacity of guarantor to take 
over the Calcutta and South-Eastern Railway, as well as the 
works of the East India Irrigation Company, in repaying in 
each instance the money expended by shareholders. And 
doubtless, in the event of unremunerative results, the same 
expedient would be resorted to by every company placed 
in the same relation towards the State. For the articles of 
agreement between the contracting parties provide for such 
claims being recognised,—subject, it is true, to certain modi- 
fications regulated by the market price of the companies’ 
shares. 

And in addition to this and other considerations of general 
expediency urged by the Major, there are many reasons which 
go to prove that direct State agency for construction as well as 
for after control does possess certain advantages. The over- 
shadowing influence of authority which the very name of 
Government imparts in the mind of an Oriental to anything the 
State undertakes, as well as to any person it employs, gives it a 
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great assistance in this direction—not merely in the shape of 
words of respect or acts of obeisance offered to its agents, but 
also in the more substantial form of cheap work. For example, 
it has happened of late years that works were carried on in the 
same locality by Government engineers and by railway con- 
tractors, simultaneously, and at times side by side; and in many 
instances it was observed that the Government officers could 
obtain labour and materials at rates sensibly lower than those 
paid by the others. 

In the instance of irrigation works the case on behalf of 
direct State enterprise seems specially strong. Revenues of 
railways are easily collected on behalf of associations who may 
have constructed them. But the means required to recoup the 
shareholders in an irrigational canal might prove difficult of 
application. Indeed the benefit which any individual field may 
derive from such works is often so dependent on the nature of 
the tenure on which the land is held, as to be incapable of being 
settled apart from this. Moreover, the discernment of local 
needs, and the ability to contrive a system of collection suffi- 
ciently supple to adapt itself to the circumstances of the different 
cultivators concerned, may reasonably be looked for in a civil 
servant of the Crown, knowing well the country, its customs and 
its language. But it is unlikely that these qualities would be 
found in agents of joint-stock companies occupied with the sole 
end of swelling the receipts of their employers. It would be an 
objectionable thing to confer on any irrigation company the power 
of forcing the farmers along its line of operations to pay for its 
waters although they might not care to profit by them. And it 
would be no less inconvenient to permit a company of this kind 
to withhold at will the water which years of use might have 
rendered essential to the system of cultivation actually in 
force. The authority and forbearance required to regulate 
most questions connected with irrigation might well be exer- 
cised by a powerful Government, which could afford to wait 
many years for a return on any outlay on this head, know- 
ing that meanwhile its property is being benefited, and its 
general revenues increased by many indirect sources of gain. 
But the case might be different were the promoters of the 
enterprise uninfluential individuals, to whom want of dividends 
may mean want of bread. Irrigation works, too, offer tempting 
facilities for the exercise of extortion—the sufferers being the 
owners of the fields irrigated; a class even now occasionally 
plundered by dishonest servants of the Government Canal De- 
partment. As a crop advances to a certain point of maturity, 
and the drought of the season goes on increasing daily, the 
value of water to it is often so great that the simple cultivator 
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is easily terrified into bribing the irrigation underling who 
threatens, on one pretext or another, to withhold the requisite 
supply. To prevent evils of this description the concession of 
irrigating Orissa, which was made some time ago to a joint- 
stock company, contained a. provision for the distribution of the 
water being conducted by the Government. 

Many men well acquainted with the subject of Indian irri- 
gation are of opinion that, as a rule, its operations cannot be 
carried out profitably by any hand but that of the State. It is 
certain that in numerous instances cultivators are slow to avail 
themselves of the waters which have been led past their lands. 
Immemorial usage has rendered the husbandman of India 
suspicious of all innovations on the practice of his forefathers ; 
and he may not always possess even the small capital re- 
quired to render his fields adapted for irrigation. The Ganges 
Canal, which has been in operation for nearly fifteen years, 
is even at the present time imperfectly appreciated by the 
farmers along its course. During many of its early years it was 
entirely unremunerative, in so far as direct earnings were con- 
cerned. Its profits have at length reached the rate of 3? per cent. 
on its cost, and doubtless may yet increase very considerably. 
But it seems unlikely that the example of long deferred success 
which it affords should tempt English investors to embark in 
similar ventures—not at least unless under a guarantee of a 
certain annual dividend. 

In favour of committing works of improvement to private en- 
terprise there are not wanting certain good reasons, one of which 
is especially cogent, viz. that under this system operations 
are undertaken at once which might have remained for years 
uncommenced had the trouble of detailed arrangements been 
cast upon the Government. No reasonable man can deny that 
at the present moment India might in all likelihood have been 
destitute of railways, or at best furnished with a very few 
miles of railroad, had the obligation of constructing them rested 
directly on the ruling power. In obtaining improvements of 
this kind at the cost of a guarantee of profit or of a subvention, 
a Minister conceives that he can reckon with some certainty on 
the extent of the obligation which he undertakes ; whereas he is 
apt to imagine that little confidence can be placed in estimates 
of the cost at which the same end may be declared capable 
of being attained by his own subordinates. We do not say 
that he is right in this conclusion. Indeed, the experience of 
the last few years has tended to alter the opinion formerly 
held by Englishmen as to the superiority of operations con- 
ducted by companies or contractors, contrasted with those 
carried out by servants of the Crown. But we may safely say 
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that this idea of the more reliable nature of contract obligations 
is still sufficiently prevalent in official circles to influence very 
seriously any question of public works which may come under 
consideration. Nor is it a small matter that a Secretary of 
State should by this system be saved the distracting task of 
determining the merits of many alternative schemes proposed 
to effect one object in view—each possibly recommended by men 
whose official position entitles their advice to be well heard. 

Again, if we compare the operations of the two agencies as ex- 
hibited in the roads and canals executed by Government officers 
on the one hand, and in the works carried out by Indian railway 
companies on the other, it cannot be denied that the latter show 
a continuity and uniformity of progress which is seldom found 
in the efforts of the Public Works Department, crippled as these 
are by a want of sufficient men and means. In short, so 
far as considerations of certainty and expedition of construction 
are concerned, the advantage appears to be on the side of 
private enterprise. 

A very serious obstacle in the way of road-making in India 
is encountered in many districts, owing to the want of suitable 
materials. And unfortunately this inconvenience exists in the 
greatest degree in many provinces where roads are most required. 
The plains, which produce luxuriant crops of cotton, grain, 
and tobacco, are often utterly destitute of anything in the shape 
of stone. Indeed, the portions of the entire peninsula which fur- 
nish rocks of a quality suitable for road-metal are inconsiderable. 
The stratified rocks which in many places afford fair materials 
for building purposes, are seldom of sufficiently hard texture to 
resist the passage of carts, and during the long-continued rains 
of summer are liable to be soaked into a state of pulpiness 
which yields to the pressure of the first passing wheel. Broken 
bricks and burned clay have been laid down as substitutes for 
road-metal in such localities, but with no great success ; as 
these materials also are apt to give way under the action of 
water. In the event of a high class of road being required, it 
is absolutely necessary to procure suitable stone. In cases of 
this kind, where the price of the metal forms the larger portion 
of the cost of construction, much advantage might be derived 
from the adoption of some of the artificial roadways which have 
at different times been devised in various parts of the world. An 
expedient of this nature,contrived bya civil engineer of eminence 
in the north of Scotland, and which consists in coating the 
surface of the road with a concrete formed of broken stone and 
cement, appears well suited for trial in such loamy localities. 
The original expense of a causeway of this description is said 
to be much the same as that of a well-metalled road. For 
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by the new process a much less depth of crust is necessary,— 
the concrete representing from the outset the thickness into 
which the loosely laid stones are eventually crushed, after 
undergoing the passage of a tolerably active traffic. In 
respect of maintenance these concrete roads promise much 
economy. From experimental portions which have for some 
time been under severe tests, there seems reason to think that, 
under ordinary circumstances, they may endure many years 
unimpaired ; while the task of making good the gradual effects 
of wear and tear appears capable of being done both cheaply 
and easily. 

It is probable that railways of an inexpensive kind, or even 
tramways, might profitably be provided across the alluvial plains 
of India, in place of roads. Although the first outlay would thus 
be increased, the ultimate burden to be borne by the State might 
in all likelihood be less, The examples of existing Indian rail- 
ways show that, under careful construction and management, 
lines of this kind may not only be made to clear working 
expenses, but may be turned into sources of profit; while 
in the case of ordinary roads it is almost impossible in India 
to look for any direct returns to meet the cost of main- 
tenance; turnpike tolls having proved impracticable there. 
And this question of maintenance is sufficiently serious, seeing 
that, even according to the present progress in road-making, the 
annual cost of repairs would in twenty years’ time consume the 
entire amount now allotted for construction in each Public 
Works budget. 

Bridge-making in India is usually a heavy task, owing to the 
number and size of the streams which everywhere intersect it, 
and the violent floods to which these are subject at certain 
seasons of the year. Nothing short of the most substantial 
structure can resist the summer freshets, and yet the neces- 
sary stability is often difficult of attainment, owing to the 
soft alluvial loam in which foundations have to be laid, and 
which, in spite of almost any precautions, is liable to be scoured 
from underneath piers, or, on the other hand, to be swept from 
the sides of the channel, thus admitting the current to eat a 
way for itself in rear of the abutments. 

Light iron superstructures resting on piles, securely screwed 
into the bed of the stream, have been successfully employed in 
such cases. And doubtless these may receive a wide applica- 
tion under the improved system on which they are now turned 
out of the great iron-factories in England. For, to meet the 
demands of the foreign and colonial markets, our manufacturers 
have arrived at supplying structures of this description, which 
at once combine the requisites of strength, lightness, and cheap- 
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ness—their component parts admitting of being put together by 
any intelligent artisan, assisted by such labour as may be found 
on the spot of erection. 

The system of employing the class of men who among us are 
known as contractors, has hitherto been little adopted in 
the case of works undertaken by the Indian Government, 
although this method has been generally followed by Indian 
railway companies. On behalf of this contract system there 
is a good deal to be urged. Experience warrants the con- 
clusion that works so managed are usually done more expe- 
ditiously, and, strange as it may appear, often more economically, 
than by direct agents of the employing power. For, although 
many items of construction may be more costly to a contractor, 
yet his superior organization of labour enables him to pro- 
vide the most efficient system of superintendence at the smallest 
possible expense. His efforts, too, are made after a more uni- 
form plan, and are less subject to interference or alteration than 
the endeavours of a many-mastered piece of administrative 
mechanism, such as a Government department too often is. 

On the other hand, this contract system is liable to many 
abuses. That dishonest device which is known among us as 
“scamping work,” is said to have been largely practised on 
certain Indian railways, if not by English contractors, then by 
men to whom they had sublet portions of their task. Without 
going the length of allegations made by hasty observers among 
us regarding the innate inclination to deceit displayed by our 
fellow-subjects in the East,—allegations which any man who 
has had an opportunity of forming a fair judgment must 
acknowledge to be as applicable to England as to India,—it 
must be admitted that Oriental nations have not that apprecia- 
tion of the conditions of completeness which is desirable in a 
good workman. 

Most of the shortcomings of Indian artisans are probably 
due to ignorance of constructive principles rather than to 
fraudulent intentions. The defective mortar assigned as the 
cause of collapse in the masonry along one railway was 
possibly in some cases due to wilful adulterations; but in many 
instances the fault lay in an idea, by no means confined to 
Indian workmen, that the power of this mixture depended 
directly on the proportion of pure lime present in it, so that 
those charged with its preparation withheld the supply of sand 
required to develop its cohesive qualities. But, of course, 
whether due to ignorance or evil intention, such practices are 
equally destructive to workmanship. To prevent their occur- 
rence, much vigilance and many subordinate inspectors of 
approved honesty are required. 
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To render the Public Works Department of India really 
useful, its action must be made more simple and more prompt 
than it now is. For this purpose many links must be lopped 
off the long chain of its authorities. Much of the consultative 
element, which is so superabundant in its present state, might 
well afford to be eliminated. Let works be done in India as 
works are done elsewhere. Place good men in charge of them, 
and on their ability and honesty be satisfied to depend. Let 
obedience to orders be enforced by all means, but let these 
orders be so conveyed as to permit the men to whom they are 
addressed the power of exercising an intelligent discrimina- 
tion as to the method of giving them effect. Lay down the 
general principles to be followed or the main object to be 
attained by an engineer, but do leave him at liberty to adopt 
the details which seem to him best suited for this purpose. 
Exact from him an accurate account of the outlay his work has 
involved, but be content to go without the statistics now elabo- 
rated by him as to the precise portion of this which happens to 
have been spent on any individual part of it. Micrometrical 
researches of this kind may possibly at times possess certain 
advantages. They may even serve to confirm or confute the 
conjectures of an over-curious chief engineer as to one wing- 
wall of a bridge being more costly than its fellow. Exacted 
as they now are almost universally, they must be set down as 
vexatious taxes on the time and temper of men who ought to 
be fully occupied with higher duties. Much of the preliminary 
warfare of words which now precedes the breaking of ground 
may also be usefully dispensed with. At present an executive 
officer, after submitting a plan and estimate prepared by him 
for a work which may be urgently required, is liable to 
have it returned after due deliberation by his superintending 
engineer, with a request that the proposed outlay may be 
reduced. Upon which the subordinate who has drawn up his 
project after careful survey and consideration possibly repre- 
sents to his superior that the operation cannot be carried out 
at a lower cost. But the chief may yet find it in his heart to 
insist on economy, and yet again to find his subaltern as firm 
as ever in remaining by his original estimate. Meanwhile 
amidst this wrangle of words the famine-stricken district which 
the disputed work was intended to relieve is sunk out of con- 
sideration, and days during which alone operations could be 
undertaken are suffered to slip by. 

In a case of this kind—and we have ourselves seen such a 
case—the exercise of ordinary reason might surely serve to show 
that since the project had been declared to be necessary it 
signified little that one man happened to calculate its cost 
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somewhat higher than another. If the officer who has to do 
the work be upright and energetic, he will surely exert himself 
to the utmost to complete his task as cheaply as possible— 
irrespectively altogether of the estimate he may originally have 
framed. If in the end a flagrant error should be discovered, 
then let any retribution that seems necessary be awarded. But 
in any case put the work in hand at once. In almost every 
instance it proves truer economy to adopt a proposal which, 
though generally reasonable, may be open to some slight sus- 
picion of extravagance, than to waste time and opportanities 
in haggling over measures for reducing its estimate by some 
inconsiderable amount. 

The very abundance of advising authorities here begets an 
evil aptitude for fault-finding. Indeed, but for this resource 
some officials might have no ostensible occupation. And as 
each of these is in turn aware that his criticisms have yet to go 
through the after criticisms of a revising power, it follows that 
fanciful objections are often raised, which the authors might 
hesitate to express were they dealing finally with the projects 
before them. Some very large diminution seems necessary in 
the number of minds, and still more in the number of pens, 
that intervene between the man who proposes a work and the 
man who disposes of the means required to accomplish it. 

This phase of Public Works control in India must be looked 
at along with the wider question of the general administration 
of that country. Which of the two methods recommended by 
different schools of statecraft for this purpose be the best—that 
of vesting all initiatory power in one central government, or 
that of delegating such duties to the independent councils of 
separate Presidencies or Provinces—we do not profess to say. 
But no man who has observed the working of the present 
administration can fail to perceive that either alternative, if pro- 
perly carried out, would be an improvement on existing things. 

The separate origin of the different Presidencies conferred on 
their early governments an authority independent in every 
respect save that of general policy. But by degrees im- 
provements in the postal service, the provision of lines of tele- 
graph, and last of all the construction of railways, tended more 
and more to extend the sphere of action of that government 
which in India goes by the name of Supreme, until at the 
present time no village event is without its ken, no expenditure 
of a score of rupees beyond itsinterference. Their Excellencies 
who govern the minor Presidencies—and their Honours who rule 
over Bengal, the North-West Provinces, and the Punjab—have 
not unfrequently to submit to severe censure for acts of autho- 
rity exercised by them without the previous permission of the 
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supreme power—acts, it may be, involving issues of no greater 
importance than the engagement of an office-sweeper or the 
whitewashing of a road-side rest-house. 

The consequence of this minute system of supervision is, in 
the case of an inactive governor, a speedy relinquishment of all 
interest in his charge, and, in the case of an energetic one, an 
early arrival at open warfare with his censor. And of the 
acrimonious manner in which these inter-Presidential disputes 
are carried on, an idea may be formed by any Englishman 
who takes the trouble to look over the columns of an Indian 
newspaper. 

The pride felt by Anglo-Indians in the particular Presidency 
in which their lot is cast is to a certain extent conducive to 
wholesome emulation. But when this provincial bias is 
brought to bear on acts which affect the welfare of a great 
continent it is productive of mischief. Here the opponents 
are apt to argue not so much for truth as for victory. On one 
side is an eager struggle to burst through bonds, or, worse 
still, to evade the restrictions they impose, even at the cost 
of expedients not always unquestionable. On the other is 
a desire to strain authority to the utmost, a restless appre- 
hension lest any act of independence should by chance pass 
unperceived, and thus constitute an inconvenient precedent. 

As we have said before, it is not in a paper on Public 
Works that the respective merits of one central or of several 
separate governments for India fall to be determined, or even 
discussed. For the purpose we have in view it is enough for 
us to suggest that one of these systems should henceforth be 
adopted in place of the present method, which combines the 
disadvantages of both. 

Either give to local authorities final powers of dealing with 
projects connected with their provinces, and at the same time 
the undisputed command of money to enable these to be carried 
out ;—or sweep them aside for ever, so as to enable a central 
government to come into unimpeded contact with the executive 
men. 


Apprehensions of Russian attempts to invade India have 
long lurked in the minds of Englishmen, and from time to 
time have obtained expression in our daily talk and our current 
literature, according as interest in this subject chanced to be 
awakened by reports brought home to us by travellers from 
Central Asia or by rumours of Russian prowess culled by cor- 
respondents of our leading journals from the bazaars of Cal- 
cutta and Bombay. Of late these apprehensions have found 
utterance even among those who hitherto have treated such 
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a contingency as without the range of possibility. Able 
articles endeavouring to prove that such an invasion is far 
from impracticable have obtained a place in our newspapers 
and our reviews. And in the House of Commons itself, that 
embodiment of intra-insular interests and sympathies, a good 
many dozens of members were not afraid last session to listen 
to dissertations on the subject delivered by fellow-representatives 
whose knowledge of Central Asia and its tongues enabled them 
to give entire guttural expression to names resonant with the 


sounds of the letters ¢ khé and ¢ ghain. 


In India, too, the intermittent attention which has long been 
directed to this question has recently taken the more active 
shape of overtures made by Her Majesty’s Viceroy with the ob- 
ject of arranging an interview with the Ameer of Cabul. That 
the matter of conversation at such a meeting would be the ad- 
vance of Russia Affghanistan-wards may be assumed as certain. 
And that proposals to subsidize, succour, or in some way assist 
the Affghans might at the same time be made, may also be con- 
sidered probable. In short, there seems every reason to believe 
that the ruling powers of British India have arrived at the con- 
clusion that the time has come for strengthening the defences 
and alliances on its northern frontier. And whilst the con- 
victions of our statesmen are thus engaged, there has arisen a 
circumstance which seems likely to enlist the interests of our 
commercial classes in the same direction. For news begin to 
reach us that, at the instigation of the emissaries of the Czar, the 
semi-subjugated States of Central Asia are imposing duties of a 
prohibitory nature on all goods imported into their territories 
from the south; so that the wares of Birmingham and our 
Eastern possessions cannot as heretofore compete successfully 
in those Trans-Oxus regions with the productions of Russia 
Proper or Russian Tartary. Our traders who yearly unite in 
caravans to traverse the countries north of the Hindoo Koosh 
have consequently begun to urge the establishment of English 
Consular agencies at those far inland marts. In short, the so- 
called Central Asian question bids fair to become an object of 
interest for all classes of our countrymen, and it is possible some 
active measures may ere long be proposed for setting at rest their 
apprehensions on this score. Precautions, political and military, 
may be adopted. Alliances with Affghans, Khorasinees, Oosbegs, 
Turcomans, and Tartars may be formed. Forts may be thrown 
up, and lines of communication may be opened out. Each and 
all of these expedients may prove excellent aids to the efforts 
which we may reckon on our soldiers to make in defence of 
British territory. 
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But we must not shut our eyes to the truth, that, after all, 
the bravery of our troops or the goodness of our strategy would 
avail us little if, in addition to facing an enemy from without, 
we had to keep at bay a rebellious population of many millions 
in rear. 

India can best be defended by enlisting on our side the 
interests and sympathies of its people. That we have as yet 
very imperfectly attained this result is apparent to any English- 
man who has had opportunity and inclination to ascertain the 
sentiments of his fellow-subjects in the East. Let us trust 
that from this time forward our administration of India may 
be rendered more adapted to convince its inhabitants that their 
welfare is bound up with that of England. Let a fair share of 
the offices and the honours of the State be allotted to the people 
who furnish its revenues. Let the condition of these people be 
made better and happier in every possible way. 

To effect this end many means are open to us. Let us begin 
by making use of those which are at once simple and effica- 
cious, which shall cheapen the food and increase the comfort 
of all classes alike: let us make roads, canals, and wayside 
rest-houses. In India, more than in any country, are these 
works highly valued. In addition to being useful, they are 
vested in the eyes of the inhabitants with a sacred regard. 
The man who constructs them is considered to have established 
a claim to eternal happiness. The duty of providing them is 
inculcated by every religion in the land. 

In fulfilling this duty England will carry with her the good 
wishes of every creed of Hindustan—of Brahman and of 
Buddhist—of the followers of Mohammed, Govind Giri, and 
Zoroaster. 
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ArT. [X.—THE RECONSTRUCTION OF GERMANY. 


1. Einleitung in das deutsche Staatsrecht mit besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung der Krisis des Jahres 1866, und der Griindung 
des Norddeutschen Bundes. Von Dr. HERMANN SCHULZE. 
Leipzig, 1867. 

2. Das Staatsarchiv. Sammlung der officiellen Actenstiicke zur 
Geschichte der Gegenwart. Herausgegeben von LUDWIG 
Karu ADGIDI und ALFRED KLAUHOLD. Hamburg. 

3. Preussen’s Deutsche Politik. Von A. Scumipr. Leipzig, 1867. 


ScaRCELY three years have elapsed since the “Seven Days’ 
War,” as it has been somewhat sensationally christened, was 
virtually concluded by the battle of Sadowa. We are still 
standing too much in the light, or the shadow, according as we 
view it, of that great event, accurately to gauge its proportions 
in regard to the past, or to conjecture otherwise than hesitatingly 
as to its influence upon the future. It will not be labour lost, 
however, to estimate the political changes actually effected 
by the war of 1866, and to examine more curiously than has 
yet been done what were the institutions destroyed upon the 
battle-fields of Bohemia, what were the causes of their so sud- 
denly collapsing, and what is the nature of the political edifice 
in the course of construction upon the ruins of the former fabric. 

From the first dawn of her history, Germany has occupied 
an abnormal and exceptional position amongst her neighbours. 
Elsewhere the members of the European family have settled 
down into independent sovereignties, in which the international 
and political spheres have exactly coincided. In Germany, and 
Switzerland—the German microcosm, these spheres have failed 
to coincide, the international units having in some form or 
other come to be made up of separate, though more or less 
interdependent, political units. 

The ultimate causes of this dissimilarity of development are 
of a nature too organic to be discussed here. Nothing short of 
a scientific inquiry into the political physiology of the Teutonic 
race would suffice to explain why one fraction of the monarchy 
of Charlemagne culminated in the “I’Etat c’est moi” of Louis 
xIv., and another in the “ monstrum informe” of the Empire, 
as constituted by the treaties of Westphalia. It must suffice 

1 “Germaniam esse irregulare aliquod corpus, cujus simile puto in toto 
terrarum orbe non exstat, quod lapsu temporum, e regno regulari in tam 
male concinnatam formam est provolutum, ut neque regnum etiam limitatum 
amplius sit, neque exacte corpus aliquod aut systema plurium civitatum 
feedere nexarum, sed potius aliquid inter hec duo velut interjectum et fluc- 


tuans.”—SAMUEL PuFFENDoRF. The political monstrosity of the Holy Roman 
Empire is nowhere done more ample justice to than in this short sentence. 
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for us to note that the work of German consolidation rests 
upon a basis altogether different from that of mere nationality. 
It was as a kingdom,—z.e., under the form especially consecrated 
by the Teutonic races to express their notion of the State,— 
that Germany began her political career. The idea of national 
unity thus rooted in the concrete relations of an historical past, 
though dimmed, was never extinguished, by the lustre of the 
Roman diadem, with its anti-national claim to universal domi- 
nion, and has at no time ceased to influence her political 
development. It is with her efforts to recover this unity after 
it had been disintegrated that we are concerned, and we must 
therefore leave to others the task of accounting for the struc- 
tural malformation, if so we may term it, of the German King- 
dom, as it lay embedded in the folds of the Imperial purple. 

It is clear that only one of two forces could have stopped 
the process of disintegration inaugurated by the treaties of 
Westphalia and consummated by the treaty of Prague; either 
a movement proceeding from below, and urging the nation to 
assert its right to national representation and to substitute a 
living organism for the diplomatic petrifactions of the Diet, or 
one proceeding from above, and leading the Crown to repossess 
itself of the sovereign prerogatives delegated to the territories. 
Neither of these forces, however, was at work in the European 
convulsion which broke up the Empire. 

The Revolution of 1789 not only was not a national movement, 
but was in its essence anti-national and cosmopolitan. The 
abstract rights of man, not the concrete relations of Frenchmen, 
or Germans, or Italians, had to be ascertained, and, when ascer- 
tained, to be asserted; the position of the individual in the 
human family, not the position of the race in the international 
family, was what had to be determined. Individual freedom, 
the substitution of equal citizenship for the multiform hierarchies 
of feudalism, universal brotherhood, were the ideas upon which 
were concentrated the thoughts of the few, and which kindled 
the passions of the many, at the close of the last and during 
the varly years of the present century. This cosmopolitan and 
anti-national tendency was nowhere so strongly exhibited as in 
Germany, and that, strangely enough, at the very moment when, 
by a gigantic effort, the national genius had in the realms of 
philosophy and literature triumphantly emancipated itself from 
the foreign yoke to which for generations it had bowed, and 
founded a national empire, the denizens of which, bound by 
the links of an ideal citizenship, were from thenceforth secure 
alike against the dangers of foreign aggression and of internal 
disruption. Far, however, from calling forth an echo in the 
political world, this intellectual revival ignored the very exist- 
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ence of such a world. The systematic stamping out of all 
political life in their respective territories by the rulers whom 
the treaties of Westphalia had made into despots without 
making into sovereigns, had restricted the class of professional 
politicians to diplomatists and legists, and it thus came to pass 
that those mighty seers who moulded the intellect and trained 
the heart of the generation destined to fight the Napoleonic 
wars, and to assist at the consequent reconstruction of Europe, 
lived, moved, and had their being in regions altogether re- 
moved from the world of political reality with which their 
disciples were to be brought into such rude contact, and despised 
that world in proportion to their ignorance of it. Like the Birds 
of Aristophanes, they seemed intent upon founding an empire 
in mid air, nigh to the gods, from which they could look down 
with ironical compassion upon the vexed citizens of the Agora 
and the Dikastery. 

If we turn from the nation to the two great rivals who alone 
could have attempted by an effort from above to restore the 
monarchical unity of Germany, we see that ideas of this kind 
were wholly outside the sphere of political combinations both 
at Vienna and Berlin. It is true that the one ruling political 
passion of the day was territorial aggrandizement, but it was 
aggrandizement of the piecemeal kind, not based upon the idea 
of concentrating the national forces and adding to the national 
power, but, on the contrary, upon the idea of increasing the 
dynastic power of the reigning House, the “ Haus Macht” of 
German political phraseology, not only irrespectively of, but, 
as the partition of Poland proved, in direct opposition to, the 
national interests. 

The real policy of the two Courts comes out in its true 
colours in the efforts made by Austria, all through the early 
years of the first coalition against France, to secure Bavaria in 
exchange for the Low Countries, and, later on, by Prussia to 
secure the possession of Hanover. 

Between the policy of a Thugut and that of a Haugwitz there 
is nothing to choose. The modern standard of political morality, 
which unhesitatingly condemns mere dynastic aggrandizement, 
has long since passed its verdict upon both. 

It was amidst this profound indifference on the part of the 
nation and its rulers in regard to the ancient kingdom of Henry 
the Fowler, that the Diet sitting a. Regensburg learnt first from 
the newspapers, and afterwards, in a more formal and official 
manner, from the French chargé d'affaires, that the Holy Roman 
Empire had ceased to exist, and that eighteen of its princes had 
constituted themselves into a separate confederation under the 
protection of the French Cesar. 
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The history of the Confederation of the Rhine is not a 
pleasant one to dwell upon. 

That an individual here and there should have been found 
ready to betray his country, and to compound with the con- 
queror at the expense of his own flesh and blood, was no more 
than what might have been expected. Taking humanity all 
round, one Iscariot out of twelve apostles is perhaps no unfair 
average ; but that an entire class, like that of the smaller vassals 
of the Empire, should have been found vying with each other in 
every art of sycophancy and intrigue, in order to obtain from a 
French Emperor a maximum of German booty, was a pheno- 
menon without many precedents in history. 

This disgraceful origin of the title-deeds by which, in a 
majority of cases, the new sovereign dignity has come to be 
held, should not be lost sight of when we consider the state of 
the score between the German nation and its rulers. 

How impotent the newly-created sovereigns were to keep 
their crowns upon their heads alone and unaided, was made 
sufficiently manifest by the promulgation of the Act of the 
Rhine Confederacy simultaneously with their assumption of 
sovereignty. Itis true that the new Federal constitution never 
came into active operation, as the will of the French Emperor 
supplied all that was necessary in the way of internal security 
and external policy; but the ideas underlying the Confederation 
are palpable enough. Viewed in regard to its internal functions, 
the Confederation was a mutual insurance society, securing the 
confederates in the possession of their spoils, and guaranteeing 
each in the full exercise of his newly acquired absolute rights 
over his former peers. Viewed from without, it was an 
offensive and defensive alliance, generally, against any national 
aspirations towards unity, and specifically, against any attempt 
on the part of Austria or Prussia, either in the name of the 
nation or on their own account, to extend themselves terri- 
torially at the expense of the confederates. The contract 
entered into with France was, that French bayonets should 
assist the confederates against their own subjects, and that 
confederate bayonets should assist the French Emperor in his 
plans against the rest of Germany. 

The Confederation of the Rhine, as at first constituted, still 
left several of the smaller States of Northern Germany unpro- 
vided with any political centre, and it clearly became the policy 
of Prussia to endeavour to bring these States into union with 
herself, and thus to counterbalance the union formed under 
French protection. We consequently find, that during the 
interval between the dissolution of the Empire and the renewal 
of hostilities between France and Prussia, negotiations were 
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actively carried on by the latter with Saxony and Hesse-Cassel, 
for the purpose of founding a confederacy under the title of an 
Empire of Northern Germany. The selfish and unpatriotic 
conduct of the Saxon and Hessian Cabinets, who hoped to get 
more out of Napoleon than out of Prussia, frustrated the 
scheme. 

The details of this negotiation, which, with the draft con- 
stitution of the proposed confederation, have only lately come 
to light,’ are interesting, as showing that for a long time past 
the idea of a Northern Confederation under the sole manage- 
ment of Prussia has lived amongst the traditions of the Berlin 
Foreign Office. An additional interest, moreover, attaches to 
them, from the fact they disclose that the idea of a North 
German empire appears to have been first suggested to Prussia 
by Napoleon, as far back as 1804, and that the original idée 
Napoléonienne with reference to the reconstitution of Germany, 
was a triad formation, in which Prussia should have been made 
powerful enough to be evenly pitted against Austria, and a 
third body under the direct influence of France should have 
held both in check. That for generations this has been, 
mutatis mutandis, the policy of France in regard to Germany, 
and that it has not yet ceased to be her policy, need not here 
be dwelt upon. 

By the year 1806, Napoleon had enlarged the sphere of his 
ideas, and the battle of Jena laid Prussia prostrate in the 
dust. 

The history of Prussia between the peace of Tilsit and the 
battle of Leipzig is the turning-point in the history of Germany. 

For many preceding generations the stage had been exclu- 
sively occupied by rival dynasties or rival religions,—by empe- 
rors, kings, theologians, statesmen, generals, diplomatists. Now, 
for the first time, we perceive the distinct outlines of a people, 
z.é., using the term in a sense analogous to that of the old Roman 
word populus—a political community endowed with an organic 
life and a strongly-marked individuality of its own, and with 
a consciousness of its collective existence pervading all the 
individuals who composed it. For those who had eyes to see, 
Germany had now at length, after her thousand years of national 
existence, given birth to a State, as something different in kind 
from a race, or a territory, or an agglomeration of parishes, or 
a mercantile alliance, or a school of philosophy, or a gym- 
nastic society, or a choral club; a respublica, or commonwealth, 
the raison détre of whose existence is the public or collective 
well-being as a concrete entity to be laboured for with the 
hands, and not a mere abstract Fatherland to be dreamt about, 

? Consult Adolph Schmidt’s Preussen’s Deutsche Politik. Leipzig, 1867. 
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had, by the incisive operation of foreign conquest, been plucked 
alive, though mutilated, out of the loins of the dead Empire. 

We have no space to describe the marvellous process of regene- 
ration by which, during the dark period of Prussia’s deepest 
humiliation, the nation of mercenaries and serfs, who had looked 
on with cynical indifference at the catastrophe of Jena, became 
transmuted into a nation of citizens burning with patriotic fire, 
and able by a spontaneous effort to organize themselves into 
those terrible battalions who fought at the Katzbach, at Gross- 
beeren, at Dennewitz, and at Leipzig. Still less can we trace 
the predisposing causes and the antecedent Hohenzollern edu- 
cation which had rendered it possible for the soldiers who had 
fought for pay, and the tillers who had tilled that others might 
reap, to be thus in a few short years transformed. 

It is however important for the purposes of this essay accu- 
rately to note the political effect, in regard to Germany, of the 
Prussian levée de bouchers, and all that it implied. 

When, in January 1813, the Provincial States of Eastern 
Prussia, without authority from the King, and at the risk of 
his displeasure, boldly set to work to organize the “ people’s” 
war against the still portentous power of Napoleon, they inau- 
gurated a movement which, from first to last, and during every 
phase of its development, bore stamped upon it a national Ger- 
man character. For the first time in her history, Prussia, con- 
sciously and ex preposito, plunged into a war of the very first 
magnitude, and in which she staked her very existence, not 
with a specific Prussian, but with the largest and most compre- 
hensive national objects in view. As matters then stood there 
was a large field open for diplomacy of the Haugwitz kind, and 
by a sufficient display of force combined with a politic reserve 
and a spirit of accommodation, Prussia might probably, without 
drawing the sword, have not only rid her soil of the presence of 
French troops, but have made territorial acquisitions of no mean 
kind. But this was not the temper in which the Prussian 
people took up arms and dictated the conduct of the war. It 
was to liberate not Prussia only, but Germany, and not to 
liberate Germany only, but to regenerate her, and set her up 
free and united upon a pinnacle of glory such as she had 
never before attained, that beardless boys and white-haired men 
enlisted in the Landwehr—that brides despoiled themselves 
of their ornaments, and matrons contributed their wedding- 
rings. The spirit that stirred and animated and inspired was 
a German spirit, but the body that was stirred and animated 
was a Prussian body. For let us not forget that what is 
usually termed the German War of Liberation was essentially 
a Prussian war for the liberation of Germany. It is true that 
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when, by the most stupendous efforts ever made by a people, 
Prussia had in the early months of 1813 placed her formid- 
able army on foot,’ individual Germans from all parts of 
Germany flocked to her standard, but it was her organization 
that gave consistence and direction to these isolated efforts. 
It was round her battalions that the German Free Corps rallied. 
On the other hand, in those early months, and even up to 
the battle of Leipzig, the non-Prussian States of Germany, and 
that honourable corporation, the Confederation of the Rhine, 
were, with few exceptions, fighting in the ranks of the enemy, 
and it was in many cases Wiirtemberg, or Saxon, or Hessian 
veterans that most obstinately contested the day with the raw 
levies of the Prussian Landwehr. When Austria at last joined 
in the fray, she did so slowly, circumspectly, and after long 
previous negotiation with Napoleon, who was too blind and too 
obstinate to avail himself of the golden bridge which his father- 
in-law was anxious to build for him. The patriotic enthusiasm 
which in the year 1809 had animated many of the Austrian 
provinces, had died out with the retirement of Count Stadion, 
and the cold, polished, calculating courtier who succeeded him 
was not the man, even in the worst extremities, to invoke the 
alliance, or even to tolerate the companionship, of popular or 
national elements. A war entered into by Metternich against 
Napoleon, probably the only man for whom he ever felt a 
sincere respect, not to say an affectionate regard, was certain 
not to be other than a political war, entered into for political 
objects. 

The German question was not destined to be simplified by 
the single-handed success of Prussia. Great as were the efforts 
made by her, they were not sufficient, even with the assistance 
of Russia, to effect the desired object. The gain of one more 
battle would have perhaps sufficed, but at Liitzen the French 
arms were once more victorious, and the co-operation of Austria 
became a matter of vital importance. Thus the work of Ger- 
man liberation, not taking foreign allies into account, came to 
be effected by the co-operation of two forces—the national 
power of Germany acting through the brain, the heart, and the 
hands of Prussia, and the political power of the House of 
Austria. 

It was clear that this new distribution of parts could not 
but leave its mark upon the history of Germany, and that 


1 By the month of May 1813, i.e., in four months, Prussia, then number- 
ing five millions of inhabitants, had added 95,000 men to the 46,000 men of 
line regiments allowed her by Napoleon, and had called out 120,000 Land- 
wehr men; the Free Corps made up an additional 10,000 men; together, 
271,000 men under arms, or one man in eighteen of the population. 
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a new element had been imported into the German question. 
The fact had become patent to all that a German people had 
crystallized into a State of first-rate magnitude, conscious of its 
German mission, and that henceforth the work of German unity 
would have to take this fact, whether welcome or not, into 
account. In a word, the question of the hegemony of Germany 
had ceased to be a question as between two rival dynasties, 
and had become one as between a dynasty whose power was 
mainly based on non-German elements, and a consolidated 
German State whose interests were so interwoven with those 
of the rest of Germany, that, like the much-quoted Siamese 
twins, nothing could affect the one for good or evil without in 
an equal degree affecting the other. Unfortunately these new 
conditions, which force themselves irresistibly upon the con- 
viction of any impartial student of the history of that time, 
were not realized as quickly as they might have been either by 
German patriots or Prussian statesmen. At many an impor- 
tant crisis the former have acted as if Germany could do with- 
out Prussia, and the latter as if Prussia could do without : 
Germany. ; 
The part which Prussia was called upon to play at the great 
settlement for which the Vienna Congress was convened was 
plainly marked out for her. She had in an assembly of princes 
to vindicate the rights of a people. How lamentably she failed 
in this task, how meagre was her conception of it, how she ; 
allowed herself to be driven, almost without resistance, from 
one advanced position after another, and how at the last she 
accepted ¢el quel the Austrian draft of constitution for the 
new German Confederation, are matters of history. 
But in thus condemning the action of Prussia at Vienna, the 
difficulties of the task assigned to her should not be under- 
rated. The European “climate of opinion,” to borrow a phrase 
from an old writer, was in the year 1814 absolutely hostile to 
any great organic reconstructions. The masses yearned for 
rest, the upper classes for amusement. For the better part of 
an entire generation, good society on the Continent had fasted : 
from all its accustomed pleasures. The terrible earnestness of 
the times had weighed upon all classes, and long arrears on the 
score of enjoyment had to be made up. The fall of Napoleon ’ 
gave the signal for the splendid orgies of the Vienna Congress.! : 
Never had business of such transcendental importance been 











1 It is calculated that three millions sterling were spent by the Austrian 
Court alone in the feasts given to the Allied Sovereigns, and this immedi- 
ately after a State bankruptcy, and at a time when famine raged in many 
provinces of the Empire, and when some 50,000 invalids were thrown on the 
resources of the country. 
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transacted by men in such a carnival humour. Even at the 
present day we cannot read the driest records of the work actu- 
ally done without catching an echo of the festive sounds amidst 
which each detail was elaborated. There is not a paragraph in 
the Act of Congress, not a protocol of its sittings, for which a 
corresponding masquerade, or carrousel, or sledging-party, each 
outdoing the splendour of the last, could not be found. 

It was the régime of the “ Man of the World” that had suc- 
ceeded to the régime of the “ Man of the Sword.” For some two 
decades the latter had in the mere wantonness of conquest 
warred for the sake of warring; at last an entire people turned 
to bay, and closing with the professional conqueror threw him. 
Whilst still 


“ Dry with rage and extreme toil, 
Breathless and faint, and leaning on their sword,” 


the “Man of the World” gracefully stepped in, “neat and 
trimly dressed,” and appropriated the prizes of victory. 

This was plainly not a congenial atmosphere for men of the 
stamp of Stein and Humboldt, or, even though he was a man 
of pleasure, for a statesman like Hardenberg, whose really large 
and liberal views were out of harmony with the brilliant frivoli- 
ties of the day. Still less was it congenial to the work they 
were called upon to perform. King Frederick-William II. 
might perhaps have effected something, but neither his head 
nor his heart was in the national movement. He had never 
understood it, and was half afraid, half ashamed of it. The 
same false shame which in the French capital had made him 
shy of the tattered and somewhat grotesque uniforms of the 
Landwehr battalions, who had so recently covered themselves 
with glory, and insist upon only troops of the line taking part 
in the triumphal entry into Paris, clung to him at Vienna when 
the popular and national rights of Germany had to be taken 
under his protection. It was part of the political programme 
that Prussia should act as the mouthpiece of the national 
aspirations, and it should be done pour acquit de conscience ; 
but in his heart the King “cared for none of these things,” he 
was essentially a Prussian monarch, who cared for Prussia, and 
Prussia only, and his whole interest was concentrated on the 
one question of the acquisition of Saxony. 

Hence from the first it was clear that the German pro- 
gramme of the Prussian Plenipotentiaries was doomed, and that 
the latter were playing a losing game. We cannot acquit them 

1 We cannot vouch for the accuracy of this anecdote; but even if it is a 


myth, it is one of a “ representative” kind, showing what was the temper 
supposed to prevail in the Court regions at the time. 
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of having played that game weakly, but we can sympathize 
with the géne and malaise (we can find no English equivalents) 
which they must have experienced in playing such a game 
against the courtly adversaries assembled round the green 
table of the Vienna Chancery of State. 

It would be a fallacy, however, to suppose that it was owing 
to the above causes that the Congress failed in devising any 
national scheme for the reconstruction of Germany. The 
collateral objects for which the nation had made such supreme 
efforts, and the demands that had never ceased to be formulated, 
were freedom and union: a radical reform of the status of 
the German within the Fatherland,—a radical reform of the 
status of the Fatherland within the European family. 

Now, it was undoubtedly owing to the indifference of the 
King, and to the weakness of his Ministers, that the first of 
these objects was not attained, and that the Federal Act, as 
finally agreed to, contained none of the guarantees for the civil 
rights of Germans,—such as abolition of personal servitude, 
habeas corpus, right of free settlement, liberty of the press, 
liberty of education, removal of religious disabilities—and none 
of the effective safeguards for the constitutional rights of the 
individual States, for which the Prussian draft of constitution 
originally submitted to the Congress made ample provisions. 

That nothing was done to fulfil the second object was owing 
to causes beyond the control of the ablest and the most zealous 
statesmen. The more we study the history of the period the 
more we become convinced that the time had not arrived for a 
really organic reconstruction of Germany upon a national basis, 
and that many years, not to say generations, and much painful 
experience, would be required before anything like a clear 
appreciation could be obtained of even the elementary condi- 
tions of so stupendous a problem. When we see a man of the 
calibre of Stein, whose whole life had been dedicated to the 
work of Germany’s regeneration, hold, within a few years, and 
even a few months, of each other, such contradictory views as 
the following,—-constitution of Germany into a monarchy, one 
and indivisible, all sovereigns but the ruling House to be swept 
away ; division of Germany into two, Prussia to take one half, 
Austria the other ; restoration of the empire under the House of 
Hohenzollern, because Prussia is the most German; restoration 
of the empire under the House of Hapsburg-Lothringen, because 
Austria is the least German State, and must be bribed to 
remain in Germany,—we feel that that consent of opinion in 
any one direction, which alone could have rendered the work 
possible, was absolutely wanting, and that men’s minds were 
still too much under the influence of passing events to enable 
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them to distinguish between abiding realities and ephemeral 
phenomena. 

The only States besides Prussia who showed any patriotic 
feeling were the smaller States, who, to the number of thirty- 
two, agitated, under the inspiration of Stein, for a restoration of 
the Empire, and showed a readiness to make large sacrifices to 
effect that object; but their scheme, when examined in detail, 
is seen to labour under the organic defect common to all attempts 
made to combine in a national unit two international bodies of 
such magnitude as Austria and Prussia. 

The attitude of the Napoleonic kingdoms was logical. They 
simply declared themselves unable to see the necessity of giving 
a common constitution to Germany, and made it a condition of 
their adherence to any plan that might be proposed that it 
should not in any way, either externally or internally, hamper 
their perfect liberty of action, especially in the matter of foreign 
alliances. “Do not let us forget,” observed the Bavarian 
Plenipotentiary on one occasion to his Wiirtemberg colleague, 
“that after all our natural ally is France.” By this cynical 
plainness of speech they overshot their mark, and found them- 
selves fighting for an untenable position against Austria, no less 
than Prussia and the remaining States of Germany. 

With the exception of these kingdoms, who cannot be 
accused of not knowing what they wanted, but whose attitude 
was purely negative, Austria alone appears from the first to 
have been clearly conscious of the ends which she desired to 
compass, and of the principles of reconstruction which it would 
suit her interests to see adopted. At a very early stage she 
had made up her mind to decline the Imperial crown, and to 
indemnify herself in Italy, and not in Germany, for her share 
in the toils and expenditure of the Napoleonic overthrow. 
When the small States entreated her to resume the crown and 
purple of the Cesars, she effectually damped their ardour by 
asking who was to pay Cesar’s expenses. Throughout the 
earlier portion of the negotiations she withheld her own scheme 
of reconstruction, and contented herself with eliminating from 
the Prussian scheme as many of the provisions respecting 
civil and constitutional rights as she decently could. It was 
only at the eleventh hour, when the Plenipotentiaries had been 
exhausted by constant differences, and when public attention 
was wholly absorbed by the events consequent on Napoleon’s 
escape from Elba, that she produced her draft, which, with 
scarcely any discussion, and some very few amendments, was 
definitively accepted and signed on the 8th June 1815, as the 
Act of the Germanic Confederation. 

The Federal Constitution thus called into life exactly corre- 
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sponded to what Austria required of such an institution. Of 
the two forces at work in Germany,—the National and the 
Territorial, the sovereigns and the populations subject to them,— 
it was with the former that she elected to ally herself. The 
one force acted in a centripetal, the other in a centrifugal 
direction ; but the development of centripetal force in Germany 
meant either the dismemberment of Austria by the attraction 
of her German provinces within the action of that force, or the 
secession of Austria out of Germany in order to withdraw those 
provinces from that action. That Prussia’s natural ally was the 
national force Austria knew infinitely better than Prussia knew 
herself, and she could hardly reckon upon Prussian sovereigns 
for ever remaining blind to the fact. To maintain intact, there- 
fore, the international character to be given to the new Con- 
federation, to prevent any germs being deposited in it which 
might later fructify in a national sense, to establish this Consti- 
tution on the firm basis of European treaties, and under the 
guarantee of non-German Powers, and then in a Diplomatic 
Congress—that is, a Congress in which the Sovereigns only were 
represented,—to trust to her ground of vantage as the natural 
patron of the Sovereigns, and to the conservative instincts which 
would find their natural home in such a body, for the purpose 
of paralysing the efforts of Prussia, should that Power ever wake 
to a sense of her national mission,—such in brief outline, was 
the policy which dictated the Austrian reconstruction of Ger- 
many in 1815. 

The distinctive character of the Germanic Confederation, 
constituted by the Act of 1815 and complemented by the Final 
Act of 1820, was that of an International Alliance between 
equal and independent States, whose rights of external and in- 
ternal sovereignty remained intact except in so far as they were 
practically limited by the objects for which the alliance was 
concluded. Those objects were of a strictly defensive kind, viz., 
as defined in section 2 of the Federal Act, “ the maintenance of 
the external and internal security of Germany, and of the inde- 
pendence and inviolability of the individual German States.” 
The sole organ of the Confederation, the Frankfort Diet, was 
nothing else than a Congress of Plenipotentiaries, in which none 
was theoretically before or after another. It only differed from 
similar congresses in being permanently assembled. The Aus- 
trian Plenipotentiary presided in this assembly, but no attributes 
attached to the office of President other than those necessary 
for the conduct and transaction of business. By means of a 
complicated machinery the thirty-eight Plenipotentiaries com- 
posing the Diet voted according to the subject-matter on which 
they were called upon to decide, either in a Restricted Council 
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(Engere Rath)—in which the thirty-eight States had seventeen 
votes between them, the larger States having each one, the 
smaller voting cwriatim in groups,—or in a Plenary Assembly 
(Plenum), to which sixty-nine votes were allotted, the larger 
Powers having several votes according to their size, but the 
smallest Power having at least one. Any matter touching the 
fundamental institutions of the Confederation had to be decided 
by the “ Plenum,” and one vote sufficed to veto any measure 
tending to alter those institutions. It was the liberum veto 
of the old Polish Diets, placing the maintenance of the status 
quo in the keeping of such States as Lichtenstein or Reuss. 
For the purposes of military defence, a highly-complicated 
military organization was called into life, with regard to which 
it will suffice to say that long before the Confederation ceased 
to exist it had been adjudged by common consent to be ab- 
solutely worthless. 

Necessary as it would be for the due appreciation of what fol- 
lowed to give some account of the period during which this 
Constitution was in force, our space does not admit of even the 
shortest summary of its sins of omission and commission, and 
compels us to hasten on to the next great epoch in the consti- 
tutional development of Germany, only premising what follows 
in the way of introduction to the events of 1848. 

Above, we called especial attention to the fact that the 
prophets and teachers of the people at the close of the last and 
the commencement of the present century had not busied them- 
selves with the political education of the nation. The case was 
very different in the succeeding generation. A movement like 
that which resulted in the War of Liberation could not but be 
reflected in the intellectual activity of the nation. As was to 
be expected, the poets were the first to be inspired, and never 
was patriotic passion attuned to nobler rhyme than that of 
Arndt and Korner. When the sword was sheathed, the period 
of political speculation began. The singers went before, the 
professors followed after. 

It is easy for us who come by our knowledge of politics 
empirically, and by the same sort of natural process by which 
we learn to ride or to play at cricket, to scoff at those whose lot 
it is painfully to evolve political systems and political prin- 
ciples. We must remember, however, that during the thirty 
years that preceded 1848, political activity in Germany, except 
in the case of the smaller and some of the middle States, was 
as much restricted to official circles as it had been during the 
latter period of the Empire. In the two great units of the 
Confederation, Austria and Prussia, the year 1820 gave the 
signal for the most absolute repression of all independent 
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movement in the direction of political reform. But there was 

this radical difference between the Southern and the Northern 

Power. In Austria, thought was strangled in the cradle. 3 
“The system,” as Metternich’s policy was concisely termed, a 
aimed at isolating Austria materially and intellectually from x 
Germany and the rest of the world. Austria had alone escaped 
the contamination of the French Revolution, and a strict quaran- 
tine, permanently established, should for ever preclude all 
danger of contagion. A prohibitive tariff effectually prevented 
all material intercourse, a rigorous censorship dammed up all 
the channels through which a connexion might have been 
maintained between the German elements of Austria and the 
intellectual centres of the common Fatherland. 

In Prussia, on the contrary, thought was free; it was only 
when it attempted to shape itself into acts that it came into 
collision with the authorities, Newspapers and even pamphlets 
could be searched for political contraband, and their contents 
adjudged good prize; octavo volumes sailed under a neutral 
flag, and as long as the treatment remained objective the boldest 
speculation could be indulged in from the university rostrum. 
By the establishment of the Zollverein, Prussia identified her 
material interests with those of Germany,—by the free exchange 
of professors and teachers between Prussian and German uni- 
versities a unity of intellectual and speculative development 
was secured. 

That the one-sided growth of political speculation without ; 
a corresponding field of political practice was in itself undesir- 
able and fraught with many evils, will readily be admitted. 
Doctrinaire is a term justly branded with an invidious mean- 
ing; not the “best possible” but the “possible” is correctly 
designated as the subject-matter of politics. Nevertheless, no 
one can have attentively considered the history of modern 
Germany without convincing himself of the debt which she 
owes to her political professors, or of the benefits she has derived 
from the patient concentration of the best intellects of the nation 
on the problem of her political reconstruction during the genera- 
tion when her citizens were excluded from all share in the 
management of their own affairs. If proof were wanted, we 
should require no other than a comparison between the pro- 
fessors’ Constitution of 1849 and the statesmen’s Constitution 
and drafts of Constitution of 1815. 

We will express no opinion as to whether the reconstruction 
of Germany did or did not require the antecedent employment 
of “blood and iron,” but this we will fearlessly assert, that if 
the ground ploughed up by the cannon-shot of 1866 yields the 
harvest expected of it, the seed will have been sown by the 
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much-maligned professors whose labours are just now held so 
cheap by the thankless Fatherland. 

That after such prolonged academical preparation the events 
of 1848 should have had a certain pedantry of form adhering to 
them is not to be wondered at, and we cannot hope to lay before 
our readers a clear statement of the struggle which has ever 
since agitated Germany, without first explaining two scientific 
terms taken from the political phraseology of the time which 
meet us at every turn, and for which we know of no English 
equivalents. 

The German professor divides the genus Confederation into 
two species, the “Staatenbund” and the “ Bundesstaat,” 
under one or other of which, or a cross between the two, every 
individual federal constitution can be brought. 

The essence of the “Staatenbund”—Anglicé, “States’ Confede- 
ration” —is that it is international,i.e.,that however closely united 
inter se for particular purposes the individual States composing 
the union may be, there is no displacement or transfer of 
sovereignty from the individual units toa commoncentre. The 
confederated States may collectively constitute an international 
unit as regards third parties, but the several partners do not 
cease to be international units as regards each other. Each 
retains the plenitude of his sovereign rights, those of external 
as well as those of internal sovereignty. The exercise of these 
rights may be, and indeed necessarily is, limited in practice by 
the objects of the union, such, for instance, as the limitation of 
the right of making war upon each other, or of entering into 
foreign alliances; but in theory it is not a surrender of the 
right, but a voluntary engagement to abstain from using the 
right. 

It follows from this definition that, as an Executive and a 
Legislature both imply the exercise of sovereign powers, a 
“Staatenbund,” or “ States’ Confederation,” does not admit 
either of a central executive or of a common legislative body. 
The articles of union may in certain matters render the will of 
the majority binding upon the minority, and the Federal decrees 
or resolutions of such majorities may, as was the case in the 
Germanic Confederation, come to be inaccurately described as 
Federal laws, but in no case can they become legally or formally 
binding within the States of the minority, until they have 
assumed the form of legislative enactment in each State. In 
a word, the individual subjects of the States of a “Staaten- 
bund” know nothing of the Confederation ; whatever common 
organ such union may possess for the accomplishment of the 
common objects of the association, acts through the Governments 
and the legislative apparatus of the individual members. 
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From the above it will at once be manifest that the Germanic 
Confederation was a Staatenbund. 

The “ Bundesstaat”—Anglicé, “ Federative State”—is an abs- 
traction originally obtained from the careful analysis made of 
the United States Constitution by De Tocqueville. As the name 
implies (the plural, “States,” being replaced by the singular, 
“ State”), it presupposes the creation of a political unit, 2.¢., of 
a body endowed with sovereign attributes, and therefore excludes 
the idea of international relations between the members of such 
a body. The Bundesstaat is a national as opposed to an inter- 
national union. Its essential characteristics may be resumed 
as follows :— 

1. The rights of external and internal sovereignty inherent 
in the idea of a State are divided between the Federal power 
and the several States, so that each, the Federal power and the 
individual State, is exclusively endowed with certain sovereign 
rights, and consequently that, considered separately, each is an 
incomplete State. 

2. The individual subjects or citizens in a Federative State 
stand in a double and divided allegiance, being on some points 
exclusively subject to the Federal power, on others exclusively 
subject to the local power. 

3. The Federal power, within its jurisdiction, acts directly 
and by means of its own organs upon the individual subjects or 
citizens in the several States, and not, as in the case of the 
“Staatenbund,” indirectly through the individual Governments. 

Such being the essence of the Bundesstaat, it follows that 
its differentia, to use the old logical formula, consists of a 
centralized Executive and a common Legislature. We may 
add, as “inseparable accidents,” deduced from the practical 
objects which every Bundesstaat must have in view, and from 
the nature of the societies in which alone such a form of 
government could arise— 

1st, That all rights of external sovereignty will be absorbed 
by the Federal power. 

2dly, That the Legislature will include a national representa- 
tion of the entire Federal body, elected without reference to the 
individual States. 

If our readers will bear the above abstract in mind, and com- 
pare it with their practical knowledge of the working of the 
American Constitution, they will, we hope, have a tolerably 
clear idea of the Bundesstaat, and see in what points it differs 
from the Constitution of the late Germanic Confederation. 

As the essence of the Staatenbund consists in its international 
character, and that of the Bundesstaat in the centralization of 
certain sovereign attributes, we have in what follows used the 
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terms “ International Confederation” to denote the former, and 
“Centralized Confederacy” to denote the latter: the literal 
renderings, “ States’ Confederation” and “ Federative State,” not 
appearing to us as yet sufficiently domesticated in the English 
language to justify our use of them. 

On the 18th of March 1848, the King of Prussia engaged, 
in a proclamation to his people, that the German International 
Confederation (Staatenbund) should be replaced by a German 
Centralized Confederacy (Bundesstaat). 

On the 30th of March, the Diet called upon the several 
Governments of the Confederation to convoke a Parliament, to 
be elected directly by the nation on the basis of population, 
which Parliament, in conjunction with the Governments, should 
determine the new form of Constitution to be given to Germany. 

On the 18th of May, the Parliament met at Frankfort, and, 
in concert with the Governments, elected the Archduke John 
of Austria as “ Reichsverweser” or Regent of the Empire. The 
Archduke was to be the irresponsible head of a provisional 
Executive, and to nominate a Ministry responsible to Parliament. 

On the 24th of July, the Diet resigned into the hands of the 
Archduke Regent the powers confided to it by the Acts of 1815 
and 1820, and declared itself dissolved. 

Thus, before a single paragraph of the future Constitution had 
been discussed, Germany had constituted herself under a form 
of government bearing all the essential features of the Bundes- 
staat or Centralized Confederacy. 

Instead of applying itself at once to the political reconstruc- 
tion of Germany, the Parliament entered into an exhaustive 
discussion of the fundamental rights of German citizens, and 
by this fatal mistake lost its only chance of arriving at a prac- 
tical result, for during the summer of 1848 the Frankfort 
Assembly was omnipotent; and had it before the autumn suc- 
ceeded in arriving at a definite result, that result would have 
been unhesitatingly accepted by the nation, as well as by the 
then helpless Governments. But by the close of the year the 
situation was radically changed. Both at Berlin and at Vienna 
the Crown had recovered its presence of mind, and power was 
once more lodged in the hands of energetic Ministers. What- 
ever the resolve come to by the Parliament, it would have to 
pass through the ordeal of Prussian and Austrian criticism, and 
to court the assent of two Powers, able, if they were willing, to 
veto it. 

It was in the winter months of 1848-49 that the debates 
upon the Constitution at length began. Violent as were the 
party conflicts upon questions of detail, there was a general 
consent of opinion upon the main features of the scheme. They 
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were those of the Bundesstaat,—a national Parliament com- 
posed of two Houses, one a States’ House, the other a Repre- 
sentative Assembly elected directly by the people, a Ministry 
responsible to this Parliament, and a supreme irresponsible 
head, who, whatever his title, should be invested with the attri- 
butes of a constitutional Sovereign. The body to be thus created 
was to be a Sovereign Unit in regard to all rights of external 
and to many important rights of internal sovereignty. 

It was when the question came to be discussed as to what 
head should be given to this body, whether the office should be 
filled by an elected president or by an hereditary monarch, and 
if by the latter, on whom the crown should devolve, that the 
Parliament found itself at last face to face with the central dif- 
ficulty of the German question, viz., the position of Austria in 
the new Confederacy. 

As soon as the question was submitted to the ordeal of ex- 
haustive discussion, the following positions came out clearly :— 

By common agreement—and on this point there was not a 
dissentient voice—the “ Bundesstaat,” or Centralized Federative 
State, was the only form of constitution which could secure the 
objects desired by the nation, viz., unity without excessive 
sacrifice of State individuality. But the sovereignty of the 
“Bundesstaat” is within its assigned sphere supreme, not 
only over all the States that belong to it, but over the individual 
citizens composing those States, and consequently admits of no 
rival allegiance. If, therefore, the German provinces of Austria 
were to enter into the proposed “ Bundesstaat,” it was first 
necessary that they should be dissevered from their political 
connexion with the rest of the Austrian Empire, 7.¢., such 
entrance required, as an antecedent condition, the dismember- 
ment of the Austrian Empire, and the establishment for the 
future of a merely personal union between the German and 
non-German dominions of the House of Hapsburg-Lothringen. 

If this condition could not be fulfilled, and the work of 
constituting a Centralized Confederacy was nevertheless to be 
proceeded with, then Austria must be excluded from the new 
State. 

If, on the other hand, the paramount object of the nation 
was that Austria should remain bound up with the rest of 
Germany on equal terms, then a return mutatis mutandis to 
an International Confederation of the old kind was the only 
alternative left. 

Now it is exactly against this sort of cogent logical con- 
clusion, which to a Frenchman or an Englishman would be 
absolutely convincing, that a very numerous, a very intelligent, 
a very respectable, and a very patriotic class of German poli- 
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ticians most vehemently rebels. It cannot force an entrance 
through the nebulous ring of sentiment and imagination by 
which the purely Alemannic political conscience is surrounded. 

As soon, therefore, as the really political portion of the 
Frankfort Parliament had come to the conclusions aforesaid, 
and had formulated their programme conformably to those con- 
clusions, there arose a storm of opposition, and a party calling 
itself “Great German,” to express its abhorrence at the idea of 
severing any portion from the great Fatherland, and branding 
its opponents as “Little Germans,” strained every nerve to 
thwart the plans of their adversaries. The programme against 
which they spent their wrath may be shortly summed up as 
follows :— 


‘The German Austrians neither will nor can sever themselves from 
the rest of Austria. Nor is it desirable, either in their own interest or 
in that of Germany, that they should do so. For Austria has an 
appointed task to perform. She has to spread German culture east- 
wards, and to found a mighty empire on the Danube, which, if not 
wholly German by nationality, shall become wholly German by 
civilisation. To withdraw her German provinces from her is to with- 
draw the life-blood necessary for this process of assimilation. It is 
to deprive the ancient House of Hapsburg of the raison d’étre of 
its existence, it is to bring Germany into immediate contact with half- 
barbarous races, without a controlling element to keep them in 
subjection. But there is no reason, because Austria’s task is to found 
an Eastern Germany, that the remaining Germans, to whom history 
has not allotted this task, should be hindered in their endeavours to 
consolidate themselves into a Western Germany, and the National 
Parliament, therefore, must proceed with its work and accomplish it, 
in the only way it can be accomplished, by the constitution of the 
Bundesstaat under Prussia. But Austria shall not be the loser, but, 
on the contrary, a gainer by the change. Between her and the 
Germany thus constituted there shall be established an international 
union of the closest kind. An eternal alliance for offence and 
defence shall guarantee to each the possession of its territories. A 
Customs’ Union shall open up the markets of the one to the other. 
Similar laws passed by the two Legislatures shall in every way facilitate 
the intercourse between the two branches of the great family. Every 
advantage which Austria derived from the old International Confedera- 
tion of 1815, she will enjoy a hundredfold under the new dispensation, 
with the additional one, that all conflicts as to concurrent rights of 
sovereignty will for the future be avoided.” 


Fortunately for the party of the Little Germans, or the here- 
ditary Imperialists, as they styled themselves, the Austrian 
Government itself came to their assistance. When the debates 
on the question of Austria’s position in the Bundesstaat were 
at their hottest, news reached Frankfort that on the 7th of 
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March the Austrian constituent Parliament, sitting at Krem- 
sier, had been forcibly closed, and that the Emperor had octroyé 
a Constitution by which, for the first time in their history, the 
dominions of his House were welded together into a compact 
centralized monarchy, one and indivisible. An Imperial note 
at the same time formulated the demand that the Austrian 
Empire, so reconstituted, should enter bodily into the Germanic 
Confederation, and that the Constitution to be given to Ger- 
many should be modified accordingly, 7.e., that the idea of a 
“ Bundesstaat” with a national Parliament and a single head 
should be given up, and that in lieu thereof a Directory of seven 
sovereigns, under the presidency of Austria, assisted by a States’ 
House representing the Governments, should permanently 
administer the affairs of the Confederation. It was under the 
impression of this sudden turn of affairs in Austria, that on the 
27th and 28th of March the Frankfort Parliament passed the 
two celebrated votes— 

“The head of the German Bundesstaat is an hereditary Em- 
peror, to be styled Emperor of the Germans.” 

“ The Imperial Crown is hereditary in the House of Hohen- 
zollern.” 

On the 3d of April, a deputation from the Parliament waited 
upon the King of Prussia at Berlin, and called upon his Majesty 
to accept the crown offered to him by the German nation in 
Parliament assembled. The King replied, that though the vote 
of the Parliament gave him a well-grounded claim to this crown, 
he could not accept it without previous concert with the 
sovereigns whose rights were involved. 

On the 28th of April he declined definitively. By this refusal, 
the moral power of the National, as distinct from the Revo- 
tionary, party was broken ; they had lost their only bulwark, 
the physical support of the one Power in Germany able suc- 
cessfully to carry the programme of the nation to a successful 
issue. 

The refusal of the King was followed by revolutionary out- 
breaks at Dresden, in Baden, and in the Palatinate, and the 
panic-stricken sovereigns, Austria being fully occupied with 
her Hungarian insurrection, had to apply to Prussia for assist- 
ance. Help was immediately vouchsafed, and in a short 
campaign the arms of Prussia reduced the revolted subjects of 
the Kings of Saxony and Bavaria and of the Grand-Duke of 
Baden to their allegiance. 

It was a proud moment for the King of Prussia, and the 
crisis was one of the sort especially fitted to flatter his peculiar 
illusions. Implored by the nation to accept the Imperial 
crown, he had been unable to conquer his repugnance to such 
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a title, or his scruples as to infringing upon the divine rights 
of his sovereign compeers, and had refused the gift. Implored 
by these compeers to save them from destruction, he had 
triumphantly done so. What so easy now, as, in conjunction 
with these self-same sovereigns, \revived by him and deeply in 
his debt, to resume the work of German reform, and to offer to 
the nation, as a free gift out of the hands of the Lord’s Anointed, 
that which it had sacrilegiously aspired to seize as its right ? 

Accordingly, the King of Prussia set actively to work to 
build up the Bundesstaat by voluntary contributions. Con- 
ferences were held at Berlin, and on the 28th of May, an alliance, 
known as “ The Three Kings’ Alliance,” between the sovereigns 
of Prussia, Saxony, and Hanover, was concluded. The allies 
bound themselves to give a Constitution to Germany con- 
formable to a draft which Prussia drew up, and which was to 
come into operation as soon as it had obtained the assent of a 
National Assembly, to be later convoked. All members of the 
Germanic Confederation, Austria excepted, were invited to 
join the alliance, with the option of refusing. The interna- 
tional union between Austria and such States as did not join, 
on the one hand, and the proposed “ Bundesstaat” on the 
other, was to remain such as in the Confederation of 1815. It 
was within the International Confederation that the Cen- 
tralized Confederacy was to take its place. 

The Constitution which Prussia drew up kept close to the 
text of that voted by the Frankfort Assembly, only modifying 
some of its provisions in a less doctrinaire and more conserva- 
tive sense. Instead of the hereditary Emperor, however, the 
Executive was to be confided to Prussia as presiding power, 
assisted by a board of seven Sovereigns. 

By the end of July twenty-nine Governments had sent in 
their adherence to the new Confederacy. But the month of 
August changed the situation. On the 12th of that month the 
Hungarian army surrendered at Vilagos; Austria was once 
more restored to the free use of her strength, and the Kings 
knew that help was near. In September, Bavaria and Wiir- 
temberg declined the invitation sent to them, and later in the 
autumn Saxony and Hanover protested against the Parliament 
being convoked. Nevertheless, on the 20th of March 1850, the 
Parliament met at Erfurt, and accepted en bloc the draft of 
Constitution submitted to it. According, therefore, to the 
declaration of the 26th of May, that Constitution ought there 
and then to have come into operation. But Prussia’s heart 
had begun to fail her. A fresh provisorium, for the osten- 
sible purpose of calling the Constitution into life, was created, 
and a congress of the sovereigns composing the Union met at 
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Berlin, but could settle on no definite course of action. Not 
daring to move forward, still more afraid to step back, the 
Union stood irresolute, awaiting its death-blow at the hands of 
Austria. 

On the 26th of April, Austria, ignoring all that had taken 
place since 1848, summoned the Diet to meet at Frankfort. 

Eleven Governments answered the call, some of them sece- 
ders from the Union. Prussia, in her own name and in that 
of the Union, refused the invitation. Thus two independent 
powers, the Diet and the Union, each claiming to represent 
Germany, and each refusing to acknowledge the other, stood 
face to face, and the crisis was at hand. Austria took care that 
the conflict should be quick and decisive. Under her presi- 
dency, the Diet, though scarcely numbering one-third of the 
Governments of the Confederation, declared itself competent, 
and proceeded to draw before its forum the two burning ques- 
tions of the day, viz., the war still going on between the Duchies 
of Sleswig and Holstein and the King of Denmark, and the 
question of the Hessian Constitution. 

We will not inflict the former upon our readers ; the latter is 
less known, and more dramatic. 

Though the Elector of Hesse appeared at Frankfort, and 
invoked the aid of the Diet against his subjects, Hesse-Cassel 
was still a member of the Union, and, according to the Consti- 
tution which the Erfurt Parliament had voted, one of the first 
duties of the Confederacy was the maintenance of the consti- 
tutional rights of the several States. As the Elector appealed 
to Austria and the Diet for assistance, so the Hessian Chambers 
and the Hessian people looked to Prussia and the Union for 
protection. 

The conflict was a strange one. It had not arisen in the 
defence of rights acquired during the revolutionary period of 
1848, but in that of a Constitution that had been in force for 
twenty years, and with respect to whose provisions no doubt or 
équivoque could exist. The minister Hassenpflug, who had the 
management of it, was a man of notoriously bad character, who 
had once been tried for forgery. During its entire continuance 
no act of violence or even disturbance occurred. It was carried 
on between the Elector and his Minister on the one hand, and 
the Chambers, the public employés from the highest to the 
lowest, the tribunals, and lastly the army, on the other; not 
that the army revolted, but that the entire body of officers, 
rather than break their oath to the Constitution by disobeying 
the decisions of the tribunal, sent in their collective resigna- 
tion—four generals, seven colonels, twenty lieutenant-colonels, 
with majors, captains, and lieutenants in proportion, in all 241 
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officers—a fact probably without precedent in constitutional 
history. 

It was to back up such a Government in such a conflict that 
the Diet decreed a Federal execution in Hesse, and that an 
Austrian and Bavarian army were appointed to carry it out. 

The sequel is well known. Prussia made just sufficient 
show of resistance to add military disgrace to political defeat. 
She placed her entire army upon a war-footing, entered the 
Electorate amidst the cheers and acclamations of the population, 
who hailed her as deliverer, and occupied Cassel and the mili- 
tary roads. On the 6th of November, near the village of Bron- 
zell, not far from the old cathedral town of Fulda, Austrian 
and Prussian outposts met, and shots were exchanged. An old 
grey mare, it is said, ridden by a Prussian trumpeter, bit the 
dust. This was the battle of Bronzell. It was the beginning 
of the end. Two days later, Count Brandenburg, the Prussian 
Prime Minister, a brave and honest old soldier, but whose 
strong conservative feelings and hatred of all things labelled 
liberal or national unfitted him for the post he held at a moment 
when Prussia’s only chance was to appeal to the national feel- 
ing, died of a broken heart. Manteuffel succeeded him. An- 
other twenty-four hours and all was over. Prussia had sur- 
rendered at discretion, and sent the order for the recall of her 
troops. By the punctuation of Olmiitz she engaged to dissolve 
the Union, to attend at Frankfort, and to give Austria carte 
blanche to settle the Sleswig-Holstein and Hessian questions as 
she thought fit. She asked as a favour, and the favour was 
granted, that one battalion, at least, of Prussian troops should 
be allowed to remain in the Electorate, and look on at the 
dragonnades inflicted upon the constitutional Hessians. 

Once more, as in 1815, Austria and Prussia had played for 
the hegemony of Germany, and once more Prussia had been 
beaten, and Austria had been victorious. But it had been 
a rougher game than the courtly one played amidst the 
feasts and banquets of the Vienna Congress. The Prussian 
uniform had been dragged in the mud; ie., the Prussian 
army having been mobilized—the entire male population 
between the ages of twenty and thirty-eight had each, in 
his own person, been identified with the disgrace of the 
Hessian catastrophe. Into the soul of one man the iron 
penetrated deep. The then Prince, now King, of Prussia, 
retired to the Rhine Province, in voluntary exile, refused to 
have any intercourse with the Ministry who had signed the 
punctuation of Olmiitz, and during the remaining portion of 
his brother’s reign brooded over the humiliation of his country. 

If we examine into the causes of this defeat, though un- 
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doubtedly much is to be laid to the account of the weak and 
vacillating character of King Frederick-William Iv., we shall 
nevertheless again meet with the phenomena with which 
the negotiations of 1814 have made us familiar. Austria 
thoroughly knew her own mind, and what she wanted. She 
knew who were her allies, and that her policy was to be wholly 
and entirely the ally of those allies. JL’ami de ses amis, she 
would claim their services, but she would render full service 
in exchange. Thirty years, and above all, the exhaustive dis- 
cussions of the Frankfort Parliament, had placed the conditions 
of the political problem to be solved in a far clearer light than 
they had been in 1815. The national reconstruction of Germany 
meant the Centralized Confederacy, the Centralized Confederacy 
meant a sovereign body into which no fragments from another 
body owing allegiance to another sovereign could be admitted. 
It meant, therefore, the exclusion of Austria from Germany. 
Now this the Austrian Government in 1850 saw clearly; it 
ridiculed the Austrian sympathies of sentimental Great Ger- 
mans who called for a national centralized Germany, and 
racked their brains to find out some modus vivendi for Austria 
within such a body. It ignored the existence of a German 
nation, and only recognised that of German sovereigns. If 
these would help Austria to restore the International Confede- 
racy of 1815, she would help them to establish their absolute 
power over their subjects. The strength of Austria’s position 
consisted in its logical negation. 

Between the Prussian Government, on the other hand, and 
Prussia’s natural ally, the National party, there existed no cor- 
dialalliance. Each mistrusted the other. The German “ Bundes- 
staat” meant a marriage between Prussia and Germany, that 
is, an indissoluble contract in which each party was called upon 
to make sacrifices for the good of both; but these sacrifices 
neither the Prussian monarch, nor, we may add, in her heart 
Prussia, was ready to make. Had not Prussia alone in all 
Germany a real history and real traditions, as distinct from a 
merely dynastic history or merely heraldic traditicns? Had 
she not, alone and unaided, with a spade in one hand and a 
sword in the other, worked and fought her way up from an 
obscure colony on the extreme confines of the Empire to the 
rank of a first-rate European Power? Was not the crown of 
Prussia a reality, a glorious reality? What, when compared 
with it, was this unhistorical Imperial diadem, which a puff of 
popular favour could blow into a gaudy bubble to collapse on 
the first gust of popular ill-will ? 

Now this feeling, though of course strongest in the Hohen- 
zollern who sat upon the throne, and among the men who com- 
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posed his Court and officered his army, is deep-seated in the 
Prussian nature, even where we least expect to find it. To 
sink the Prussian in the German is what hardly one inha- 
bitant, of the eastern provinces at least, is capable of doing. 
He is proud of his name, and never misses an opportunity of 
letting you know it. Take the two national songs, the German 
and the Prussian. The one plaintively inquires “ Was ist des 
Deutschen Vaterland?” and endeavours through a long series of 
stanzas, partly geographical, partly philological, to answer the 
question. The other starts with the proud affirmation, “ Ich bin 
ein Preuss ;” and through all the phases of the German ques- 
tion the echoes of these two melodies cross and recross each 
other as they come wafted to our ears, the one from the choral 
clubs of German students or German gymnasts, the other from 
the shrill fifes of Prussian regimental bands. 

The weakness of Prussia’s position, therefore, was her half- 
heartedness and want of faith in her own mission. She was a 
bad ally. She was not l’ami de ses amis. There is a spiteful 
French proverb dating back to the last century, “ Travailler 
pour le roi de Prusse,” which in those days came forcibly home 
to men’s minds. 

The period between the battle of Bronzell and the battle of 
Sadowa falls into three natural divisions, the first coinciding 
with the remaining portion of Frederick-William Iv.’s reign, 
the second with the accession of the present sovereign as 
Prince-Regent, and the duration of the so-called Liberal Minis- 
try by which he at first surrounded himself, and the third with 
the administration of M. de Bismarck. 

During the first of these periods the German question lay 
dormant. 

During the second it began to revive with all the symptoms 
of renewed intensity. The attitude of the Auerswald Ministry 
in regard to it may be described as that of a Platonic flirtation 
with the national idea as embodied in the programme of the 
Little Germans. 

The third period is pre-eminently that of what in Germany, 
in contradistinction to Great Germanism and Little Germanism, 
is styled Great Prussianism, and coincides with M. de Bis- 
marck’s tenure of office. 

It was the Italian war which gave the signal for the resusci- 
tation of the German question. 

Now that the recriminations and heartburnings of the year 
1859 have passed away into the region of history, it is not diffi- 
cult to appreciate the parts played by the several actors in 
that eventful year. That Austria and the Austrian party in 
Germany—in which we include not only the well-disciplined 
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phalanx of Cabinets who followed Austria as their leader, but 
the whole of the Great German party, with its endless shades of 
opinion—should have regarded it as the first duty of Prussia 
and Germany to make common cause with Ausiria, and to 
defend the Italian possessions of that House by an aggressive 
movement on the Rhine, was natural enough. 

That in Prussia there should have been a strong party who 
recollected the battle of Bronzell, and who deemed Austria’s 
necessity to be Prussia’s opportunity, and that a large section 
of the liberal and national party should have sympathized with 
Italy, and considered that it was no part of Germany’s duty to 
thwart Italian aspirations for unity and independence, was 
equally natural. That strong influences were consequently 
brought to bear upon the Prince-Regent to secure the hostile 
neutrality of Prussia during the impending war was the inevit- 
able result. Nevertheless, the Regent from the first laid down 
a line of policy of his own, equally opposed to Great German 
and Great Prussian aspirations, and adhered to it. He had no 
sympathy with Italy, and shared all the orthodox prejudices 
against the so-called revolutionary Cabinet of Turin. He be- 
lieved that the possession of the Quadrilateral by Austria was 
not unimportant to the security of Germany, and he was not 
minded therefore that Austria should bleed to death in the 
defence of the Quadrilateral. But neither, on the other hand, 
would he go to war as the vassal of Austria, or at the bidding 
of a majority of the Diet. If Prussia took part in the war she 
should take part in it as an independent European Power, and 
make the most capital she could out of it for Prussia. Its 
primary object touched Austria’s general interests in Italy, her 
collective possessions there, not especially the Quadrilateral. It 
was only fair, therefore, that she should fight in the first line, 
and bear the brunt of the first attack. If she could not hold 
her own, Prussia, at the head of Germany, would make a diver- 
sion in her favour by an offensive movement on the Rhine. 
But to carry out this plan successfully, and to attack France to 
advantage by allowing the bulk of the French army to engage 
itself in Italy, Prussia must keep her hand free to the last 
moment. The Prince-Regent, moreover, had a further reason 
for this policy. He knew that the Middle States of Germany, 
Bavaria and Wiirtemberg especially, who cried the most loudly 
for war, were the least fit to take the field, and that, scanty and 
disorganized as the smaller Federal contingents were, it would 
require several months before they could even attempt to show 
a hostile front. In the meanwhile the military preparations of 
Prussia were carried on with the utmost activity. By the time 
the battle of Magenta was fought the whole Prussian army was 
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on a war footing, and fit to take the field. On the news of the 
victory of Solferino, Prince Windischgratz, the Austrian Military 
Plenipotentiary at Berlin, was able to telegraph to the Emperor 
that the Prussian army had begun its concentric movement 
upon the Rhine. But the Emperor Francis Joseph disbelieved, 
or affected to disbelieve, the information conveyed to him by 
his own agent, and hastily concluded the peace of Villafranca, 
giving the world to understand that he was deserted by his 
natural allies, and that it was the equivocal attitude of Prussia 
which had forced him to throw himself on the mercy of the 
French Emperor. On the other hand, the latter did not seek 
to hide that it was the certainty of hostilities with Prussiq which 
had led him to conclude peace before the work of Italian 
emancipation was completed. 

Thus closed the campaign of 1859, leaving behind it a rankling 
wound as well in the mind of Austria as of Prussia, That she 
had been betrayed by the selfish policy of Prussia was the con- 
viction of the former. That Austria had preferred coming to 
terms with France and the loss of Lombardy to a deliverance 
wrought by her former vassal, and to seeing that vassal playing 
an independent part as a great European Power, became the 
rooted belief of the latter. 

The international machinery of 1815, so carefully and at such 
vast expense restored by Austria, had hopelessly broken down at 
the moment she the most required its assistance. A bloodier 
campaign than that of Bronzell had for ever destroyed the fruits 
of that ill-omened victory. By common consent the existing 
institutions of Germany were condemned as utterly worthless, 
and a cry went forth from every portion of the Fatherland 
demanding a radical reform of the Federal Constitution. 

With this revival of the German question, the two parties 
which had stood face to face in 1849, the Great Germans and 
the Little Germans, were once more arrayed against each other, 
and a political agitation began, which, little as it was at the time 
noticed out of Germany, it required no gift of prophecy to fore- 
see could not but end in the disruption of the Confederation. 

Before we trace the incidents of this political campaign, it 
is necessary we should notice the attitude of the several Gevern- 
ments more immediately interested in the solution of the German 
question. 

The Austrian Cabinet stood paralysed by the total collapse, 
both internal and external, of that system of logical negation on 
which its prestige had for the last nine years been reposing, and 
was helplessly groping about for some positive creed whereon 
to build up the broken fortunes of the Empire. To include her 
non-German provinces within the nexus of the Confederation, 
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and to extend the frontiers of Germany to the Po and the 
Carpathians, seemed to Austria the only hope of salvation; but 
the means to compass that end appeared, as well they might, 
beyond the reach of her bewildered policy. 

The Prussian Cabinet, as before observed, was inclined to 
coquette with the programme of Little Germany ; but a more 
important personage in the Prussian State than any member 
of a Cabinet had concentrated his ideas of Federal reform on a 
more practical, though, as the result proved, not on a more 
attainable object. 

The attention of the Prince-Regent had, during the spring and 
summer of 1859, been wholly absorbed by the work of military 
preparation, both in Prussia and Germany, for what appeared to 
forebode a general European war. The mobilization of the Prus- 
sian army had taught him the defects which thirty years of peace 
had not failed to introduce into the organization of so large a force 
based upon such exceptional foundations. The mobilization of 
the Federal contingents had revealed to him in all its enormity 
the hopeless malformation of the Federal army. The sight of 
contingents differently armed and differently equipped, wholly 
deficient in the military knowledge and esprit de corps which 
only large armies can possess, filled with the leaven of local 
prejudices and local jealousies, and totally unfit to be massed 
into efficient and disciplined bodies, convinced him that the 
Federal army, as constituted by the treaties of Vienna, was as 
rotten a concern as those armies of the Holy Roman Empire 
which for centuries had been the laughing-stock of Europe. 

To carry out a comprehensive scheme of reform in regard to 
the Prussian army, and in regard to the Federal army to endea- 
vour to realize the original idea of the Constitution of 1815, by 
making the defensive apparatus of the Confederation a reality,— 
such was the moral which the Hohenzollern of the day deduced 
from the year 1859. To carry out the latter idea, he at once 
proposed a scheme of reform for the military constitution of 
Germany, and endeavoured, both at the Diet and in the way of 
negotiation with Austria, but of course without success, to get 
it adopted. 

The following are the main features of the scheme. For the 
one Federal army, to come into existence only when a Federal 
war was imminent, were to be substituted two Federal armies— 
a northern army under the command of Prussia, whose con- 
tingents should, in peace as well as during war, be incorporated 
with the Prussian army, a southern army under the command of 
Austria, whose contingents should, equally in peace and war, be 
incorporated with the Austrian army. 

As regards the attitude of the remaining States of the Con- 
federation, we must call attention to an abiding difference be- 
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tween the policy of the Middle States, under which are included 
the four kingdoms, Hanover, Saxony, Bavaria, and Wiirtemberg, 
and some of the larger Grand Duchies, such as the two Hesses, 
and that of the smaller States. It is the former who have per- 
sistently barred the way to every serious effort for the consoli- 
dation of Germany. Too large to die, too small to live, as was 
once said of them by an orator in the Prussian Chambers, they 
have never varied in their policy of subordinating patriotic and 
national interests to the maintenance intact of every attribute 
of their newly acquired sovereignty. The smaller States, on 
the other hand, aware probably that there was nothing in their 
size incompatible with an early death, have on many occasions, 
when acting corporatively, shown a praiseworthy readiness to 
make sacrifices for the common good. It was thus that in 
1814 we saw them opposing themselves energetically to the 
secessional tendencies of Wirtemberg and Bavaria, and again 
in 1850 standing by Prussia when the kingdoms either refused 
to join the Union, or broke away from the Union after they had 
joined it. Hence, in 1859, it was the Middle States whose 
interests appeared the most compromised by the overthrow of 
Austria, and in whose ranks that overthrow caused the widest 
consternation. Conscious of the active hostility they had dis- 
played against Prussia in 1850, alarmed by the scheme now 
proposed by Prussia for the amalgamation of the Federal con- 
tingents, and magnifying in their terror the collapse of the 
power of Austria, they sought in a close alliance amongst them- 
selves, and by rallying the smaller States around them, to call 
into life a compact and well-disciplined body, which should hold 
its own even without Austrian help against the ambitious pro- 
jects of Prussia on the one hand, and the rising wave of national 
enthusiasm on the other. It was a revival of the 7riad idea 
which had on various previous occasions cropped up to the 
surface, and which was especially hateful to the national party 
as being supposed to represent the French ideal of German 
reconstruction. The coalition which owed its origin to these 
causes was later known by the name of the Wiirzburg Coali- 
tion, from the conferences of the allied States being held in 
that town. Saxony and Bavaria were the soul of the move- 
ment. 
Such, in general outline, was the situation at the close of 1859. 
The Little Germans were the first in the field, and opened 
the campaign by the creation of the National Verein or 
National League, with the Constitution of 1849 for its banner. 
sy its wide organization, and the activity it displayed in the 
press and at public meetings, it soon attracted general notice, 
and riveted upon itself the attention of the Cabinets. By the 
Governments of the Middle States it was pursued with all the 
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rigour of the reactionary laws against the freedom of the press 
and the right of public meeting which had been passed under 
Federal inspiration. The liberal Governments, on the other 
hand,— Baden, Coburg-Gotha, Weimar, etc.,— openly avowed their 
sympathy with the objects of the League, and began to move 
diplomatically in a like direction. In Prussia the Government 
observed an attitude of official neutrality, but the Lower 
Chamber expressed its strong sympathy with the movement, 
and of some of the Ministers at least it was known that they 
were friendly to it. 

The next move was made by the Wiirzburg Coalition. It 
was nothing less than a formal scheme of Federal reform, care- 
fully elaborated by the Allied States, and submitted in their 
name by the Saxon Government to the Austrian and Prussian 
Cabinets. 

The circular transmitting the scheme, after descanting upon 
the benefits which the German nation had for thirty years 
derived from the Constitution of 1815, admits that this Con- 
stitution had never succeeded in making itself popular, and 
that it had now lost all principle of vitality. The main causes 
of these undesirable results the circular sees in the unnecessary 
secrecy in which the proceedings of the Frankfort Diet had 
always been wrapped up, and in the dilatoriness of its mode of 
doing business, inseparable from the diplomatic character of the 
Assembly. In proposing a reform, however, care must be taken 
to avoid a revolution. The three desiderata of the National 
party—the Bundesstaat,the National Parliament elected directly 
from the people, and the Imperial Crown—are children of the 
revolution. The Bundesstaat would therefore be a revolu- 
tionary creation, and would not be the reform but the dis- 
solution of the Confederation. The purely international 
character of the Union, and the unshackled sovereignty of the 
several States, must be the immovable basis upon which every 
plan of reform must be built up. But this does not preclude 
the introduction of popular elements into the Federal mechanism, 
or the creation of efficient organs to replace the present in- 
efficient ones. 

The programme of reform was as follows :— 

The high contracting parties were solemnly to renew all the 
obligations of the Federal Acts of 1815-20, and only to amend 
those paragraphs which related to the Constitution of the organs 
of the Confederation. The Diet was to remain as constituted by 
those Acts, only that instead of Plenipotentiaries named by the 
Governments, the Ministers themselves of the several States 
should meet, and give to the assembly the character of a minis- 
terial conference instead of that of a diplomatic congress. 
Instead of sitting permanently at Frankfort, it was proposed 
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that the Reformed Diet should meet twice a year, for four weeks, 
alternately at Regensburg in the south and at Hamburg in the 
north. When meeting at Regensburg, Austria should be the 
presiding Power; when meeting at Hamburg, Prussia should 
preside. Besides the Diet, which till then had been the sole 
organ of the Confederation, two new Federal institutions were 
to be called into life——a Directory, composed of Austria, Prussia, 
and a third State to be named by the remaining Governments, 
and an Assembly of Delegates from the Chambers of the several 
States. 

It is not necessary to enter into the details of this scheme. 
Its objects come out clearly enough when we bear in mind that 
the proposals of the Coalition were of the nature of a counter 
project to the programme of the National League. The demand 
for a popular element in the mechanism of the Confederation 
had become too general to be ignored by any scheme of reform, 
from whatever quarter it might proceed ; but whilst appearing 
to fulfil this desideratum, the project of the Coalition for an 
assembly of delegates would, had it been adopted, have most 
effectually paralysed the objects proposed by the National party. 
The latter desired to place the centre of political gravity in a 
national representation. The Coalition proposed to retain this 
centre in the Diet, that is, in the body representing the Govern- 
ments, and virtually to confine the action of the proposed 
assembly of delegates to a restricted legislative field. The 
national programme proposed a Parliament elected directly 
by the nation in the ratio of the population, 7.e., a body in 
which the territorial distinctions would have been obliterated. 
The programme of the Coalition proposed to stereotype these 
territorial distinctions in the popular branch of the Legislature, 
by allotting the franchise not in the ratio of population, but in 
the ratio of the individual States. The assembly of delegates 
would have been a Parliament built up d@ priori, on a basis 
of rotten boroughs, to the exclusion of every other form of 
constituency. 

The Prussian answer to the circular setting forth this scheme 
emphatically accepts the position that the German Confederation 
is an international alliance, and that this is the character which 
has to be maintained. It argues, however, that the evils that 
have accumulated over Germany owe their origin to this character 
not having been maintained in its purity, and to the Confedera- 
tion having, from the day of its birth, undertaken functions 
incompatible with an international union. An association, four 
members of which (Austria, Prussia, Denmark, and Holland) 
have an independent European position of their own, and there- 
fore the centre of their political gravity outside the mechanism 
of the association, cannot with impunity transgress the strict 
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limits of international intimacy, and enter into engagements 
trenching upon their rights of internal sovereignty. But it is 
exactly in this direction that the proposal of reform moves. 
Though repudiating the term Bundesstaat, it borrows essential 
elements from that form of confederation, such as the legislative 
body and the executive, and endeavours to make them fit into 
the Staatenbund. Nothing will induce Prussia to follow this 
lead. The only reform of the Bund in its entirety to which she 
will lend her hand will be one that reduces it back to its purely 
international character, and endeavours more effectually to carry 
out its primary object of a defensive association against aggres- 
sion from without. But whilst assuming this negative attitude 
in regard to a reform that should extend over the whole Con- 
federation, Prussia believes that a wide field of improvement is 
open in the way of free association between members of the 
Confederation. Paragraph 11 of the Federal Act especially 
consecrates the principle that the members of the Confederation 
are free to enter into alliances amongst themselves, so long as 
the objects of such alliances do not run counter to the funda- 
mental duties of the Bund. There is nothing to prevent the 
formation of a bond fide Bundesstaat within the Confederation 
in virtue of this article. 

The Austrian reply confines itself almost exclusively to the 
proposed innovation of an alternation of the presidency of the 
Diet between Austria and Prussia. It claims for the Austrian 
right of presidency a character wholly different from that which 
had been given to it in 1815. According to this new interpreta- 
tion, the Austrian Presidency of the Diet represented the prin- 
ciple of German unity ; to introduce the alternation would be to 
introduce the principle of dualism, and the dire results of such an 
innovation are illustrated by the disruption which was apparently 
then going on between the Northern and Southern States of the 
American Union. Nothing, therefore, the Austrian despatch 
concludes, will induce the Austrian Cabinet to this extreme 
limit of concession, except the one counter concession of the 
entrance of all her territories into the Confederation ; but even 
in such a case she would prefer an alternation, not between 
Austria and Prussia, but between Austria, Prussia, and a third 
State, such as that proposed by the Federal Directory. If the 
entrance of her non-German territories into the Confederation 
is not conceded, she cannot agree to the scheme as a whole, 
but she will be ready to discuss the proposal for the assembly 
of delegates and other details. 

The reply of Prussia called forth amongst the States of the 
Coalition an outburst of real or simulated indignation. Aus- 
trian aid was invoked, and readily granted ; and identical notes 
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were shortly afterwards presented at Berlin by the Imperial 
Government and the States of the Coalition, protesting in angry 
tones against the interpretation placed by Prussia on paragraph 
11 of the Federal Act. To deduce from a paragraph intended 
to accentuate the full sovereignty of the individual States the 
faculty of bringing about an organic change which should for 
ever limit these sovereign prerogatives, and destroy the self- 
same right of alliance, was a mode of interpretation without a 
parallel, etc. ete. 

In a word, the Coalition placed Prussia on the horns of 
the following dilemma: either she was in earnest in her pro- 
ject of bringing about the Bundesstaat—and if so, she was a 
revolutionary power bent upon destroying the Germanic Con- 
federation,—or she was not in earnest, and in that case she was 
a reactionary power, only using a pretext to oppose all improve- 
ment and all reform. 

The identical notes may be considered as a declaration of diplo- 
matic war against Prussia, in which from thenceforth Austria 
and the States of the Coalition were firmly united. 

Before we consider the further episodes of this war, we 
must notice the change of Government at Berlin, which marks 
the third of the three periods into which we have divided 
the fifteen years which elapsed between the battle of Bronzell 
and the battle of Sadowa, viz., the formation of the Bismarck 
Ministry. 

When M. de Bismarck took office, the constitutional conflict 
between the King and his Parliament had reached a climax. 
We left the Prince-Regent of Prussia determined on bring- 
ing about a radical reform of his army, and concentrating his 
entire activity on this object and that of the reform of the Federal 
army. The death of his brother and his own accession to the 
throne had not tended to diminish his conviction that the army 
and all that affected it was wholly within the province of his 
prerogative, and wholly outside the sphere of the Constitution. 
The Liberal majority of the Lower Chamber, on the other hand, 
backed up by the country, were determined to assert the con- 
stitutional right of voting the blood-tax, as well as the money 
taxes imposed on the people. They, no less than the King, 
desired a reform of the army, and insisted upon a large increase 
of the military power of Prussia by the bond fide enforcement 
of the tax of universal service; but in return they claimed a 
curtailment of the term of service. 

It may safely be asserted that there were no insuperable 
difficulties in the way of a compromise between the views of 
the King and those of the Chamber. The real contest was 
whether such organic changes could be made in virtue of the 
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prerogative, or whether the Parliament had come to years of 
discretion, and acquired in practice as well as in theory the 
right to legislate on such matters. It was a contest for power. 
That from the constitutional point of view the Chamber was in 
the right and the Crown in the wrong, no one who recollects 
the incidents of the conflict will deny. Certain fundamental 
constitutional principles were at stake, which were asserted and 
defended with an ability, a determination, and a perseverance 
plainly denoting how the Liberal party in Prussia had ripened 
in Parliamentary training, and how sound it was in constitutional 
doctrine. 

Nevertheless, viewing the conflict in its connexion with the 
external position which Prussia occupied at the time, and the 
work which the Wiirzburg Coalition had cut out for her, it may 
be doubted whether, as a question of political opportunity, the 
Chamber was wise in pushing the constitutional doctrine to its 
logical consequences. The safety of Prussia as a State was at 
stake, and imperatively demanded that she should be at one 
with herself; and, above all, pointed to the absolute necessity 
of a strong Government. But the necessary consequence of 
the conflict was to shake the political fabric of Prussia to its 
foundation. We do not, however, lay the blame of the conflict 
so much to the account of the Liberal party as to the vis 
major of the internal political situation. The phase in which 
Prussia found herself was one inseparable from all Parliamentary 
systems recently introduced, and where sufficient time has not 
elapsed to reconcile and harmonize the old absolutist traditions 
with the new popular franchises. A school of Parliamentary 
orators and debaters had started up into precocious life, but as 
yet there had been neither time nor opportunity to form a 
school of Parliamentary statesmen. The Crown had no choice 
but to surround itself with professional Ministers, who, even 
when they professed Liberal opinions, were not of Parliamentary 
growth—were not flesh of its flesh, or bone of its bone. 
Throughout the conflict it was clear that the Parliamentary 
ability, and even the legislative capacity, resided in the Liberal 
majority; but it was equally clear that that majority, had it 
succeeded in carrying its point, could not have accepted the 
logical consequence of its victory by installing a Ministry of its 
own in power. Consequently, throughout the entire contest 
there runs a thread of unreality. We feel that in the ablest 
speeches and in the most consistent votes the majority are not 
acting with the Damocles-sword of responsibility over their 
heads, and that the regulating force of Parliamentary life—the 
having on the morrow to give practical effect to the vote of 
yesterday—is wanting. We are involuntarily reminded of the 
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Chorus in the Greek play. There is much excellent talking, 
and a clear insight into the situation, but a barrier, not the less 
impassable that it is invisible, absolutely precludes the grave 
and venerable citizens in front of the stage from joining in the 
action of the piece. 

We are not minded here to make a post-mortem examination 
of the Auerswald Ministry, or to consider the immediate causes 
which led to its fall. It was a well-meaning, but a weak 
Government, at a time when a strong Government was a ques- 
tion of vital importance to the existence of the Prussian State 
—and it fell; and this is a sufficient epitaph. 

There were two real forces alive in Prussia,—the party of 
Progress, who had now got the monopoly of the Lower House, 
and the Conservative, or, as it is more correctly called, the 
Feudal party, who had got the monopoly of the Upper House. 

The former was strong, as representing the people and the 
future ; the latter as identified with the Crown, and represent- 
ing the traditions of the past. 

The former designated itself the German party of Progress, to 
express its solidarity with the National party, and to proclaim 
the German mission of Prussia as the first article of its faith. 
The latter never missed an opportunity of letting the world 
know that their patriotism was a purely Prussian patriotism, 
and that beyond the line of black and white posts which mark 
the Prussian frontier they know of no Fatherland. They were, 
to borrow the barbaric term by which in Germany the party 
corresponding in America to the States’ Rights party is desig- 
nated, the “ Particularists” of Prussia. 

The programme of the former was in the highest degree posi- 
tive. As regards internal politics, they wished to make Prussia 
a model constitutional and liberal State, and thus to effect the 
moral conquest of public opinion in Germany. As regards the 
external, or, more correctly speaking, the German policy of 
Prussia, they inscribed the Constitution of 1849 on their banner, 
and aimed at seeing the King of Prussia exchange the crown of 
Konigsberg for that of Emperor of the Germans. 

' The programme of the latter was essentially negative. As 
regards internal matters, their object was to resist all progress 
in a constitutional direction, and to destroy as much as possible 
of the Stein and Hardenberg foundations of the Prussian State, 
with a view to recovering the feudal privileges of a past period. 
As regards foreign politics, the ideal to which they looked back 
was the period of the Holy Alliance, and a hearty understanding 
with Austria and Russia with a view to combating the revolu- 
tionary spirit of the age was the dream which they wished to 
see zulized. Indeed, so strong was this anti-revolutionary 
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feeling, that, if we judge the party out of the columns of its 
great organ, the Kreuz Zeitung, it must appear even to over- 
rule their specific Prussian patriotism. At least, during the 
crisis which ended in the battle of Bronzell, there can be little 
doubt that the joy at the defeat of the national party by the 
battalions of Austria and Bavaria was greater than the sense of 
Prussian humiliation. 

Hence the two legacies bequeathed to M. de Bismarck by his 
predecessors were the conflict of the Crown with the Lower 
House, 7.¢., with the Constitutional and National party through- 
out the country, and the conflict with the Wiirzburg Coalition. 

Had he assumed the post of Premier in accordance with 
Parliamentary custom, 7.c.,as the nominee of his party, he would 
have found his action hopelessly crippled by the Particularist 
sympathies of the party he represented for the Particularist 
heroes of the Wiirzburg Coalition. As it was, he boldly pro- 
claimed himself the Minister of the King, in the literal and 
unconstitutional sense of the term, 7.¢., the executive officer of 
the irresponsible element in the Constitution, and made no 
attempt to reconcile the two lines of policy which he simul- 
taneously took up. At home he brought the whole power of 
the Conservative party to bear against the National and Liberal 
party. In taking up his position against the Wiirzburg Coalition, 
he spoke and wrote as if he had the whole of the National party 
at his back. 

It is no part of our intention to criticise M. de Bismarck’s 
public life, or to discuss the question of the political morality 
or immorality of the means by which he obtained the results 
which so much astonished Europe. Apart, however, from his 
tactics on the political field, we are inclined to seek the cause of 
his success mainly in his having from the first more correctly 
estimated than any of his contemporaries what we might term 
the specific gravity of Prussianism amidst the various forces at 
work in the German Cosmos. From the death of Frederick the 
Great, the policy of Prussia had been singularly deficient in that 
self-confidence which had in so remarkable a degree characterized 
that monarch’s reign. Tentative, vacillating, and not clearly 
conscious of its own ends, it contrasted strangely with the tradi- 
tional assurance and owtrecuidance inherent in the manner 
and external forms of Prussian statesmen and diplomatists, 
which have contributed so much to the international unpopu- 
larity of Prussia. With the accession of the new Minister to 
office, the self-confidence returned, and, as it then appeared, in 
an exaggerated form. 

M. de Bismarck was before all things a Prussian minister, 
serving a Prussian sovereign, and ruling a Prussian people with 
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the clear conviction that if he succeeded in compassing bond 
fide Prussian ends, in adding to the glory and increasing 
the power of Prussia, he would have with him not only the 
sovereign whom he served, but the people whom he governed. 
“ Particularism” was mean and despicable only in so far as it 
was of Lilliputian proportions; let it assume the Brobdingnag 
dimensions of 700,000 bayonets, and it would approve itself to 
the conscience of the most fastidiously national mind. And here 
lay the secret lever of his power. The education of his own 
party was comparatively an easy task. A few high-handed and 
arbitrary measures against the Parliament sufficed to secure the 
allegiance of the feudalists, and to make them abandon, one 
after the other, every distinctive tenet of a creed hitherto ad- 
hered to with the apparent fervour of religious devotion, With 
the exception, we believe, of one contributor to the Kreuz Zet- 
tung, no Prussian Peels, Cranbournes, or Carnarvons turned 
away and veiled their faces when the last relics of the ancient 
faith were taken from their shrines and sacrilegiously cast forth 
upon the dunghill. Having had on our side of the Channel 
some experience in this school of neo-Conservatism, it is not 
so much this phase of M. de Bismarck’s political activity that 
strikes us, as the sure instinct by which he detected and appro- 
priated the Prussianism latent under the German outside of his 
political opponents. He felt he could strain the internal con- 
flict to any length which suited his purpose without fear of an 
ultimate collapse, because the sense of Prussian self-preservation 
would make the most ardent of the National party recoil before 
a catastrophe which might endanger the safety of the Prussian 
State. He felt, on the other hand, that he could push his exter- 
nal policy to a crisis, because in the hour of danger and extremity 
the “ Prussian people in arms” would rally to his rescue. 

The conflict with the Wiirzburg Coalition? had by this time 
assumed the following aspect :—Prussia having declined all fur- 
ther discussion of the plans for Federal reform proposed by the 
Allies, had, like Achilles, retired to her tents. The Coalition, on 
the other hand, had held conferences at Vienna, at which it was 
determined that the Diet should be the scene of future opera- 
tions, and that the trial of strength should be made there. On 
the 14th of August 1862, the Governments of Austria, Bavaria, 
Saxony, Hanover, Wiirtemberg, Electoral and Grand-Ducal Hesse, 
and Nassau, moved that a committee be appointed to take into 
consideration a proposal for the convening of an Assembly of 
Delegates, to which should be submitted certain projects of 
law as further specified. 

1 The 20th of September 1862 was the day on which the Bismarck Cabinet 
took office. 
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On the 14th of December the committee delivered its report. 
The majority recommended the convocation of the Assem- 
bly ; the minority, consisting of Prussia and Baden, voted 
against it. 

The dilatory forms in use at Frankfort required that some 
weeks should elapse before the Diet itself pronounced its ver- 
dict upon the committee’s report, but the Coalition now felt 
assured that they would obtain a majority, and that by this 
simple expedient the reconstruction of Germany according to 
their programme could be brought about in opposition to the 
will of Prussia. 

It is so difficult at the present day to realize the fact that 
such dreams could at so recent a period have been entertained 
as serious realities, that it is necessary specially to note the 
fact, and to bear in mind, that up to this period the Coalition 
is the aggressor, and that Prussia’s attitude is a defensive one. 

In giving his vote as member of the committee, the Prussian 
Plenipotentiary had contented himself with recording a protest 
against the competency of the Diet to take the initiative in an 
organic change of this kind otherwise than is provided by the 
Act of Confederation, viz., by an unanimous vote of the Plenum, 
and had reiterated the objections already formulated to the 
plan as such. 

M. de Bismarck chose other ground than that of Frankfort 
to parry the blow aimed at Prussia’s position in Germany, and 
addressed himself directly to Austria. In a celebrated conver- 
sation held on the 13th of December with the Austrian Minister 
at Berlin, he put the case with a plainness and bluntness of 
speech very unusual in diplomatic intercourse. 

The relations, he said, between Austria and Prussia must 
get either very much better or very much worse ; the Prussian 
Government desired they should get better, and it lay in the 
power of Austria that they should do so. She had but to with- 
draw her support from the Wiirzburg Coalition, and return to 
the status quo of the relations which existed between the two 
Governments previously to 1848. Up to that date there had 
been a tacit understanding between the two great German 
Powers, to the effect that Prussia should support Austria’s 
foreign policy, and that Austria should, in return, not interfere 
with Prussia in Germany. It was owing to this happy under- 
standing that for many years Austria had never had an anxious 
thought in regard to her external relations, and that Prussia 
had been able to call such institutions into life as the Zollverein. 


1 By a shallow device the Coalition had sought to circumvent this provi- 
sion of the Constitution by proposing merely to summon the delegates 
ad hoc, and for the discussion of a certain limited number of laws, and 
therefore not as a permanent institution. 
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Since the reconstruction of the Diet in 1851, this policy 
had been departed from, and Austria had placed herself at 
the head of all the influences hostile to Prussia in Germany. 
The climax of this policy was reached when she identified 
herself with a Coalition the avowed purpose of which was to 
‘majorize’ Prussia at the Diet, and to bring about an organic 
change in the constitution of Germany, in direct. opposition to 
the wishes and interests of Prussia. If Austria persisted in 
this policy, she must be prepared to take the consequences. 
Prussia, thwarted in Germany by her, would become the 
natural ally of any non-German Power hostile to her. The 
year 1859 should serve as a warning. The estrangement 
brought about between the two Governments by Austria’s 
German policy during the preceding eight years had made 
itself felt to her detriment. There was not that hearty co- 
operation and good-will such as between intimate allies would 
have precluded all idea of misunderstanding. That Prussia 
had, nevertheless, not availed herself of the opportunity to 
advance her own interests, but had armed with a view to assist 
Austria, was owing to the lingering traditions of the former 
good understanding. Were similar circumstances to occur 
again, however, Austria’s German policy remaining the same, 
the alliance of Prussia with the enemies of Austria was a con- 
tingency that should not be lost sight of. 

As to the results of a hostile vote at Frankfort, M. de 
Bismarck’s explanations were yet more explicit. Prussia, he 
said, would regard the acceptation by a majority of the Diet of 
the proposal to convoke an Assembly of Delegates as an illegal 
proceeding, and therefore as a formal breach of the contract by 
which the States of the Confederation were bound to each 
other, and would at once withdraw her Minister from Frankfort, 
and cease to consider herself as a member of the Confederation. 
The immediate consequence of this step, M. de Bismarck 
observed, would be that the Prussian garrisons in Mayence, and 
other Federal fortresses, would no longer be Federal troops 
under Federal orders, but remain where they were in the 
capacity of soldiers of His Majesty the King of Prussia. 

Such was the burden of this eventful conversation, as re- 
corded by the Prussian Prime Minister in a circular despatch 
addressed to the Plenipotentiaries of Prussia at the Courts of 
Germany. But a version current at the time, and undoubtedly 
authentic, added several important particulars, amongst others 
that the Prussian Premier had very plainly told the Austrian 
Minister that Austria was an Eastern, and not a Western 
Power, that her capital was Pesth, not Vienna, and that the 
sooner she seceded from Germany the better for herself and 
Germany. Also, that in the event of Prussia being forced by 
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an adverse vote at Frankfort to quit the Confederation, it would 
be necessary for her, in order to maintain the communication 
between her Eastern and Western Provinces, to occupy Hesse- 
Cassel and Hanover. 

The language of M. de Bismarck could not be plainer. An 
eventual alliance of Prussia with Italy, if the Imperial Cabinet 
did not withdraw from the Coalition, was the prospect held out 
to Austria. Immediate war with the Middle States, if they 
persisted in their Frankfort policy, was the prospect held out 
to the latter. 

The warning was lost on Austria, who voted for the project, 
but the threat produced its effect on the rest of Germany, and 
in February Prussia found herself in a majority at Frankfort. 

The plans of the Confederates to force the hand of Prussia 
by means of Federal machinery had broken down ; they resolved 
to play out their trump card, the mise en scéne of the Con- 
gress of Sovereigns. The Prussian Government had been obsti- 
nate, and had refused to give way. The Prussian Sovereign in 
person should be challenged. 

On the 2d August 1863, the Emperor of Austria had an inter- 
view with the King of Prussia, then at Gastein, and left with 
him a memorandum on the German question. It was a strange 
document, when we consider out of whose hands the King of 
Prussia received it. The entire fabric of 1815 was condemned 
as utterly rotten and worthless. Germany was described as in 
a state of chaos, the several members of the Confederation as 
practically no longer united by any common ties, but as merely 
living on beside each other, awaiting the moment when some 
tremendous revolution should bring down the tottering walls 
about their heads. Under these circumstances Austria had 
resolved boldly to take the initiative into her own hands, and 
to propose a searching plan of reform. 

The same evening an aide-de-camp brought an invitation to 
the King to attend a Congress of the Sovereigns of Germany, to 
meet at Frankfort on the 16th of the month (7<., a fortnight 
from that date), and to which his Imperial Majesty in person 
would submit his programme of reform. The King was taken 
altogether by surprise, as profound secrecy had been observed 
in regard to the preparations for this last coup. He replied 
by an autograph letter to the Emperor, in which he expressed 
his readiness to take into consideration any scheme that 
might be submitted to him by his Imperial Majesty for a 
reform of Germany, but in which he declined to attend a Con- 
gress of Sovereigns before he had been made acquainted with 
the measures proposed to be discussed, and had submitted them 
to that mature examination and careful deliberation to which 
it was usual in Prussia to submit grave matters of State before 
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coming to a decision respecting them. His Majesty proposed 
that the Congress should be postponed to the 1st October, and 
that the interval should be employed in ministerial conferences, 
in which the scheme should be examined by professional 
statesmen. 

As was to be expected, this request was not attended to. The 
circular convoking the remaining Sovereigns of the Confedera- 
tion had been despatched the day before the invitation was 
delivered to the King, and on the 16th of August the Parlia- 
ment of Sovereigns assembled in the old imperial city on the 
banks of the Main. 

For the purposes of a Parliamentary debate to be carried 
on by some thirty crowned heads in their own august per- 
sons, the Austrian programme, now for the first time made 
public, was sufficiently complicated. Even at the present day 
it is not easy to thread one’s way through its complex pro- 
visions, or to get an altogether clear idea of the political 
“cosmos” which it proposed to substitute for the existing 
“chaos.” We shall be materially assisted, however, in our 
endeavours to do so, if we bear in mind that, dating from the 
year 1859, the moving spring of Austria’s activity in the work 
of Federal reform had been the recollection of her position dur- 
ing the Italian war. Had the question of Germany’s immediate 
participation in the war with France been one which could have 
been decided by a vote of the Sovereigns of the Confederation, 
a large majority would have decided that Lombardy was to be 
defended on the Rhine. A German National Assembly, elected 
on the basis of population, with the preponderance in such an 
assembly which Prussia’s fifteen millions of Germans gave her, 
would probably have led to a different result. 

The objects of the new Confederation as compared with those 
of the old are clearly expressed in the first paragraph of the 
project. The Act of Vienna almost went out of its way to insist 
upon the essentially defensive character of the association. 
In a line and a half the object of the Union was described 
to be the external and internal security of Germany. As de- 
scribed in the corresponding paragraph of the Imperial draft, 
the objects proposed are manifold and complicated, but the 
first sentence is conclusive. It is no longer the secwrity merely 
of Germany that is confided to the care of the new Confedera- 
tion, but her position as a political Power (Machtstellung), 2.e., 
to the negative function of defence are to be superadded the 
positive attributes of a body with an international position to 
assert, and therefore ready to embark upon an independent 
policy of its own. 

Keeping this in view, we have, in order to judge of the idea 
underlying the scheme, to seek out, in the mechanism of the 
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proposed Confederation, where the Germany lies which is thus 
in future to take an active and independent part in the affairs 
of Europe. 

The organs which are to replace the Federal Diet are four 
in number:—1. A Directory; 2. A Federal Council; 3. An 
Assembly of Delegates; 4. An Assembly of Sovereigns. 

The Directory was to consist of five Powers—Austria, Prussia, 
Bavaria, and two more, to be elected respectively by the States 
whose contingents make up the eighth and ninth Federal Army 
Corps. Austria is to preside. 

The Federal Council was to consist of the diplomatic Pleni- 
potentiaries of the States of the Union, voting as they did in 
the “ Restricted Council” of the old Diet; only that Austria 
and Prussia are in the new Council to have each three votes, 
so that instead of the seventeen votes, the total number would 
be raised to twenty-one. 

The Assembly of Delegates was to consist of 302 members, 
supplied in equal proportions by the Upper and Lower Cham- 
bers of the local Parliaments; Austria to send 75; Prussia, 
75; the remaining States, 152. 

The Assembly of Sovereigns was to consist of the Sovereigns 
and the Plenipotentiaries of the Free Towns of the Confedera- 
tion. 

Now, in which of these bodies were the sovereign attributes 
of Germany as an independent national unit to reside ? 

The Assembly of Sovereigns may at once be dismissed from 
consideration. Except for the harmony of the thing, and to 
convey something of the impression of a very august House of 
Peers, the functions of this Assembly were a sinecure. 

The functions of the Assembly of Delegates were strictly 
legislative, and all political activity was carefully excluded from 
its competency. It was to meet once in three years at Frank- 
fort, and to occupy itself with the framing of laws on such sub- 
jects as the scheme specified to be of common Federal interest. 

It was therefore not in this body that the political Germany 
of the future was to be found. 

If, on the other hand, we examine the constitution of the 
Federal Directory and of the Federal Council, we shall find that 
it is in these bodies that the unit we seek resides. 

The Directory, within the sphere of its competency, is invested 
with the fullest executive powers. To it is intrusted the care 
of the external and internal security of Germany, and of her 
position as a political power. It decides upon all questions by 
a simple majority. In case there is reason to apprehend danger 
to the Federal territory from foreign aggression, or supposing 
that the European balance of power appears threatened in a manner 
likely to be dangerous to the security of the German Confederation, 
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the Directory is at once to take the necessary steps to avert the 
danger. It has to appoint a Federal General, to see to the 
armament and the provisioning of the Federal fortresses, and, if 
necessary, to place the Federal army, in part or in whole, upon a 
war footing. 

The actual decision as to whether war shall be declared or 
not was to be in the hands of the Federal Council, z.c., of the 
Governments of the Confederation, acting through their diplo- 
matic Plenipotentiaries, and by means of a voting apparatus in 
which, be it remembered, Prussia and Austria had each of them 
only got 3 of the voting power. A majority of two-thirds is 
required to vote an ordinary war; but in the event of a war 
threatening the non-German possessions of a member of the Con- 
JSederation, the question as to whether the Confederation shall or 
shall not participate in such war is to be decided by a simple 
majority. 

No more need be said to show the drift and purpose of the 
entire plan. It would be easy to reduce it theoretically ad 
absurdum, by showing that it presupposed the possibility of 
a majority in the Federal Council deciding upon an aggressive 
war against the will of Austria and Prussia (who would never- 
theless have been bound to participate in it), and without the 
nation having been consulted, either collectively or in the Par- 
liaments of the several States. But rather than imagine an 
extreme case of this kind, which, it would be fair to urge, could 
never arise in practice, let us suppose this Constitution to have 
been in force in 1859, and see how it would then have worked. 
Suppose the Directory to have consisted of Austria, Prussia, 
Bavaria, Saxony, and Grand-Ducal Hesse. Upon its becoming 
manifest that France and Italy were taking up a hostile atti- 
tude in regard to the Italian question, Austria, Bavaria, and 
Saxony outvoting Prussia and Hesse in the Directory might 
have decided that the European equilibrium was threatened 
in a manner dangerous to the security of Germany, and with- 
out more ado have put the entire Federal army on a war 
footing. Upon the relations between the Austrian and French 
Cabinets becoming more complicated, they might have sum- 
moned the Federal Council, and put to the vote whether the 
Italian possessions of Austria being threatened, Germany should 
not at once declare war against France, and the question 
might, and under the circumstances certainly would, have been 
carried affirmatively by a majority, though possibly one only of 
eleven against ten. 

Now, under these circumstances, Prussia would in the first 
stage, whether her Sovereign willed it or no, whether her Parlia- 
ment wished it or not, by the mere ipse dixit of the Emperor of 
Austria and the Kings of Bavaria and Saxony, have had to put 
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her Federal contingent of 150,000 men upon a war footing, at a 
cost of many millions of thalers, and to assume a hostile attitude 
towards Italy and France. In the second stage, she, and perhaps 
a majority of the States of Northern Germany, would against 
their will have been dragged into a war on the Rhine for the 
maintenance of Austrian supremacy and ultramontane principles 
in Italy. 

The Congress had taken the public so by surprise, Austria was 
at the time so popular, the Prussian Government so unpopular, 
that at the first blush, and before the programme had been 
thoroughly weighed and its bearings understood, there was an 
undoubted current of public approval in its favour. But this 
current soon changed. A Congress held simultaneously at 
Frankfort, composed of actual or former members of German 
Legislatures,some 400 strong, and representing in its composition 
the bulk of the Liberal and National party throughout Germany, 
although assuming a friendly attitude towards the Congress of 
Sovereigns, passed resolutions declaring that a National Parlia- 
ment elected directly by the people, and a central Executive 
concentrated in one hand, and responsible to that Parliament, 
remained the unalterable goal of the nation. It could not have 
expressed a more complete condemnation of the scheme voted 
by the Sovereigns. 

The feeling of disappointment grew stronger and stronger as 
the true character of the scheme became better appreciated, and 
the popularity of Austria decreased in proportion as the public 
began to perceive that they had been duped into applauding, 
as a measure of reform, a movement of which the real purpose 
was to cancel such limited control as the nation actually pos- 
sessed over its international relations by means of its local 
Parliaments, and to place the blood and treasure of Germany at 
the absolute disposal of a small coterie of Sovereigns, rendered 
irresponsible by the mechanism of the proposed Constitution. 

The King of Prussia was the only Sovereign absent from the 
Congress. He had remained on a visit to his daughter at 
Baden-Baden. The King of Saxony had been deputed by the 
Congress to go in person and solicit his attendance, but he 
remained deaf to allentreaty. Engaged in astruggle a l’outrance 
with a large majority of his own subjects,—standing apart and 
isolated from his crowned peers,—the whole current of public 
opinion setting against him, the situation was one which. it 
required an exceptional amount of self-confidence to face. 

The programme, with certain amendments, was voted by a 
large majority of the Sovereigns, and forwarded to Berlin. The 
reply of the Prussian Cabinet is conclusive. It takes to pieces 
bit by bit the elaborate mechanism by which the real forces of 
the nation, viz., the Prussian State and the German people, are 
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sought to be made will-less instruments in the hands of an 
artificial majority, which, when tried by the test of population 
and the capacity of rendering effectual services to the common 
country, shrinks into a small minority ; and it lays down three 
conditions as those which must be accepted before Prussia can 
enter into the discussion of any plan of reform— 

1. Prussia and Austria each to have a veto in reference to 
wars not of a defensive kind voted by the Federal Council. 

2. Prussia to be placed in a position of parity with Austria 
in the Directory. 

3. Substitution for the Assembly of Delegates of a National 
Assembly elected directly by the people, on the basis of popu- 
lation, and according to a liberal franchise, and the investment 
of this Assembly with far wider attributes than those proposed 
for the Assembly of Delegates—in other words, with political 
no less than legislative attributes. 

On the first head the Prussian memorandum conclusively 
urged that Prussia had at least the right to claim as much for 
herself and her fourteen and a ha!f millions of Germans as was 
accorded to a third of the votes in the Federal Council. Any 
minority representing one-third of the votes in the Federal 
Council could veto a war, but, examined by the test of popula- 
tion, the most powerful third that could be imagined, viz., the 
four kingdoms, Baden and the two Hesses, only made up 
twelve millions of inhabitants, whereas twenty-four States, 
making up the necessary seven votes, could be put together, 
numbering only two millions. 

The second condition contained an emphatic protest against 
the claim to the hegemony of Germany which Austria had, on 
the occasion of the Wiirzburg programme, put forward as de- 
ducible from her right of presidency in the Diet, and which 
appeared to be reasserted in the claim to the exclusive presi- 
dency of the Directory. 

It was in the third condition, however, that the real strength 
of Prussia’s position was made manifest, and that the extent 
to which the Coalition had succeeded in opening the eyes of 
even Prussian statesmen to the true position of Prussia in Ger- 
many became apparent. 

Prussia, argues the Prussian memorandum, is called upon 
to part with a portion of her independence, and to enter 
into engagements seriously hampering her freedom of action 
as a great “Power ; and when she examines in favour of whom 
these sacrifices are to be made, she finds that it is not the 
nation or Germany, but those elements which stand, if not 
in actual opposition to, at least apart from, the body of the 
nation, and whose centre of gravitation is not necessarily in Ger- 


1 Report of the Ministry to the King, of the 10th October 1863. 
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many. In a word, she is called upon to sacrifice her own Par- 
ticularism to the Particularism of others, and this she will not 
do. If she is to part with any portion of her independence, she 
can only do so in favour of a body whose interests, desires, and 
requirements are identical with those of the German people; 
and such a body can alone be found in a national representa- 
tion of the German people. The antagonism between diverging 
dynastic interests cannot be summarily disposed of by the off- 
hand process of a majority in the Directory ; the only element 
capable of reconciling such antagonism, in the interest of the 
‘ German community at large, is an assembly representing Ger- 
many in its entirety. Such an assembly can alone afford to 
Prussia the necessary guarantee that she will be called upon to 
make no sacrifices but such as shall be for the benefit of Ger- 
many. No mere rearrangement of Federal mechanism, how- 
ever artistic, will suffice to exclude the play of dynastic inter- 
ests, which can only find their counterpoise and corrective in a 
national representation. In an assembly elected directly, and 
in the ratio of population, by the entire German people, the 
centre of gravity can neither fall outside of Germany, nor settle 
in a part whose tendencies should chance to lie in a direc- 
tion opposed to those of the whole. Into such an assembly, 
therefore, Prussia can confidently enter. The interests and 
requirements of the Prussian people are essentially and insepa- 
rably identified with those of the German people. Hence, in a 
body in which the latter element obtains its proper weight and 
significance, Prussia need never fear to be drawn into a policy 
opposed to her own interests. 

When we sum up the results of the Austrian programme and 
the Prussian reply, we become conscious of the reality of the 
two principles for which the tribunes of the people contended 
so fiercely in 1849, and which, after fermenting for half a 
generation through all classes of the community, had at last 
taken flesh in the independent action of the two great Powers. 
We are also able to estimate the organic relation, as distinct 
from mere political accident, in which Austria and Prussia 
respectively stood towards Germany. The most which an 
Austrian Liberal Government, in the zenith of its popularity, 
and straining every nerve to win golden opinions in Germany, 
could bid, amounted, when analysed into its component parts, 
to a stereotyping of the territorial divisions of Germany, and to 
the mechanical subjection of a minority of the territories to the 
will of the majority. The least which the most reactionary 
Government which had ruled in Prussia since 1848 could offer, 
was that German Parliament, which all true patriots, by 
common consent, looked to as the only effectual means of 
breaking down the territorial partition walls of the Fatherland, 
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and giving to the political soul of Germany a body wherein she 
could reside. 

Once more, as immediately before the battle of Bronzell, 
Austria and Prussia stood each committed to a programme for 
the reconstruction of Germany absolutely irreconcileable the 
one with the other. Whither would these cross roads lead them? 

For better or for worse, the death of the King of Denmark 
and the events of 1864 put a stop for a time to the controversy. 

The political incidents of the wars waged by Austria and 
Prussia against Denmark, and by Prussia against Austria and 
Germany, bear so recent a date, and at the time so exclusively 
occupied the attention of the European public, that we need not 
dwell on them here. The skill with which a national war was 
coined into a political one; the cynical adroitness with which 
the partnership of Austria was secured for a campaign having 
for its object the territorial aggrandizement of Prussia, when 
the only motive or excuse for such a campaign on the part of 
Austria would have been the maintenance, or rather acquisition, 
of a standing ground vis-d-vis of the National party; the con- 
sequent shipwreck of Austria in public opinion; the foresight 
with which, when preparing for the last great struggle, the 
National programme was put forward extramurally, not only 
without any attempt to conciliate the National party within 
the walls, but without one moment’s relaxation of the conflict 
carried on against it, so that if matters went well no previous 
engagements should hamper Prussia in the application of her 
successes to purely Prussian uses, or dim the lustre of a victory 
gained solely by the King, his Conservative Ministry, and his 
reorganized army, and if matters went ill, the National party 
might be rallied as reserves ;—all these things being fresh in 
the reader’s memory, we are enabled to proceed at once to an 
examination of the edifice in the course of construction upon 
the tabula rasa created by the battle of Sadowa. 

The present Constitution of Germany is based upon the 
treaty of peace concluded with Austria, known as the Treaty of 
Prague; on the treaties of peace, and those of offence and defence, 
concluded with those other belligerent States of Germany which 
were not incorporated into the Prussian monarchy; on the 
treaties concluded between Prussia and the States north of the 
Main, in virtue of which the North German Confederation came 
into life ; on a variety of other treaties and conventions entered 
into between Prussia and the States both north and south 
of the Main ; and lastly, on the treaties concluded between the 
North German Confederation, as an independent international 
unit, and the States or fractions of States south of the Main. 
We cannot examine these numerous instruments in detail, and 
must confine ourselves to giving a general idea of their results. 
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The treaty of Prague furnishes the first rough outline of the 
new configuration which it is intended should be assumed by 
Germany. 

Austria secedes from the Germanic Confederation, and con- 
sents to the reconstruction of Germany independently of her ; 
z.e., she is excluded from Germany. A more or less imaginary 
line, called the Main, divides what remains of the Fatherland 
into two unequal halves. North of this line Prussia may do as 
she listeth, except that Saxony is not to be incorporated. It is 
tacitly understood that she will, with this one exception, annex 
the Northern States which took part in the war against her, as 
well as the Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, with which she 
was not engaged in hostilities, and it is distinctly asserted that 
she will form a close confederacy with the rest. The States 
south of this line are to form a confederation inter se, which, 
when constituted, is to enter into a National union with the 
North German Confederation. It was to this that the prelimi- 
nary treaty of Nikolsburg confined its description of the future 
relations between the North and South; but in the treaty of 
Prague an additional sentence is introduced, distinctly stipu- 
lating that the Southern Confederation shall have an independent 
international existence, so that, according to the paragraph as it 
now stands, an international unit is to be nationally united with 
another international unit. We have already pointed out the 
contradiction which exists in Federal phraseology between a 
national and an international union; and it is not easy to 
account for the presence of so glaring a departure from the 
recognised use of these terms as that which meets us in the 
paragraph in question. It would almost seem as if, by the 
wording of the treaty of Nikolsburg, a door had been left 
intentionally open for the ultimate fusion of the two Confedera- 
tions into a National Bundesstaat, and as if some influence had 
been exerted to modify this intention ; and we are involuntarily 
reminded of the presence upon the scene of action of a French 
Plenipotentiary,and of the letter in which the Emperor Napoleon 
explained what were his views in regard to the reconstruction 
of Germany.’ Be this as it may, the wording of the 4th para- 
graph of the treaty of Prague remains obscure, and open to 


1 “Te conflit qui s’est élevé a trois causes. La situation géographique 
de la Prusse mal délimitée. Le voeu de Allemagne demandant une recon- 
stitution politique plus conforme a ses besoins généraux. La nécessité pour 
l’Italie d’assurer son indépendance. . . . Nous aurions, en ce qui nous con- 
cerne, désiré pour les Etats secondaires de la Confédération une union plus 
intime, une organisation plus puissante, un réle plus important ; pour la Prusse 
plus d’homogénéité et de force dans le Nord ; pour l Autriche le maintien de 
sa grande position en Allemagne. . . .”—Jetter of the Emperor Napoleon to 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys of 11th June 1866. See supra, p. 257. 
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contradictory interpretation. It was probably intended that it 
should be so, the draughtsman of the treaty not bearing in mind 
the Nemesis which usually attends upon all such diplomatic 
word-fencing, and places in the hand of the adversary the 
weapons intended to be used against him. 

The treaties of peace concluded with the Southern States 
afford no additional light on the subject, as the contracting 
parties only bind themselves to accept the provisions of the 
treaty of Prague. Certain other treaties, however, concluded 
with Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and Baden, and, though kept secret 
at the time, signed the same day as the treaties of peace, modify 
in an important manner the future international relations be- 
tween Prussia and those States. By these treaties the contract- 
ing parties guarantee to each other the possession of their re- 
spective territories, and for this purpose engage, in case of war, 
to place their entire military forces at each other’s disposal ; 
the Kings of Wiirtemberg and Bavaria and the Grand-Duke 
of Baden binding themselves in such an event to intrust the 
supreme command of their respective armies to the hands of 
the King of Prussia. 

No corresponding treaty was concluded with the Grand-Duchy 
of Hesse, though, with the exception of its northern provinces, 
that State lies south of the Main. In lieu thereof a convention 
was agreed to, by which, though only the northern provinces of 
the Grand-Duchy belong politically to the North German Con- 
federation, the entire military forces of the Grand-Duchy are 
integrally incorporated, in time of peace as well as during war, 
with the army of the Northern Union. 

Of the many mysteries connected with the Prussian recon- 
struction of Germany, this exceptional position of the Grand- 
Duchy of Hesse is perhaps the most mysterious. Why so arbi- 
trary a line as that of the Main should have been selected for 
the demarcation between north and south; why, having been 
selected, it should, to the despair of the inhabitants of Hesse who 
dwell upon the two banks of this now celebrated stream, have 
been adhered to as if some great national or political principle 
were involved in it; why, having been departed from on the 
most important point, that of the military union between the 
Grand-Duchy and the North German Confederation, it should 
have been maintained in regard to the political division of the 
country ; why something so monstrous should have been called 
into life as a State barely numbering a million of inhabitants, 
one half of which is indissolubly united with a confederacy 
which practically absorbs into itself the rights of external sove- 
reignty of its several members, whilst the other half remains 


an independent international speck upon the map of Europe,— 
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are problems well fitted to exercise the ingenuity of the poli- 
tical student. We shall not attempt to solve them, but confine 
ourselves to recording the current popular solutions. 

The whole edifice of reconstruction, say some, bears upon it 
the impress of external influence. When Prussia drew the 
sword, she nailed to her colours the national programme, viz., 
the Unification of non-Austrian Germany on the basis of a 
National Parliament. When she sheathed it, after successes 
which outdid the expectations of the most sanguine, she forced 
upon the German nation the programme of the French Cesar: 
territorial aggrandizement of Prussia in the north, union and 
independence of the States of the south. Whatever the nature 
of the engagements taken at Paris, of which the Emperor’s let- 
ter was the official registration before Europe, the river Main 
must have figured in them, and have thus acquired its talis- 
manic virtues. With her own people Prussia broke faith, with 
her Gallic neighbour she was true to her word. 

The idea underlying the arrangements of 1866, say others, 
was to create a provisional state of things, which should lead to 
a union of Germany by an easier process of transition than so 
radical a measure as immediate unification. The more arbi- 
trary the provisional settlement, the greater the momentary 
discomfort, the more vigorous will be the efforts made to attain 
to a definite settlement, the quicker will be the process of 
voluntary adhesion to the North German Confederation, which 
is the object of Prussian policy. To the Hessians has been 
assigned the task of supplying the argument of the reductio ad 
absurdum. Like those dumb victims of science, whose suffer- 
ings, caused by an arbitrary interference with the laws of life, 
furnish physiologists with their most effective arguments for 
the vindication of those laws, they are called upon to exhibit 
the evils which flow from a wilful disregard of the vital prin- 
ciple of German consolidation. 

Others again maintain that these two solutions are not only 
not incompatible, but that they complement each other. For 
Prussia to fight her duel with Austria, and obtain the ante- 
cedent conditions necessary for the national reconstruction of 
Germany, it was necessary to obtain the neutrality of the by- 
standers. This was done as regards France by the engagements 
in question; but the letter only, and not the spirit, of those 
engagements has been adhered to, and everything has been so 
arranged, that whilst the attitude of Prussia shall appear that 
of a religious observance of her engagements, it shall be the 
Southern States that sue for a change of programme. 

The provisions of the treaty of Prague, as we need hardly 
remind our readers, have remained, so far as the formation of a 
Southern Confederation is concerned, a dead letter. 
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The reconstructed Germany, therefore, from which Austria 
is excluded, consists of the North German Confederation, of 
three independent States—Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and Baden,— 
and of the Grand-Duchy of Hesse: geographically and _politi- 
cally, half in and half out of the North German Union ; mili- 
tarily, wholly in it. 

By means of the national apparatus of the “ Customs” Parlia- 
ment, these disjwncta membra constitute a legislative unit for 
certain specific purposes connected with the levying and dis- 
tribution of customs’ duties, and of certain excise taxes. 

By the action of the international apparatus of the treaties 
of offence and defence, they consolidate themselves during war 
into a military unit under the supreme command of the Crown 
of Prussia. 

We must devote our remaining space to an examination of 
the North German Constitution. 

At the conference to which Prussia on the 18th of January 
1867 submitted her draft of Constitution for the North German 
Confederation, twenty-two Sovereign States were represented, 
the collective population of which amounted in round numbers 
to thirty millions. Of these thirty millions, Prussia with her 
newly acquired provinces contributed twenty-four, the remain- 
ing twenty-one States making up six millions. This dispro- 
portion between the relative importance of the allied States 
gave rise to the bitter jest current in Germany, which describes 
the North German Confederation as a treaty of alliance between 
a dog and its fleas. That in such an Assembly the old Hun- 
garian constitutional maxim, “ Vota ponderantur non numeran- 
tur,” should have prevailed was natural, and thus in the 
protocol of the final conference we see recorded how one Pleni- 
potentiary after another lifted up his voice, and said that 
although his Government entertained serious objections to one 
or the other feature of the Prussian scheme, still the Prussian 
declaration that the points objected to were essential rendered 
it incumbent upon him to waive those objections, and accept 
the scheme as proposed by Prussia. 

The scheme agreed to by the twenty-two allied Governments 
was submitted by them to a Parliament elected according to 
the provisions of the Frankfort Constitution of 1849,—<<. 
universal suffrage, secret voting, and a division of the entire 
population of the twenty-two States into equal electoral dis- 
tricts. 

The Assembly thus called into life fulfilled, within the geo- 
graphical limits assigned to it, all the expectations of those who 
had looked to a National Parliament as the only effective 
remedy for the political evils of territorial dismemberment. 
It represented fairly and truthfully the “climate of opinion ” 
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prevalent in the north of Germany as distinct from the local 
temperature prevalent in the several States. 

With scarcely any exception, every man of political mark, of 
whatever party, found a seat within its walls. The Liberal 
elements, as was to be expected, largely preponderated, but, on 
the other hand, the Conservative elements of all shades, from 
the feudalist reactionary to the liberal-conservative, were 
represented in a truer ratio to their real power than they had 
been in the Prussian Chamber of Deputies. 

The Liberal majority of this Constituent Assembly (and the 
National Parliament subsequently elected for the ordinary 
business of legislation bears all the essential features of its 
predecessor) was divided into two great sections, between whom 
there existed far less cordiality and far more acrimony than 
appears to us, as bystanders, justifiable, when we consider how 
identical in the main are the objects of both. We have noticed 
elsewhere that the two ideas for the realization of which the 
German nation has not ceased since the War of Liberation to 
strive, are unity and freedom—Linheit und Freiheit. It was 
with this double cry that the Prussian legions drove their ad- 
versaries into the swollen waters of the Katzbach. It was in 
these two directions that the efforts of the Prussian negotiators 
at the Congress of Vienna were defeated. It was in the attempt 
simultaneously to solve these two problems that the Frankfort 
Parliament came to its untimely end. Now, though there most 
assuredly exists no essential incompatibility between these two 
objects, but the reverse, inasmuch as, taking the genius of the 
Teutonic race into account, it is difficult to conceive of the 
permanent establishment of the one without the other, yet it is 
not less true that during a period of more or less revolutionary 
transition, a passionate and one-sided striving for the one 
object necessarily calls into life forces which act in a direction 
adverse to the other. The vigorous concentration of power 
into one hand for the purposes of unity operates pro tanto 
against the simultaneous assertion of the rights of individual 
and local liberty. Headlong enthusiasm in the cause of the 
latter acts in a proportionate degree against the concentration 
and centralization of power. 

Hence most of the catastrophes which have occurred in the 
crises of German development have owed their origin to the 
mutual friction of these two forces; and if at the present day 
we inquire into the causes of the comparative slowness with 
which the work of consolidation progresses, we cannot fail to 
see that amongst the weightiest is the antagonism produced by 
the exclusiveness with which the one and the other principle 
is clung to by its respective votaries. Instead of being wor- 
shipped together at the same shrine, the two idols have been set 
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up behind separate altars, and the priests who ought to form 
part of one holy brotherhood revile each other as if they were 
the ministers of rival religions. 

Though the two forms of worship may be found side by side 
in every part of Germany, the one predominates in the North, 
the other in the South. The Northerner taunts the Southerner 
with his parochialism, his incapacity to seize any idea but 
that of cantonal independence, his unwillingness to make any 
sacrifice for the national cause or the common good. In lan- 
guage yet more bitter, the Southerner reviles the Northerner for 
his Cesarism, his blind lust for power, and his readiness to 
sacrifice civil and political liberty to the vainglorious desire of 
establishing a military colossus that shall dictate its laws to 
Europe. The North German Constitution, says the Suabian, 
can be summed up in three paragraphs: “ Hold your tongue ; 
Pay taxes; Be a soldier.” 

The two sections of the Liberal party in the North German 
Parliament, known by the names of the National Liberals and 
the party of Progress, respectively correspond to these two 
classes of worshippers. Both hold the cardinal points of the 
modern Liberal creed, but the formula of the former may be 
said to be, “Take care of Unity, and Liberty will take care of 
herself ;” that of the latter, “Take care of Liberty, and Unity 
will take care of itself.” Both accept the events of 1868 as fazts 
accomplis, but the party of Progress do so without having shaken 
off the effects of the antecedent struggle, and with the bitterness 
of that struggle still in their hearts. The National Liberals 
accept the new dispensation in a glad and hopeful spirit, and 
feel like men who have their feet on the first round of the 
ladder, and to whom scaling the remaining rounds is a com- 
paratively easy task. The former pride themselves on being 
logical, the latter on having acquired political wisdom. 

The scheme presented by the allied Governments to the con- 
stituent Parliament satisfied neither the National Liberals nor 
the party of Progress. The Prussian Conservatives were natu- 
rally in their hearts averse to it, inasmuch as it consecrated many 
of the principles to which they were the most hostile; but as 
they constituted the Government party, and had given M. de 
Bismarck carte blanche in regard to his German policy, they 
were bound to accept and support it. The Particularists of the 
non-Prussian States of every shade were against it. 

It was under this Parliamentary constellation that the atti- 
tude of the National Liberals decided the fate of the scheme in 
a manner favourable to the wishes of its promoter. From the 
first, M. de Bismarck knew that they would submit to almost 
any conditions rather than that a common Constitution for 
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North Germany, of one kind or another, should not come into 
life, and this enabled him on all critical occasions to use the 
argument of the Non possumus with the same effect with which 
he had used it in the conferences of the allied Governments. 
The words once out of his mouth, the National Liberals voted 
with the Government party, and secured a majority. On the 
other hand, in regard to such concessions as he showed a 
readiness to make, the National Liberals, joining with the party 
of Progress, obtained a majority over the Conservative sup- 
porters of the Government. There thus came to be established 
relations of peace and amity, though hardly of cordiality, be- 
tween M. de Bismarck and some of the most important elements 
of the Liberal party—relations profoundly affecting the present 
and future both of the statesman and of his new allies, but with 
which we cannot occupy ourselves here. 

Looked at from the standing-ground of those Federal physio- 
logists who had so learnedly analysed the various genera and 
species into which federative bodies must of necessity be classed, 
the North German Constitution presents a lusus nature which 
it is not easy to describe. 

Some introductory notion of it may perhaps be conveyed to 
the reader if we say that it combines the objects of the “ Bundes- 
staat” with such materials as could be saved from the wreck of 
the Constitution of 1815; or, to convey a more definite idea, if 
we describe it as an edifice of which the basis and foundation 
is national, and the superstructure international. 

The organs of the Confederation are only two in number, the 
the National Parliament (Reichstag) and the Federal Council 
(Bundesrath), and consequently the outlines of the structure are 
simple enough. The difficulty consists in obtaining a clear 
conception of the way in which these organs fulfil the executive 
and legislative functions assigned to them. 

The National Parliament presents no difficulty. It is taken 
bodily out of the Constitution of 1849, and may therefore be 
considered as the contribution of the professors and the nation 
to the new edifice. Its functions are legislative, their sphere 
being limited by the subjects designated in the Constitution as 
falling within the competence of Federal legislation, viz., army, 
navy, mercantile navy, consular representation, customs, excise 
taxes on tobacco, salt, and sugar, posts, telegraphs, weights and 
measures, currency, banking, patents, railways, navigation of 
rivers, canals, high roads, laws for civil and criminal procedure, 
laws respecting domicile, settlement, and a common North Ger- 
man denizenship, passports, laws regulating the exercise of 
trades, taxes to be imposed for Federal purposes, loans for Federal 
purposes. That bond fide rights of legislature on so vast a field 
as the above necessarily invest the body enjoying those rights 
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with considerable political power, is self-evident. There is, in- 
deed, no political question of any importance which cannot be 
directly or indirectly brought before the forum of the National 
Parliament, and which would not be profoundly affected by the 
verdict it might pass upon it. Nevertheless, the representative 
branch of the North German Legislature will not be able to 
assume a really independent political position, or exercise a 
direct and decisive influence over the political destinies of its 
constituents, until the right of yearly voting the military esti- 
mates, and that of fixing the numerical force of the Federal 
army, has been firmly established. Whether the year 1871? 
will see this right not only acknowledged in theory but acted 
upon in practice, is a question upon which we will not venture 
an opinion. 

Independently of this eventuality, however, a great accession 
of political power will accrue to the Parliament whenever the 
necessity of contracting a Federal loan, or that of imposing new 
Federal taxes, shall arise. As regards the latter, the combina- 
tion of national and international machinery which characterizes 
the new Constitution leaves it open to the allied Governments 
to put off the day when the right of voting money-bills shall 
perceptibly increase the power of the Parliament, for, as the 
Constitution at present stands, the only national sources of 
Federal revenue are derived from the customs and from excise 
taxes on sugar, salt, and tobacco, and any deficiency which may 
arise is made up by the cnternational expedient of pro ratd con- 
tributions (matricular beitrdge) from the several States. It is 
however clear that this expedient is one which cannot last 
long, and that sooner or later fresh Federal taxes will have to 
be imposed. 

If, turning from the National Parliament, we inquire where 
are the other branches of the Legislature, and look for the 
Executive, for the Sovereign, and the Ministers of the new-born 
commonwealth, we find ourselves face to face with the Federal 
Council, and our troubles begin. Examined structurally, the 


1 The most important amendment made by the Constituent Assembly in 
the draft of Constitution submitted to it was that affecting the military 
budget and the quota of recruits to be furnished by the Confederate States. 
According to the proposal as it originally stood, a quota of one per cent. of 
the population, and 225 thalers per head for every man under arms, were to 
be fixed once for all by the Organic Statute of the Confederation. The 
Assembly, however, made a firm stand on this point, and a compromise was 
at last brought about, to the effect that, until 1871, the above taxes in blood 
and money were to remain in force, but that from that date the National 
Parliament was to vote the military estimates both in men and money. 
Even after 1871, however, the payments in both kinds were to continue until 
changed bya law. As Prussia can always prevent such a law being passed, 
it would appear as if, notwithstanding the above provision, she had it in her 
power to prolong the above rates indefinitely. 
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Federal Council is nothing else than the Plenary Assembly of 
the Frankfort Diet, with the votes of Austria and the Southern 
States eliminated, and with Prussia substituted for Austria as 
presiding Power ;' consequently its outward and visible sem- 
blance presents the international features of a Congress of 
Plenipotentiaries, in which, notwithstanding that the office of 
presiding at the Congress is permanently assigned to one of the 
allied Powers, none is theoretically before or after another. 

It is of importance to the correct appreciation of the Con- 
stitution we are examining, that we should precisely estimate 
what this right of Presidency is in theory, and what it amounts 
to in practice. As regards the theory of the office, we must 
carefully guard against confounding the functions of the Pre- 
sidency of the North German Confederation with those of the 
President of the United States. The latter is the executive 
head of a sovereign body, and the office he fills absorbs many 
of the attributes which, under a monarchical form of govern- 
ment, are vested in the Crown. It isa distinct and independent 
factor in the mechanism of the commonwealth, and, in virtue 
of the right of veto, constitutes one of the three branches of 
the Legislature; it cannot, moreover, be conceived otherwise 
than in the concrete form of an individual person. The 
personality of the President of the United States is as important 
a political fact in the American Republic as that of the Czar 
of Russia is in the Russian autocracy. 

The Presidency of the North German Confederation is the 
reverse of all this. Examined functionally, it is nothing else 
than the chairmanship of an international board, and has no 
functions or attributes distinct from that board. In the political 
abstraction entitled the North German Confederation, Prussia 
is the presiding Power (Presidial Macht). In the body out- 
wardly and visibly representing that abstraction, the Federal 
Council, the Prussian Plenipotentiary, under the name of 
Federal Chancellor, takes the chair at the head of the green 
table round which the Plenipotentiaries sit, in the same way 
that the Austrian Plenipotentiary, under the name of presiding 
Plenipotentiary (Presidial Gesandter) did at the Frankfort Diet. 
He directs the business of the board, and is invested with all 
the attributes which are requisite for the transaction of such 
business ; he is also the organ through which the board com- 
municates with other public bodies, and its mouthpiece in the 
Parliament, and he has to see to the execution of the Federal 


1 By an ingenious device, not destitute of a grim sort of humour, Hanover, 
Electoral Hesse, Holstein, Nassau, and Frankfort were resuscitated ad hoc, 
and the votes they had held in the Plenary Assembly of the Diet were 
consigned to the hands of Prussia, who with her own four was thus credited 
with seventeen votes. 
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laws, for which purpose, be it noted, a special department, 
under the modest title of the Federal Chancellor’s Office, has 
been created.1 Beyond this, however, he has no distinct 
and independent position apart from the board. Like every 
other Plenipotentiary, he is worth exactly what his vote is 
worth. Hecan, whenever he chooses, vacate the chair in favour 
of a colleague, and the work goes on just the same as it did 
before. Hence, though Prussia is the presiding Power, and 
the Prussian Plenipotentiary presides at the Federal Council, 
the King of Prussia is not President of the Confederation ; and 
it is worth remarking that, with some important exceptions to 
be later n6ticed, the person of the Prussian sovereign, in its 
concrete individuality, nowhere appears upon the face of the 
Constitution. 

It is therefore not an individual but a corporation in which 
the North German Confederation centres and culminates. It is 
a board and not a person that stands face to face with the 
national Parliament, exercising partly executive, partly legisla- 
tive functions, and hence, in the most monarchical portion of 
Europe, the denizens of the new Confederation, in so far as a 
common North German citizenship is being established, will 
become to all intents and purposes citizens of a republic, and 
not the subjects of a crown. 

Such is the theory. If we turn to the practical working of 
the machine we obtain a very different picture. The inter- 
national equality between the allied Governments vanishes, and 
the overwhelming preponderance of Prussia is everywhere 
apparent. 

We shall best realize in what this preponderance consists if 
we note, first, the mode of doing business prescribed by the 
Federal Council; secondly, certain exceptional functions dele- 
gated to the Crown of Prussia. Though theoretically consist- 
ing of Plenipotentiaries, the Federal Council in practice bears 
more resemblance to the ministerial conferences proposed in 
the scheme of the Wurzburg Coalition than to a diplomatic 
Congress. As it is not like the Frankfort Diet, permanently 
assembled, but meets periodically for sessions of no undue 


1 The “ Bundes Kanzlei Amt” consists of a board composed of Riithe or 
Councillors, presided over bya President, into whose hands arecollected, for the 
immediate use of the Chancellor, the various threads of the Federal Admin- 
istration which centralizes in the seven committees of the “ Federal Council,” 
to be later adverted to. It is divided into sections corresponding to those 
seven departments, each of which is presided over by a Rath, with a staff of 
subordinate officials, so that what at first sight appears but a room full of 
clerks to carry on the business of the Chancellor’s Office, assumes, on closer 
inspection, the rudimentary outlines of an imperial State machinery. M. 
Delbruck, the President of the Board, is one of the very ablest civil servants 
in the service of the Prussian Crown. 
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length, the Prime Ministers themselves, those of the more im- 
portant States at least, are able to attend and to act without 
applying for special instructions. Moreover, the rule having 
been laid down that the votes of members who are without 
instructions do not count, the business that has to be trans- 
acted can be got through then and there at the green table 
with the utmost rapidity. In this respect the Federal Council 
resembles an aggregate Cabinet Council of the twenty-two 
allied States. 

For the transaction of Federal business, more especially for 
that of preparing the bills to be presented to the National Par- 
liament, the Council appoints seven permanent committees, 
upon whose reports it deliberates in pleno, and decides by 
simple majority. 

These committees are:—1. For Army and Fortifications ; 
2. For Navy; 3. For Customs and Taxes; 4. For Commerce ; 
5. For Railways, Posts, and Telegraphs; 6. For Justice; 7. For 
Federal Accounts. 

Prussia is represented in each of the seven committees ; and, 
in addition to this, the King of Prussia, as supreme head of the 
military forces of the Confederation, nominates all the members 
of the committees for the army and navy. The twenty-one 
earthen vessels are thus each of them severally and indi- 
vidually brought into direct and immediate contact with the 
one iron one. 

When we consider that the meetings of the Council are not 
public, but take place after the manner of diplomatic con- 
ferences, away from the light of day; that the business is 
transacted off-hand, and without the lengthy process of reference 
to the respective Governments; that the President of the Council 
not only wields seventeen votes out of the forty-three, but also 
the Non possumus of a Power never unmindful that its strength 
relatively to that of the sum-total of the other Powers repre- 
sented is as four to one; and lastly, when we remember that 
the individual in whose hands this power is lodged is Count 
Bismarck, we shall not fail to see that, though the forms of 
international equality have been kept up, the supremacy of 
Prussia has been amply provided for. 

We have, however, still to notice certain attributes with 
which the King of Prussia is invested as Sovereign, not indeed 
of the Confederation, but of the presiding State of the Con- 
federation. 

These are, first, that of Federal Commander-in-chief, or 
supreme head of the Federal forces. Under the Constitution of 
1815, this office only came into existence when the casus belli 
had arisen. It is now a permanent office, enabling the impact 
of a single will to stamp itself for better or worse upon the 
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entire male population of a Confederation embracing thirty 
millions of inhabitants. Secondly, That of representing the 
Confederation in its international relations. To the Sovereign 
of Prussia is delegated, by his twenty-one peers, the right of 
declaring war and concluding peace in the name of the Con- 
federation, as well as that of accrediting Federal diplomatic 
agents to foreign States, and of having foreign agents accredited 
to him as procurator of the allied Governments.” 

The above sketch of the North German Confederation, meagre 
though it be, will probably suffice to convey to the reader the 
impression universally prevalent throughout Germany, that the 
present state of things is merely provisional, and that it is de- 
signedly such. We should be transgressing the limits of the 
task we have proposed to ourselves were we to speculate upon 
the future to which this “provisorium” is destined to lead. 
All we can do is to register the present conditions of the 
problem. 

The most important fact to note is the reappearance, though 
under perfectly different conditions, of the principle of dualism 
which has been pregnant with so many catastrophes to Germany. 
The phenomenon which now makes its appearance, however, is 
not that of the mechanical dualism of two bodies whose spheres 
come into external contact and endanger by their mutual fric- 


1 The principle of the Federative State (Bundesstaat) is only partly 
carried out in the Federal army, the sovereigns of the several States having 
retained many rights (such as the nomination of officers up to a certain rank, 
etc.), which would be incompatible with the idea of a strictly Federal force, 
such, for instance, as the army of the United States. The rights delegated 
to the King of Prussia, however, are quite sufficient to give him practically 
the complete and entire control of the Federal land forces. 

The Federal navy, on the other hand, is based on the “ Federative State” 
principle, pure and simple. It is as absolutely in the hands of the King of 
Prussia as a regiment of his guards. 

2 There are many other executive attributes which, in a bond fide 
Federative State, would flow naturally from the organ representing the 
Federal sovereignty, which in the North German Confederation have been 
delegated to the King of Prussia, such as the summoning, proroguing, dis- 
solving of the Reichstag, etc. The most important of these, besides those 
mentioned in the text, is that of superintending the execution of the Federal 
aws. The Federal laws take precedence of the State laws, and take effect 
upon their promulgation, i.e., their publication in the Bundes Gesetz Blatt 
(Gazette of the North German Confederation). This precedence of Federal 
over State laws is the purest “Federative State” element that has been 
imported into the North German Constitution ; and the seeing to their 
execution is the most directly executive function exercised in the Confedera- 
tion. The point to bear in mind, however, is, that the King of Prussia 
does not exercise these functions as sovereign of the Confederation, but as 
delegated thereto by the sovereign—that sovereign being the corporation of 
the twenty-two allied States. He signs, as it were, for the firm having the 
largest amount of capital engaged in it, but in the eye of the law he is only 
a “ partner.” 
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tion the political framework which contains them, but, if we 
may so describe it, that of the organic dualism of two natures 
inhabiting the same body. For, to all intents and purposes, the 
twenty-four millions who make up the mighty kingdom of 
Prussia are living a double political life, and are ruled by a 
double Government. On the one side there is the Prussian 
Parliament, the Prussian Ministry, and the Prussian Bureau- 
cracy; on the other side there is the National Parliament, the 
Federal Chancellor, and the Federal Chancellor’s Office. Now, 
if we examine the individuals who compose these bodies we 
shall find that they are more or less the same. Four-fifths of 
the National Parliament consist of Prussian representatives, 
and not only the Parliamentary leaders and orators, but the 
political parties and fractions of the Prussian Parliament, with 
the great bulk of the members composing them, transplant 
themselves bodily from their seats in the Prussian Chambers 
to those in the National Assembly. The Federal Chancellor, 
moreover, and the Prussian Premier are one and the same per- 
son. Nevertheless, between the corporations thus more or less 
made up of the same units there exists not only a most marked 
and radical difference, but there can likewise be traced the ele- 
ments of a real antagonism. Account for it how we will, corpora- 
tions, and more especially political corporations, are imbued 
with a principle, and have a raison d’étre of their own, apart from 
the individuals of whom for the time being they may be com- 
posed. We could not, without entering into the internal history 
of the Prussian State, hope to give our readers an adequate idea 
of the vital principles of the corporations in question. But the 
essential difference of the conditions under which the same 
orator speaks when standing on the tribune of the Prussian 
Chamber or on that of the National Parliament, is self-evident. 
In the one case it is the traditions of the Prussian monarchy 
which envelop him, in the other it is the aspirations of the 
German future by which he is inspired. On the one occasion 
everything combines to elicit the latent Prussianism within 
him, on the other everything combines to foster and expand 
the sense of national patriotism. Since we have got used to 
the debates of the North German Parliament we cannot read 
those of the Prussian Chambers, not even those of the Lower 
House, how much less those of the Upper, without a sense of 
depression. We are repeatedly made conscious of the “ note” of 
provincialism,' and cannot forget that we are at Berlin, that is, 
socially speaking, in the capital of the Province of Branden- 


1 No better illustration of what we desire to express could be found than 
the threat used by the Minister of Justice during the present session of the 
Prussian Chamber, to the effect that if the House refused him the paltry 
sum of £150 for an assistant judgeship, the Government would renew the 
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burg, and yet we have none of this feeling in reading the 
speeches of the Prussian deputies to the Reichstag. There is 
all the difference between the atmosphere of an Imperial Parlia- 
ment and that of a local body. Which of the two natures will 
master the other ? 

The same germ of antagonism is to be traced in the two 
bureaucratic hierarchies ; the Federal hierarchy, gradually ex- 
panding out of the Federal Chancellor’s office, and the old 
Prussian bureaucracy, which looks upon itself as the depositary 
of the traditions of the Prussian State. Which of the two will 
have the greater vitality ? 

To judge by present appearances, it is to the National Parlia- 
ment that the centre of political gravity is rapidly shifting, and 
in the Federal Chancellor's office that the executive is beginning 
to centralize. Twoimportant facts have just become known :— 
First, the expense of the Foreign Office is in future to be an 
item of the Federal, and not of the Prussian, budget, which is 
tantamount to the creation of a Federal Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, and pro tanto is a step in the direction of the merging 
of the Prussian in the Federal international unit. Secondly, 
General von Roon, the Prussian Minister of War, and the author 
of the scheme for the re-organization of the Prussian army, has 
taken his place in the Federal Council, and has thus been ad- 
stricted to the executive element of the North German Con- 
federation, as far as such an element as yet exists. These are 
important and rapid strides towards the creation of a Federal 
Government,! and the Federal Government, once in existence, 
must be looked upon as the half-way house to the creation of 
the Federal Sovereign, ¢.¢., to the assumption by the Crown of 
Prussia of a title, be it that of Emperor or of King of the Ger- 
mans, which, while investing it with sovereign prerogatives over 
the Confederation in its own right (and not by mere procuration, 
as at present), will complete the national structure of the present 
edifice, with the collateral effect, however, of the loss by Prussia 
of her present privileged position in the Confederation, as well 
as that of her definite amalgamation with Germany. 
Constitutional conflict which during six years shook the fabric of the Prus- 
sian State to its foundations. Of course this was a brutum fulmen, and the 
Minister had more or less to retract, but this does not alter the local colour 
of the transaction. It is the bare fact that such a scene was possible in the 
Prussian Parliament which is so painfully suggestive of a Marylebone vestry ; 
such a threat on the part of a Government official would have been absolutely 
impossible in the North German Parliament. : 

1 It is very suggestive that Count Bismarck, who, when the Statute of the 
Confederation was being discussed in the Constituent Assembly, so strenu- 
ously and successfully opposed the creation of a Federal Ministry, has on 
more than one occasion, when talking in the Chamber of his acts as Federal 
Chancellor, used the expression “Federal Government,” a body which has 
as yet absolutely no existence, legal or other. 
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Now, natural and logically necessary as such a change appears 
to the bystanders to be, we do not believe it will be easily ac- 
complished. The phrase, “ mediatisation of Prussia,” meaning- 
less as it proves to be when its meaning is searched for, fills the 
minds of vast classes of Prussians with a horror as of the valley 
of the shadow of death; and nowhere, probably, would the 
resistance to the change be so great as in the Hohenzollern 
called upon to wear the German crown. Particularism is still 
the stumbling-block in the way of German unity, but the con- 
ditions of the problem are reversed. In the long political 
struggle which preceded the battle of Sadowa, it was the Parti- 
cularism of the Middle States which jeopardized the future of 
Prussia, and with it the future of Germany. The present danger 
lies rather in the strength of the Particularist elements in 
Prussia. 

We are however in no way despondent about the future, though 
we confess we should look to it with more confidence if we could 
credit the Prussian nation, great and sterling as are its national 
qualities, and full of the stuff of which solid greatness is built up, 
with a little less provincialism and a little more peyadAoyryia. 
“Every man,” says Hamlet, “has business and desire.” The 
political fault of Germany has undoubtedly been that she 
has attended too little to “business,” and has lived too ex- 
clusively within the sphere of “desire.” We cannot but 
praise Prussia for throwing herself with vigour upon the per- 
formance of the former, but she should not forget that the 
condition of all progress is “to desire better things,” and we 
should feel more hopeful if we could see a little of the idealism, 
—by virtue of which, be it not forgotten, Germany, during the 
worst days of her political bondage, maintained her high position 
amongst the nations,—returning to the political field from which 
it is now so ignominiously discarded. The incarnation of the 
German race into the German State is a great and therefore an 
ideal task, the greatest and therefore the most ideal which the 
century has been called upon to perform. By cutting the 
Gordian knot of the German question with her sword, Prussia 
has taken upon herself the sole and undivided responsibility of 
this task. Not only her own destinies, but those of Europe, 
depend upon the manner in which she may fulfil it. The eyes 
of the civilized world are upon her. Let her not forget that 
“unto whom much is given”—and, @ fortiori, by whom much 
is taken—“ from him shall much be required.” 




















